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Mechanical polishing of precision components, such as 
turbo-jet blades, is relatively costly, can iack uniformity 
and can disguise flaws in the metal surface. Electrolytic 
polishing in solutions based on phosphoric acid is much 
quicker and cheaper ; uniformity is more easily controlled 
and flaws in the surface are not flowed over. This process 
can be used not only with high temperature alloys but 
with other metals such as stainless steel and aluminium 
and copper alloys. 


FOR INFORMATION PLEASE WRITE TO: 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LIMITED 


“METAL FINISHING DEPARTMENT - 49 PARK LANE - LONDON - WI 
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Heavenly Cream Sherry” 


It was in 1821 that Mr. John William Burdoa 
first laid down the soleras from which sherry 
was regularly supplied to the Spanish Royal 
Household and from which now comes Heavenly 
Cream, a sherry ‘‘so well conceived as to be 
the master of all others’’. 


“The Sherry with the tassel"’ 
Bottles 27/6 : Half-bottles 14/3 
Shipped by Coleman and Co. Ltd. Norwich 











Quality furniture has 


LEATHER 


upholstery 





For long lite and comfort 
there’s nothing like leather 


‘seued by The Leather (nstitute, Leather Trade Houses Barter 3t., WOl 
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It is lead 


that makes 


cables 
corrosion-proof, 
safe and 


economical 





A copy of ‘‘ Applications of Lead: 
Lead in Cable Manufacture ”’ 


will be 


sent on request. 


Other “* Applications of Lead ”’ 
publications include ‘‘ Lead for 


Batteries ’’ and ‘‘ Lead Paints Today.”’ 


LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
Eagle House, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 4175 Telegrams: Ukleadman, Piccy, Londoa 
DAt?7 
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Post Mill at 


Outwood, 
Surrey. 
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... but now air is harnessed for industry 
by “BROOMWADE”’ 


Built in 1665, the picturesque Post Mill at Outwood in Surrey, is Britain’s oldest 

mill in working order. Its survival is largely due to the efforts of the Society for 

the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
Though the mill at Outwood is but a reminder of more 
spacious days, air still plays a most important role in 

industry. For it is air compressed by “‘ BROOMWADE ” to 
power “ BROOMWADE?” pneumatic tools which 

speeds production and reduces costs for the 











world’s most important engineering developments. 


“BROOMWADE” 


AIR COMPRESSORS & PNEUMATIC TOOLS 








BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. BOX No. 7, HIGH WYCOMBE, ENGLAND. Telephone: High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines) Telegrams: “Broom”, High errr 
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E FRANKLY admit it—now you've 
started reading—the township of 


Tintamare could be any town or 
city in the British Isles. In fact, what we're 
talking about probably applies to anywhere 
in the world—any place where excessive 
sound or oppressive heat affects the work- 
potential of industry. But back to Tintamare. 
There’s almost certain to be a small works or 
factory there, and it is as certain that un- 
wanted noise and heat slow down production. 
It’s a point that large and small industrialists 
alike should study carefully. 

Noise produces irritation, constant irrita- 
tion.frays the nerves, leading to absenteeism 
through illness or anxiety-complexes, 
culminating in reduced production. Free one 
section from the racket created by another, 
release the canteen from the boom and bang 
of the workshops, guard the administration 


BELFAST, BRISTOL AND CARDIFF. 
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The Township of Tintamare 


(3) 

[5] 

[2] 
from incessant noise-disturbance, and work a 
improves. From such simple reasoning derives [a] 
an almost-as-simple solution. . 

Consult Newalls, and you will find that (3) 
both heat and noise can be kept in their [5] 
respectively correct places, aiding fuel [2] 
economy, and reducing considerably the [a] 
wear-and-tear on staff nerves. [a] 

Newalls materials often effect double- 
purpose insulation, and, certainly, Newalls ) 
success-record in this important field gives a [a] 
more than adequate testimonial to the quality [a] 
and effectiveness of Newalls experience and [a] 
ingenuity. [a] 

Give your problem to us and let us discuss 
the manner in which we can improve the [a] 
‘habitability’ of your working spaces, both [5] 
on the shop floor and in the office. It will {a} 
cost you nothing for us to investigate the [a] 
problem. 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD + Washington + Co. Durham 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


Offices and depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, [5] 
AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. [a] 


OOO) 0/0) 0) 0/0/0/0/0/0/0/0/0/0/ 0/0) 0/0) 0/0/0/0/0/0/0/0/0/0)0)0]0/0)0/o/o/0/o)/c) 

















can be fitted to YOUR car in one 
week for approx £65. Interior app-ar- 
ance unchanged ; completely weather- 
proof and trouble-free. Easy one-hand 
operation. All leading makes have 
already been successfully fitted. De- 
tails from the sole distributors : 


CAR-COVERALL 


Well-known makers of fine Loose Seat 
Covers in Tartans, Repps, Bedford Cords, 
Tygan, Ocelot and Zebra Fur fabrics. A 
free quotation and patterns will gladly be 
sent on receipt of details of the make, 
model and year of your car. 


Write or call 1688 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1 
or ‘phone factory MONarch 1601/2 





















Warmth without work 


— its OIL-FIRED 






Since Nu-way  oil- 


firing was fitted to the 
boiler in this home there has been no more 
stoking... no more ashes ... no more chilly corners | 


.. + no more ugly fuel dumps. Why not find out 
about the Nu-way conversion for your heating © 
Pa. 


system. te a, 
The distinctive home of Brig. 
D. E. Taunton, D.S.O. and Bar, at 
Gorse Bank, Church Brampton, 
1, F/I 7 Northampton, combining old world 
charm with the comfort of modern 


Nu-way oil-firing. 
THE LEADING NAME IN O1L-FIRING 


NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD. (Box 479), DROITWICH. 
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Fast or Slow 


Transport needs make a bewildering variety 
of demands upon engineering. 

David Brown supremacy in the field of 
automobile transmissions is evidenced, not 
only by their own international race-winner, 
the David Brown Aston Martin, but also 

by world demand for David Brown gearboxes 
and transmissions for commercial 

vehicles, cars, railcars, and trolley-buses. 

To transport as to so many other 
vital industries, David Brown offer 
a unique concentration of technical 
resources and a huge diversity 
of engineering skills. 


HE 
CORPORATION (SALES) LID 


/ 
i An alliance of engineering specialists in gearing, stee! ond 
bronze castings, automobiles, and agricultural tractors and machinery 





ee Divisions 
AUTOMOBILE GEAR DIVISION 
AUTOMOBILE GEARBOX DIVISION 
GENERAL GEAR DIVISION 
RADICON DIVISION 
TOOL DIVISION 
MACHINE TOOL DIVISION 
LONDON GEAR DIVISION 
COVENTRY GEAR DIVISION 
KEIGHLEY GEAR DIVISION 
FOUNDRIES DIVISION 
JACKSON DIVISION’ 
TRACTOR DIVISION 
ASTON MARTIN DIVISION 
LAGONDA DIVISION 
Overseas and Associated Companies 
DAVID BROWN & SONS S.A. (PTY.) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PTY.) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN (CANADA) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN AUSTRALASIA (PTY.) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS 8.A. (PTY.) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (EIRE) LTD. 
HARRISON MCGREGOR & GUEST LTD. 
TICKFORD LTD. 


Head Office: 96/97 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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The popular Esterbrook writing set needs no 
attention, no special care, and your writing 
glides om instantly and smoothly the moment 
point touches paper. 

The ink fountain is in the base instead of the pen-holder. 
it holds 40 times more ink than the ordinary fountain 
pen and the pen fills itself every time you return it to 
the socket. It is always ready to write a full page or 
more whenever you pick it up. 

There are 30 numbered points to choose from to suit 
your type and style of handwriting. 

Just the gift for business friends with your name and 
trade mark engraved. 


In Black, Grey and Ivory at 34/3 and 37/10. Also the two 
pen model in Black (Model 487) at 685 and 70 8 from 
all leading stationers. 


af. Pen seals base (which is spill 
“\° proof) and thus prevents evapor- 
ation. 


r Combined 


and writing 


ink-feed 


CAPILLARY ELEVATOR ~: point (30 to choose from). 


«f+ Exclusive filling device also cushions 
ot point against damage. 
ef» Reservoir holds #@ times more ink than 
“+” @ fountain pen. 





WRITING SET 
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FASHIONED FOR NOW... 
AND THE FUTURE 


Some day, of course, all watches will 
be self-winding. For Mido, that day is 
now — every Mido watch is self- 
winding. And what beautiful exam. 
ples of watchmaking they are! De- 
signed out of sheer fashion excitement, engineered for worry- 
free performance — 100% waterproof, shock-protected, anti- 
magnetic, unbreakable mainspring! Wear a Mido when you 
nothing can dismay it. And Mido gives 
you the privilege of choosing from the world’s largest se- 
lection of self-winding watches — strikingly handsome mo- 


will, where you will 


dels for men...the tiniest self-winding watches for women. 
See them at better jewellers everywhere. 


we 
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capper 


The Watch You Never Have to Wind 


Q@SELF-WiNDING Ow, WATERPROOF QPSHOCK-PROTECTED QAanti-MaGweTic @ UASAEARASLE SaRSPRNG 


ee 
—e 


\ 


Mido watches are soid and serviced in 65 countries throughout the world, 
Mido Watch Company, Bienne, Switzerland 
Mido Watch Company of America, Inc., s$0 Filth Avenue, New York 96. N. ¥. 
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The Press of Our Times 


[ve SELBORNE’S bid to go back to 1643 by setting up a 
triumvirate to license the press has no friends. His Press 
Authority Bill has been denounced by the Press Council 
itself as “misguided and reactionary.” So it is ; and so, too, would 
be any attempt to give powers of command or control over the press 
to the Press Council. The only significance of this Bill and similar 
unacceptable proposals is that they do reflect, absurdly, a real anxiety. 
Education, people used to say half a century ago, would do the trick : 
a generation of popular schooling, and popular taste and discernment 
would follow. But the most conspicuous fruit, in fact, has been the 
popular press, which is as widely criticised as it is widely read. 

One can see from Lord Selborne’s Bill what the anxiety is. In 
wanting Sir William Haley’s principled Times of today to set the 
“ standard ” for the rest he agrees with some 230,000 other people, 
perhaps § per cent of those who buy the Daily Mirror. In not wanting 
twisted news, intrusions on privacy, photographs calculated to do 
injustice or cause distress, and, the exploitation of grief he has the 
agreement of very many more. It was this desire for “ better ” news- 
papers that provided half the support for setting up the Press Council 
three years ago ; the other half came from the Labour party’s distrust 
of the concentration of capitalist power in Fleet Street. It can be 
agreed that licensing or control would be tyrannical, intolerable and 
unworkable ; and that the only proper curb for the press—as for any 
other body or person in the land—is the ordinary law of the land 
(including perhaps the law of trespass). The sanctions of the law in 
Milton’s day were ruder, but the principle stands : “ If they be found 
mischievous or libellous, the fire and the executioner will be the 
timeliest and most effectual remedy that man’s prevention can use.” 
Yet the more general question remains. Can we go on any longer 
saying that the free British press is the best in the world ? 

In fairness it has to be recognised that much of the criticism of the 
popular press can itself be called “ misguided and reactionary.” To 
a large extent the complaint against the popular Press is that it is 
popular ; it is a complaint against “ vulgarity.” It is a protest against 
the revolution in methods of presentation and communication by 
which, through the Northcliffe, Beaverbrook and Geraldine House 
eras, newspapers have with great skill been made understandable and 
attractive to now literate but non-literary millions of ordinary people ; 
against newspapers which can be looked at rather than read, with their 
own deft form of basic English ; and against a process of selection 
that tends to put all sorts and conditions of men and women (especially 
women) before politicians and diplomats (unless they are missing). 
This is an attitude of superiority. There is no more reason for setting 
up The Times of 1956 as a standard for all newspapers than there 
would be for setting up the pre-Northcliffe Times of 1900. Indeed, 
the tables could be turned ; someone might introduce a Bill laying 
down that “all newspapers should say and display what they have to 
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say in language and lay-out which the people, educated 
to a defined stage in state schools, will understand ” 
—an 11+ standard, so to speak, with parity of esteem. 
The truth is that the rise of the popular press has been 
no isolated or capricious phenomenon. Certainly it has 
been very largely the remarkable achievement, both 
journalistic and commercial, of remarkable individuals. 
But it has been an inseparable part of the growth, warts 
and all, of twentieth-century democracy ; and the 
essence of a free press is variety and freedom of choice. 

To say all this is, of course, to explain the warts rather 
than to explain them away. It is not enough to say 
simply that this is what the millions want (which is 
not altogether true) or to retort by saying, truly enough, 
that the less popular press has its blinkers, too, in the 
selection of news and themes. Catering for the com- 
mon taste, in whatever field, carries with it special 
dangers. It tends to under reach itself. The process by 
which in much of the popular press the important is 
made a trivial, and the trivial important, can be defended 
in a free and democratic society. Equally, the accent on 
titillation can, as a consistent diet, especially perhaps 
for Sunday breakfast, be deplored, or, according to 
one’s view of these things, denounced. Stricture 
is reserved for the exaggerated attention given to sex 
and crime, but, however shocking, this particular mani- 
festation of contemporary popular taste may well be 
less important than the use of the half-truth and 
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the sacrifice of facts to triviality and sensation. To say 
this is not simply to strike the superior attitude. |r 
can be put to the democratic test. Sex is at any rate 
popular, whereas paradoxically, judged simply as a 
medium of information, the popular press is not. Its 
most avid customers will say that “you can’t believe 
what you see in the papers.” 

This point should not be misunderstood, as it too 
often is. The suggestion is not that newspapers tell 
lies ; nor is it, whatever the politicians may say, that 
they habitually distort the truth for political reasons. 
It is rather that in the process of fitting news and infor- 
mation into their popular formula too many newspapers 
too often twist them out of shape and give a misleading 
or incomplete impression ; and in so doing they under- 
mine the authority and respect which a free press 
ought to have. This is the really disturbing 
tendency. It is no more susceptible, of course, than 
any of the other latter-day characteristics of the press 
to regulation or enactment. Only the press itself, its 
publishers and its editors—and their customers—can 
grapple with it. In the end public opinion will decide. 
The argument comes back to where it started—to the 
role of education in the formation of popular taste ; and 
the eventual outcome, when education itself and public 
opinion are both powerfully influenced by the press 
(and by other, newer means of communication), is one 
of the great riddles of our times. 


Half Measures in Cyprus 


F the Government’s decision to send Lord Radcliffe 
to Cyprus proves to be the beginning of the long 
unravelling of the Cypriot tangle nobody will be more 
pleased than this journal. Unfortunately, it looks much 
more likely to turn out to be one more example of the 
futility of doing things by halves. 

Lord Radcliffe’s mission ought to be a token to the 
Cypriot people that when the Government talks of 
giving them self-government under a liberal constitu- 
tion, it means what it says, and success against the 
terrorists will not cause it to go back on its promise. 
But to the Cypriots, in their present mood, self-govern- 
ment is only a means to an end—self-determination. 
And on this vital point, the Prime Minister’s statement 
last week gave them little satisfaction—though he did, 
it is true, for the first time acknowledge in plain and 
positive terms the Cypriots’ claim to decide their own 
national status. 

But, while the “ principle” is accepted, its “ applica- 
tion ” is left to an indeterminate future ; Sir Anthony 
ended all the hopes that had been allowed to burgeon 
that the British Government had decided to name a day 
when the Cypriots can vote on the national status they 
want. This, together with the assumption—in spite of 
all the evidence to the contrary—that the Cypriots 


would co-operate in the absence of Archbishop 
Makarios, seems to have foredoomed Lord Radcliffe’s 
mission to failure. In an explosive situation, a gesture 
deprived of the ingredients essential for success can be 
worse than no gesture at all. 

The Government puts the blame for its decision 
to hold back, after all, on self-determination largely on 
the resolute Turkish refusal to allow Cyprus to 20 
to Greece, with the implied threat of civil war 
in the island should the British withdraw. But 
Turkey’s fears for the security of its southern ports 
should Cyprus pass out of British hands have been 
known for a long time. They are real and rightly 
command a good deal of sympathy ; but they do not 
render all other considerations of no account. 

The test here is pragmatic. Refusal to name a date 
for the application of self-determination does not 
guarantee continued British control of the island at all. 
On the contrary, in view of the hardening of Cyprict 
opinion this year, it would seem to make it far more 
probable that the British will be forced to leave— 
ignominously, and sooner rather than later. If this 's 
so, then it should be a purpose of British diplomacy 
to get the Turks to understand it, and each successive 
Turkish refusal to understand it is not a success, but 4 
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failure, for Britain. The Cypriots must one day be 
allowed to vote on their future status ; by Sir Anthony’s 
acceptance of the “ principle ” of self-determination the 
British Government now admits that this has become 
inevitable. If, when that happens, the Cypriots then 
decide to change their status, they will have to get not 
only Greek but Turkish assent, for which they will have 
to negotiate ; by then they will have their own repre- 
sentatives to speak for them. 

Che Government has failed to convince the Turks 
of all this. Apparently it can see no good purpose in 
enlisting the good offices of Nato to help it in its task. 
Cyprus, it is true, is primarily a British, not a Nato, 
defence post, but Nato is closely interested in a quarrel 
that has shot to pieces the defence arrangements on its 
eastern flank. Its participation in the international 
negotiations that must precede any solution of the 
Cyprus problem might make it easier for the Turks to 
play a positive part in place of this present non possin- 
nus. Naturally enough, preoccupied with the need to 
safeguard its oil interests in the Middle East, and to 
honour its treaty obligations to its remaining Arab 
protegés, the British Government is reluctant to give 
up the advantages of the status quo. The temptation 
to give way to its own backbenchers and to take refuge 
behind Turkey’s attitude must be strong. But it is too 
late to dig its toes in now. Once the Cypriot claim has 
been clearly acknowledged in principle there is bound 
to be continued agitation for a definite date when it can 
be exercised in practice. 

At the time of going to press, Cyprus is being debated 
in the Commons, and it is not known whether anything 
of substance will be added to the Prime Minister’s 
statement last week. But it is clear that if Lord Rad- 


The Noble Classes—I. 





Peers trom 


T HOUGH the public continues to be deeply 
interested in the peerage, it is doubtful how far 
mass observation of the daily lives, fortunes and mis- 
adventures of the nobility through the medium of the 
press (and latterly with the aid of television and domi- 
ciliary visits) provides a picture with any precision of 
outline. The exercise of the vestigial constitutional 
powers of the nobility is probably the least interesting 
feature to the average commoner ; but the arrival of 
the “ backwoodsmen ” to swell the adverse vote against 
the bill to abolish hanging last week may prompt some 
people to ask just who the British nobility is, in the 
second half of the twentieth century, in standard 
sociological terms. 

There is a wealth of genealogy in the reference 
books, but there are very few statistics in the modern 
sense. The purpose of this short article, and a subse- 
quent one, is simply to indicate the possibilities of the 
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cliffe’s mission is really to be the first step towards 
pacification, three things are essential. First, the 
Cypriots must be made to believe that the introduction 
of self-government is not an attemnt to fob them off 
with a second-best, but an essential preliminary to 
enosis—assuming that, once they have the running of 
their affairs in their own hands, they will still want to 
be governed from Athens. Only a definite date for 
the exercise of their choice can do this. Secondly, if 
there is to be any forward move, the deportation of 
Archbishop Makarios will have to be undone ; he will 
have to be brought back, at least to London. If 
he is really the only representative whom the Greek 
Cypriots will accept—and there is no evidence to con- 
fute this—to refuse to treat with him, simply because 
he is a political prelate and none too scrupulous about 
the use of violent men to gain his ends, is unwise ; moral 
scruples, however well-founded, defeat themselves 
when they lead to the use of British soldiers indefinitely 
to keep an alien people under British rule. If the 
Archbishop is ever effectively discredited, it will be by 
the people of Cyprus, not by the British Government. 

Finally, the campaign against the terrorists, which 
has recently enjoyed some encouraging successes, has 
to be carried on, and with undiminished vigour. But 
it must be pursued without recourse to such expedients 
as collective punishments. These are wrong ; whether 
technically legal or not, they are repugnant to all prin- 
ciples of law ; and their practical value is dubious, at 
best. Has any information been extracted from any 
Cypriot town or village through this kind of pressure ? 
The collective punishments are turning against Britain 
the general mass of Cypriots without whose goodwill 
no satisfactory settlement, now or later, is possible. 


the People 


statistical approach to the nobility, made in much the 
same way as is now normal for other social strata or 
groups. The material is incomplete ; but it puts to the 
test of a few figures some widely held beliefs about this 
class, and it may even throw some light on its future 
in an egalitarian age. 

The study of a social class can be powerfully helped 
by the modern device of sending out a detailed ques- 
tionnaire for answer by a sample in it ; but it may be 
doubted if the nobility—particularly the older nobility 
—is yet responsive to detailed questionnaires. The 
method adopted here has been to analyse and tabulate 
the biographical details of about 830 hereditary peers 
who composed the House of Lords in 1954 and set 
out in Dod and Who’s Who. This omits 16 Scottish 
peers and about 50 Irish peers. Moreover, not all 
peers give full and frank details of their curricula vitae. 
But it probably gives a fairly reliable picture of the class. 
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It is well known that, though the peerage is an 
ancient order, most titles are recent. The figures given 
here show that 21 per cent of the peerage is newly 
created, and a further 19 per cent of titles are held by 
the first descendant. Over half consist of first, second 
and third holders of the title—peerages mainly created 
in this century. Mr L. G. Pine calculates, in his recent 
study of the peerage*, that of 870 peerages—including 
Irish—extant in 1955, at least 395 were created since 
Queen Victoria’s death. Only 20 per cent are held by 
the eighth (or later) holder of the title—go back, that is, 
on an average life-span, to the eighteenth century. 

This is less true of the three higher orders of the 
peerage than of the two lower, which together make up 
71 per cent of the peerage. Twenty-eight per cent of 
barons and 29 per cent of viscounts are newly ennobled, 
but only 4 per cent of earls. Nearly a third of the earls 
are eighth holders of the title or even older. There is 
less readiness to create new earls—ex-prime ministers 
are limited in supply—and this, the most ancient of 
English titles, has not been unduly inflated. Dukedoms 
have been for some years reserved to royalty, and 
marquisates are also not freely given. There is thus a 
clear distinction between these degrees of precedence 
and the commoner run of barors and viscounts. 


But it is a mistake to suppose that the peerage has 
been inflated in any Gilbertian manner. As the accom- 
panying chart should suggest, the currency has suffered 
far more than the peerage at the hands of successive 
governments. The number of titles has, of course, 
increased—from 200 in the middle of the eighteenth 
century to about 870 today in a fairly steady line (but 
with a significant pause in the eighteen-forties and 
fifties). This does not mean that the proportion of peers 
in the population has increased ; on the contrary there 
has been a tendency to decline from about 22 per million 
in the eighteenth century to about 17 per million today. 
The proportion of the later Middle Ages was almost cer- 
tainly higher ; later in this century the proportion might 
increase again if the population ceased to grow. 

The growth of the peerage in numbers is, of course, 


*The Story of the Peerage. By L. G. Pine. Blackwood. 322 
pages. 25s. 
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the result of the ratio between creations and extinctions. 
Peerages in Britain are relatively shortlived, compared 
with continental nobility, because the title descends 
only to the male heir (occasionally though the female 
line). Elsewhere all noble offspring are noble; in 
Britain the other children have mere courtesy titles 
which do not pass to their children. If the British 
nobility had not been maintained by new creations 
since the French Revolution it would by now have 
died out ; the old French nobility is still alive. The 
ratio between creation and extinction is getting on for 
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2:1. In the last twenty years 235 peerages have been 
created (over 100 by Labour governments) and 135 
have become extinct, an average of 11.7 creations and 
6.7 extinctions a year. At the present net creation rate 
of 5 per annum, there would thus be 1,100 peers by the 
end of the century. But if a series of egalitarian govern- 
ments ceased creating peers—among other things—it 
would still require 150 years to extinguish the peerage 
(and 350 years for the baronetage). 

It does not follow that egalitarian governments would 
cease creating peers. The peerage, in fact, is no caste, 
and never has been ; it has always been permeable by 
commoners who gave service to the state — first by 
military prowess, later through trade (an early example 
was the contracting firm of de la Pole which was 
ennobled in the fifteenth century and ended as Earls of 
Suffolk.) The old and the new peer have always worn 
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ermine side by side—the man of lineage along with the 
man who had toed the party line. 

The importance of political services in raising com- 
moners to the peerage is clearly brought out in the chart 
on page 200. It shows that 47 per cent of new 
peers have served in the House of Commons, 35 per 
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cent have been Ministers of the Crown, 39 per cent have 
worked in local government, and 57 per cent have done 
other kinds of political service—mostly in local party 
organisations. These high percentages quickly fall 
away for second and later holders of titles. These, of 
course, can serve in the House of Commons only before 
they succeed to their title, and perhaps it is surprising 
how many—I2 per cent—contrive to cram in a short 
Commons career before they are finally debarred by a 
coronet from worthwhile parliamentary life. What is 
particularly notable—and commendable—is the way in 


Vietnam in 


UST two years ago M. Mendés-France had won his 
gamble with time : peace in Indo-China within a 
month, or his resignation as premier of the defeated 
French republic. The exhausted representatives of nine 
nations at the Far Eastern conference in Geneva had 
cast their eyes over the final draft of a declaration 
issued on behalf of the conference, though none of the 
Participants signed it), which laid down certain guiding 
Principles designed, among other things, to preserve 
the peace in Indo-China and to ensure the unification 
of divided Vietnam. Unification was to have been 
accomplished this month by means of general elections 
throughout the country. But the elections remain 
hypothetical. The Geneva declaration has been a dead 
letter ever since Mr Ngo Dinh Diem, President of the 
(South) Vietnamese Republic, made it clear a year ago 
that he would not take part in pre-electoral consulta- 
tions with representatives of the communist regime in 
the north from July 20, 1955, onwards, as the declara- 
tion had required. 
At the height of the war in Indo-China it was 
accepted as axiomatic in Washington and London, as 
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which peers with no hope of political advancement give 
their time to the often thankless task of local govern- 
ment. Thus 37 per cent of seventh holders of a title 
and above have given time to local government work, 
most of which is unpaid. 

It will be asked how far those who achieve nobility in 
fact come from the upper classes. The figures given on 
the schools of peers go some way to answer this ques- 
tion. Over half of all peers went to Eton or Harrow, 
and a further 20 per cent to other public schools. 
Possibly some of those who venture no information 
about their school careers in Who’s Who nevertheless 
went to public schools. But the difference in educa- 
tion between newly made peers and older peers is strik- 
ing. As the accompanying diagram shows, only 18 per 
cent of new creations went to Eton or Harrow, com- 
pared with 59 per cent of seventh holders of a title 
and above. 

A new peer may not have been to a public school 
himself, but once ennobled he tends to send his sons to 
Eton or Harrow. Rather more than half of those who 
are ennobled send their heirs to those schools and 
another 20-30 per cent to other public schools. Thus 
are the old and new nobility welded together, learning 
noblesse oblige—which later comes out in local govern- 
ment and in other ways to be dealt with later—at 
academies specially fitted to inculcate it. Besides, at 
Eton and Harrow young noblemen feel less conspicuous 
than at other schools. Whether this will continue is 
another matter. Some indication of the economic pros- 


pects of the peerage will appear in the succeeding 
article. 


the Hazard 


well as in Paris, that Indo-China was the gateway to 
South East Asia : its loss, so the argument ran, would 
open the floodgates to the communist tidal wave. Once 
the Viet Minh had gained control of the whole of 
Vietnam, outflanking Laos and Cambodia, they would 
threaten Siam and eventually join their comrades in 
the jungles of Malaya ; the loss of Singapore would be 
only a matter of time. Nothing that has happened in 
the last two years has made this argument any less valid 
than it was when the agonising battle of Dien Bien Phu 
had brought Mr Dulles to the second of his brinks. 
This is true even though a Vietnam won by peaceful 
methods would be less threatening than a country over- 
run by an army avid, perhaps, for fresh fields to 
conquer. 

But the engulfing of South East Asia by the victorious 
army of General Giap as the spearhead of China’s 
hordes now seems a remoter prospect than when the 
ink was drying on the Geneva agreements. At one time, 
the probability was that if July, 1956, did not bring 
South Vietnam under the Viet Minh’s control, Presi- 
dent Ho Chi Minh of the (North) Vietnamese Demo- 
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cfatic Republic would order a southward thrust which, 
because of the enormous superiority of his army over 
that of President Diem, would bring him victory in a 
matter of weeks. It has never been in doubt that by 
retaining control of two provinces of Laos through the 
Viet Minh-officered Pathet Lao forces—in flagrant 
violation of the Geneva agreements—Ho Chi Minh has 
been maintaining an advance base from which an out- 
flanking attack against South 
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There is a change of method: the Viet Minh will seek 
their objectives by other means—infiltration, subversion 
(culminating, if all went according to plan, in riots and 
attempted assassinations of Vietnamese government 
leaders) and economic and social competition. If this 
is so—and all the evidence points that way—how will 
the Diem regime in South Vietnam stand up to the 
challenge? On the power of the regime to resist subver- 

sion, there is certainly ground for 





Vietnam could be made more 





conveniently than across the 
narrow coastal strip of Annam at 
the dividing line along the 17th 
parallel. 

While such aggression cannot 
yet be ruled out, it does seem to 
have receded from the calendar 
of immediate dangers. Indeed, 
in the Far East almost as much 
as in Europe, communist tacti- 
cians seem to have placed war as 
an instrument of policy in cold 
storage. Several factors have 
contributed to this change of 
tactics: the South East Asia 
Treaty (Seato), which drew an 
imaginary line over the frontiers 
of the Indo-China states and 
warned the communist countries 
not to transgress it ; the develop-. 
ing fear of a suicidal nuclear war ; 
and the Bandoeng conference, 












which opened the eyes of the 
Chinese and Viet Minh foreign 














ministers, Chou En-lai and Pham 
Van Dong, to the universal desire 
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-]} tempered optimism. The very 
survival of the regime, in the face 
of apparently insuperable odds, 
has demonstrated its vigour. 
Two years ago it was generally 
assumed that Mr Diem would not 
long remain in office. Largely 
untried himself, he had inherited 
a legacy of almost inconceivable 
chaos : a defeated and demoral- 
ised army, three major rebel- 
lions and several smaller ones, 
a flow of refugees in thousands 
from the north. To set against 
this, he could muster only two 
assets : on the one hand, staunch 
political support and bountiful 
material aid from the Americans 
and, on the other, a character of 
extraordinary obstinacy and 
single-mindedness. The first 
eighteen months of his regime 
were a constant—and in the end 
successful—struggle to assert and 
consolidate his power. Today, 
while the loyalty of the thousands 
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of brain-washed ex-Viet Minh 





for peace of their -fellow-Asians, 

making them, as it were, the prisoners of the “ five 
principles’ Chou himself had drafted with Pandit 
Nehru. 

When, at a conference in Hanoi last September, the 
Viet Minh formed a “ Fatherland Front” with the 
object of promoting the unification of Vietnam by peace- 
ful means, and specifically renounced military means to 
achieve unity, it was clear that Moscow’s change of 
policy had reached the local plane. It has indeed, long 
been apparent that the Russians would exert a restrain- 
ing influence on their distant co-religionaries of the 
Viet Minh—a point that was confirmed in London in 
the spring, when the Russian delegate at the Anglo- 
Soviet conference of the Geneva co-chairman accepted 
the British thesis that it was more important to preserve 
the peace in Indo-China than to hold all-Vietnam 
elections at the appointed time. The replies from South 
and North Vietnam to the messages sent by the co- 
chairmen after the London conference were published 
this week ; they give substance to the hope that there 
will be no outbreak of violence in the coming months. 

If military action seems unlikely, there is no evidence 
of a change in communist purposes in South East Asia. 


supporters who are now claimed 
to have “rallied to the government” must remain 
in doubt, it seems plain that the power of 
the Viet Minh in the South has been, or soon 
will be, broken. Indeed, if the Viet Minh had been 
as strong as the propaganda of its supporters or of 
Diem’s detractors had made out, it would certainly 
have prevented the holding of the anti-Bao Dai 
referendum last October and of the Constituent Assem- 
bly elections in March. 

Whether the economic and social challenge of the 
North will be met as successfully is still in doubt. In 
a sense, the battle for rice production in the Mekong 
river delta in the South is as important to the “free 
world” as was the battle for the physical control of 
the rice bowl of the Red river delta in the North during 
the Indo-China war. Only by restoring paddy output 
to what it was before the war can South Vietnam earn 
enough foreign currency to import the capital goods 
it needs for its economic development and to make itself 
independent of American aid. The massive aid which 
the Viet Minh regime receives from China and Russia 
is entirely directed towards capital development: a rail- 
way has been built to China, the coal mines and cement 
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works of Tongking are in full production again. This 
challenge in what might be termed the “ race for via- 
bility” cannot be met by methods that succeeded in 
different circumstances in the past. Indeed, responsible 
Americans have bong been aware of the need for a 
fundamental rethinking of the basic concepts of their 
aid programmes to countries like Vietnam. When 
Senator Mike Mansfield, the “creator” of the Diem 
regime, reported on his latest visit to Vietnam last 
October, he recommended the appointment of a special 
American mission to Vietnam to redesign the aid pro- 
gramme in order to enable the Vietnamese to stand on 
their own feet. And President Eisenhower—aware that 
countries receiving aid on a yearly basis cannot be 
expected to embark on long-term development projects 
—asked for the power to make commitments for up to 
ten years when presenting his aid programme to Con- 
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gress in March. There has been no action on Senator 
Mansfield’s suggestion, and Congress has turned down 
the President’s request. 

Yet it is increasingly probable that the battle will 
be lost or won on the economic front. It could even 
be seriously argued that a British grant to aid the 
Diem government in restoring rice production or in 
resettling its refugees might be as valuable strategically 
as expenditure on the naval base in Singapore. If the 
time comes when South Vietnam has a well-fed, well- 
housed and contented peasantry, and a “ prewar” 
surplus of rice and rubber for export, the Diem regime, 
or its successor, may find that it can contemplate with- 
out fear the prospect of “co-existence” and even of 
reunion with the more populous North. British trade 
would in that event be better safeguarded than by any 
military alliance. 





Notes of the 





Week 








Nkrumah Wins 


HE result of the general election in the Gold Coast is 

decisive, and for that everyone in this country can feel 
thankful. Dr Nkrumah’s Convention People’s Party, 
campaigning on the issue of immediate independence, has 
emerged with almost the same sweeping majority which it 
secured in 1954—69 seats out of 102 declared, with 2 
results still to come. This is far larger than most com- 
mentators on the spot expected in view of the strong fight 
put up by the opposition in the past year. But the opposi- 
tion challenge has signally failed. Not only has the CPP 
won a large majority for the country as a whole, but it has 
won a respectable number of seats in the three provinces 
Where it might have been in so hopeless a minority as to 
have forfeited any claim to lead the country as a unified 
whole. It has won a majority in Transvolta-Togoland, 
well over a third of the seats in Ashanti where opposition 
has been bitterest and best organised, and eleven seais 
in the Northern Territories where one of the government’s 
hottest critics, Mr Braimah, was unseated. Dr Nkrumah’s 
Veteran opponent in the colony, Dr Danquah, failed to 
regain his seat and the government made a clean sweep. 


Mr Lennox-Boyd can hardly hesitate to pronounce these 
results a “ reasonable majority ” in favour of independence 
in a unitary state, and against any further delays by way of 
4 constituent assembly to work out a federal solution, such 
as have been demanded by the National Liberation Move- 
ment in Ashanti and its afiy the Northern People’s Con- 


gress. It is true that the NLM may yet argue that the CPP 
failed to win over a third of the votes cast in Ashanti, for 
its 11 seats are held by narrow majorities. This is the stock 
retort of the beaten party in a British parliamentary system. 
It won’t wash ; and Mr Lennox-Boyd should say so. But 
that does not mean that it will not tempt supporters of the 
NLM to think that they must now organise to win their 
ends by other than constitutional means. They should 
receive urgent and immediate counsel to suppress such 
dangerous thoughts. But, above all perhaps, Dr Nkrumah 
must be generous in victory and implement the Bourne 
scheme for regional devolution in full. He won by superior 
appeal, organisation and funds—the last being a big factor. 
He will get independence—but he can only make a real 
success of it with the co-operation of Ashanti and the North. 


Crisis by Zik 


R LENNOX-BOYD will have to explain what he has done, 

if anything, to make Dr Azikiwe, premier of the 
Eastern Region of Nigeria, send him—and generally release 
—one of the most boorishly worded telegrams the Colonial 
Secretary can ever have received from a colonial minister. 
Dr Azikiwe threatens to resign unless the governor is 
recalled, and accuses both the governor, Sir Clement Pleass, 
and the Colonial Secretary of improper interference with the 
region’s government and of political bias. More specifically 
what infuriates Dr Azikiwe seems to be a move by the 
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governor to get the legislature to examine government 
finances, and especially an African bank in which the govern- 
ment holds deposits, after the speaker had ruled a motion 
on the subject out of order because certain libel cases started 
by the premier against people and newspapers that have 
been insinuating irregularities put the matter sub judice. 


Sir Clement Pleass has been in trouble before with Dr 
Azikiwe, and on that occasion—when he reserved a finance 
bill into which clauses had been inserted to abolish certain 
appointments held by Europeans—he proved to be in the 
right. But whether he is in the right or not on this 
occasion the violence of Dr Azikiwe’s reactions strongly 
suggests that more is at stake than the use of the 
governor’s powers. This can in any case be easily remedied 
before long, because Dr Azikiwe has the right to claim 
independence for the region this year as Mr Awolowo has 
already done for the West. He can then dispose of. the 


“ British banking monopoly ” exactly as he will—if he can 
find one. 


The political indications are, however, that Dr Azikiwe 
feels in need of a diversion. He does not like the persistent 
enquiries that have been made about the bank with which 
his name was associated. He does not like, perhaps, some 
of the political pressures being exerted upon him in his own 
party, or the state of the region under his party’s rule. He 
does not like the outlook for the constitutional conference 
next September where his bid for a stronger centre (which 
has much on rational grounds to commend it) is likely to be 
defeated by the strong feelings for autonomy in the other 
two regions and their profound suspicions of Dr Azikiwe 
himself—which his latest outburst will not allay. So he 
dumps the region in Mr Lennox-Boyd’s lap. Mr Lennox- 
Boyd should return the chalice—it is poisoned. 


Plain Words from Padiham 


S IR ANTHONY EDEN just missed making a first-class speech 
at Padiham last week. This is a pity. By felicitous 
timing and the coinage of some striking phrases he contrived 
that the same newspapers which devoted acres of space to 
Mrs Miller also gave headlines to the warning that the 
country risked “ poverty by stages.” That needed to -be 
strongly said and widely read, though whether his warning 
of “mortal peril” will prove salutary at home without 
frightening holders of the pound abroad, as it did last 
summer, remains to be seen. Still, Sir Anthony went a 
fair way to meeting what should be two main objects of the 
Government’s public relations at the moment: to keep the 
picture of what will happen if inflation is not stopped before 
the public and to resist all attempts to stop the process of 
disinflation. His comment that “there is no international 
welfare state ” helped to drive home the first point, while on 
the second he showed firmness in defending the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to encourage greater mobility of labour and 
to give no encouragement to new wage demands ; on wages 
he may perhaps have been heartened by the thin arguments 
—and thinner attendance—that he met in the House of 
Commons two days before when he argued that, for ex- 
ample’s sake, restraint must begin at Westminster. 

But where Sir Anthony might profitably have turned from 
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the stick to the carrot, he faltered. It was a party occasion, 
and he had, of course, to take his brief from Central Office 
as well as from the Treasury. He made a witty and effective 
attack on Labour’s plan for equality, but he was unable to 
cap it with a convincing statement of the Tory alternative— 
which is after all what Tory electorates the country over are 
waiting for. The Tory Central Office should certainly forbid 
Sir Anthony to use the words “ property-owning demo- 
cracy”” again until he has explained what he means by it. 
Until he does the presumption will grow that he does not 
know ; and this is one of several points on which there is an 
urgent need for the Tories to do some rethinking. Between 
dispelling the danger of “ poverty by stages ” through the 
ardours of disinflation and mobility of labour and Mr 
Butler’s economic grail of a doubled living standard lies a 
long and still poorly illuminated road. 


Mr Rakosi Goes 


HE bullet-headed Mr Matyas Rakosi looks so exactly 

what he is—a tough Communist diehard of the old 
Stalinist guard—that his fall comes as a surprise. Yét the 
tide had clearly been running strongly against him. Eve: 
since the Soviet party congress last February, opposition ‘o 
Mr Rakosi within the Hungarian Communist party has beea 
strong and at times surprisingly vocal. His position 
appeared to depend increasingly on the open support that he 
still enjoyed from Moscow. His resignation as First Secre- 
tary of the party only a few days after his return from a visit 
to Moscow indicates that the Russians decided to drop him. 
Their decision was no doubt partly a consequence of 
Marshal Tito’s visit to Moscow ; it is significant that Mr 
Rakosi’s successor, Mr Erno Geré, has lost no time in 
eating humble pie about past Hungarian “ calumnies ” of 
Jugoslavia. 

Yet even without Marshal Tito’s prodding, it must have 
been more and more obvious both in Moscow and in Buda- 
pest that Mr Rakosi would have to go. He is so clearly 
the kind of leopard who could not possibly change his spots. 
He made some effort to toe the new line ; he admitted 
mistakes, denounced the personality cult, extolled collective 
leadership, rehabilitated Mr Rejk and made gestures fo the 
Jugoslavs. But in spite of all he said and did he remained 
a hated symbol of Stalinist repression and a stumbling block 
to all those who want to make Communist rule more popular 
in Hungary. 

The fall of Rakosi may not, however, mean any sweeping 
changes in Hungary—at least not yet. His succesior is not 
Mr Imre Nagy, who last year was dismissed from the 
premiership and later expelled from the party for‘his “ Right 
deviation,” and who has since become identified with the 
demand for more liberal policies. It is the economic expert, 
Mr Geré, an old Stalinist, who has apparently worked closely 
with Mr Rakosi. Mr Geré’s speech on Wednesday to the 
central committee suggests that the Hungarians can hope 
for some economic relief, but that the party will continue 
to stamp heavily on ebullient Communist intellectuals, 
like the group (known as the Petoefi circle) which was 
recently strongly castigated for advocating “ bourgeois and 
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counter-revolutionary views.” An interesting distinction is 
being made between “incorrect views,” which can be 
tolerated, and “opportunist views hostile to the party” 
which cannot, The distinction may not prove easy to main- 
tain. 


Mr Zorin’s Recall 


HEN the Russians nominated as their first ambassador 
W to Bonn Mr Zorin (a deputy foreign minister, and 
well known as the diplomatic sapper who in 1948 blew 
Czechoslovakia’s bridges to the west), the west German 


government received their choice uneasily. A less important - 


man would have better suited the desire of Dr Adenauer 
and Herr von Brentano to give the quietest possible start 
to the new relationship between Bonn and Moscow. Now, 
after barely seven months on the Rhine, Mr Zorin has been 
abruptly recalled. His term there has not been short beyond 
precedent ; indeed, that of M. Joxe, the French ambassador 
in Bonn, has almost coincided with it. But M. Joxe, as is 
known, is leaving to take over the highest official post at 
the Quai d’Orsay, and he has allowed himself comfortable 
time for his farewells. 

Mr Zorin broke the news to Herr von Brentano on Satur- 
day afternoon, when the federal foreign minister was pre- 
occupied with Mr Nehru’s visit ; he took his leave of Dr 
Adenauer on Monday, and left on Wednesday. The signi- 
ficance of his recall cannot be assessed with any certainty 
until it becomes known what new duties he is taking up and 
who, if anyone, is to succeed him. He has said nothing to 
explain it. Its abruptness has come as a shock in Bonn. 

Neither the Soviet foreign office in Moscow, nor Mr 
Zorin himself, had made any attempt in recent weeks to 
conceal their dissatisfaction with the state of relations 
between Bonn and Moscow. These were not at all what 
the Russians had in mind when the agreement to exchange 
ambassadors was made, with a fanfare of reconciliation, in 
Moscow in September. The new channel was not working 
in either direction: Herr Haas in Moscow was being starved 
of instructions by his government ; Mr Zorin in Bonn was 
being kept in quarantine. Politically frozen, Mr Zorin 
remained socially indefatigable, travelling widely about 
Germany and making sure that it should be known that his 
reception in Bonn had been disappointing. Some Germans 
thought his complaint justified and the federal government's 
tactics mistaken. An official dinner which Dr Gerstenmaier, 
the president of the Bundestag, gave to Mr Zorin on the 
Petersberg, on the suggestion of the Social Democrat vice- 
president, Professor Schmid, was prompted in part by such 
a feeling ; the Bundestag was stepping into the gap created 
by the government. 

Mr Shepilov may merely have decided that Mr Zorin was 
wasting his time and might as well come home ; or he may 
have intended a gesture. On a narrow calculation his action 
may suit Dr Adenauer, who, taken aback by the hostile 
American reaction to his agreement with the Russians in 
September, has been working to limit the damage ever 
since. But a body of German opinion is already impatient 
at the failure to use the new channel to Moscow in pursuit 
of German unity. Whether deliberately or incidentally, Mr 


Shepilov by recalling Mr Zorin has given fresh fuel to that 
discontent, 
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Defence and Politics 


yy Commons debate on defence which looms in the 
week after next is building up to a very serious 
occasion. Can the savings, which now seem to be accepted 
as inevitable, make sense both in military terms and in 
terms of the western alliance? © The Government has 
barely been keeping within the bounds of responsibility, 
and now Labour has apparently decided to step right over. 
The Labour MPs are reported to have decided to ask the 
Government to abolish the call-up by the end of 1958 and 
to make a big cut in defence expenditure. To make sure 
that no vote-catching is left untried, it is said that Labour 
will also suggest that the two-year period should be cut in 
the meantime. The one sensible idea for saving manpower 
at once—the adoption of a system of selective service—will 
evidently be sternly opposed in the sacred name of 
equality. To give the whole rigmarole a spurious air of 
responsibility a rider has been slipped in that Nato must 
be consulted. What if Nato objects or makes alternative 
proposals ? Colonel Wigg is said to have protested that 
all this was quite unrealistic; if so, he deserves to be 
congratulated. 

It is all too obvious that much of this new Labour policy 
springs from anxiety that the Government may steal a 
political march. If Ministers now find themselves facing 
embarrassing political pressure they have only themselves 
to thank ; from Norwich onwards Sir Anthony Eden has 
laid a trail of momentous implications. The Government’s 
duty in the coming defence debate, however, is clear ; it 
must explain the big cuts it now plans not only in economic 
but also in strategic terms. This will be all the more im- 
portant if, as seems likely, Ministers will not be in a position 
to bring the matter down to details. Labour’s duty is 
equally clear: to remember that by 1960 mistakes made 
now will have flowered into intractable problems that 
could endanger the security of the country for which 
Labour may well be responsible. Does it want another 
Attlee rearmament crisis ? 


Arms and Fudge 


“ AD, Sir, Mr Shepilov is right!” Colonel Blimp, had 

he not died gallantly in the war, might well have 
subscribed to the Soviet foreign minister’s remarks on 
Monday about the futility of the United Nations Disarma- 
ment Commission. More patient mortals, too, will be 
exasperated by the sight of the commission, after a fort- 
night of sterile bickering in New York, simply passing the 
baby back to the same five-nation sub-committee that met 
in London in the spring. The majority group in the com- 
mission evidently feels that the world ought to recognise 
Soviet intransigence as the sole obstacle to agreement ; but 
it has so mismanaged its case that in most people’s eyes the 
issues are more confused than ever. 

Ludicrously, while the western governments are each 
contemplating unilateral arms cuts, their spokesmen have 
been wearying the commission with reservations about the 
extent to which their countries could disarm even by agree- 
ment. They have thus handed Mr Gromyko a splendid 
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opportunity on a plate. Last week Mr Gromyko took it ; 
and who can blame him ? He must have enjoyed being able 
to say that Russia would accept the armed manpower limit 
of 24 million now sponsored by the United States, but 
would like to press on as soon as possible to the 1} million 
level. originally proposed by France and Britain. When 
western diplomats begin to make rueful jokes about “ these 
confounded Russians—always saying yes,” and to reveal a 
yearning for the good old nyet days of Mr Molotov, is it 
surprising that public opinion should go sour ? 

The West might have used the New York meetings to 
explain to the world—having first cleared its own collective 
mind—the difference between the arms cuts that depend- 
able international control would make possible, and those 
that are possible now ; the fact that a “ partial” control 
system, such as Russia proposes, would play into the hands 
ot whichever powers proved the more unscrupulous ; and 
the fact that unilateral arms cuts necessitated by economic 
pressures offer the world no lasting security against war. 
One resounding restatement of these truths would have 
stolen Mr Gromyko’s thunder. Instead, the western spokes- 
men took the defensive and trotted out a fudgy-collection of 
familiar phrases. To go on like this must mean not merely 
lesing the propaganda battle, but losing sight of the essen- 
tials of the disarmament problem itself. 


Testing ... Testing... 


URING the last United Nations Assembly, India tabled 

a proposal for the suspension of all tests of nuclear 
weapons. The Assembly contented itself with referring this 
proposal to the Disarmament Commission, and in New York 
last week Mr Krishna Menon asked the commission to act 
on it. For the United States, Mr Wadsworth argued that 
tests should be halted only as part of a disarmament agree- 
ment embodying effective controls; he agreed with Mr 
Menon that no nation had the right to endanger mankind’s 
genetic future, and he claimed that American and British 
tests, staged with due warning and carefully controlled, were 
better designed to avoid this danger than “ unheralded secret 
explosions in the remoter parts of the Eurasian land mass.” 

Mr Nutting drew on the Medical Research Council to 
support his argument that the only real danger lay in the 
possibility of an increase in the number and scale of tests, 
and repeated the Prime Minister’s offer to negotiate a 
“ rationing ” system. Mr Gromyko showed no interest in 
this idea, but he gave the Indian proposal his full support ; 
and on Monday in Moscow, Mr Shepilov gave the halting 
of tests a prominent place in his maiden speech to the 
Supreme Soviet, which duly supported his appeal. 

On form thus far, there can be little doubt that world 
opinion will be more favourably impressed by the Soviet 
than by the western attitude to tests. However justified 
the western governments may be in arguing that they cannot 
afford to stop testing until controlled disarmament is agreed, 
and however difficult the particular position of Britain, 
which has not yet tested the hydrogen bomb on which it 
has already spent much effort, most people will prefer the 
simple sophistries of Moscow to the tortuous ones of the 
West. The only thing that-is likely to make a positive 
impact on opinion is a positive proposal—and one lies ready 
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to hand, in the idea of rationing. Last Thursday Sir 
Anthony Eden was coaxed into conceding that a rationing 
plan might be negotiated separately if the more general 
Anglo-French disarmament programme makes no progess. 
Is it not time to put this concept forward in bold and simple 
terms, instead of reluctant and qualified ones ? 


Radioactive Man 


HE terms for the House of Commons debate on radio- 
T active hazards were drawn so narrowly that Monday 
night’s speakers found themselves prowling, like wolves 
outside a palisade, around the main issue raised by the 
Medical Research Council’s recent report on radioactivity 
and its dangers. Speakers who strayed beyond the medical 
aspects of the subject were ruled out of order; but ihe 
report itself dismissed the main medical bogy of radio- 
activity—its long-term genetic effects—by calmly describing 
how the more deadly hazard of strontium from the pu!- 
verised fabric of H-bombs would make mankind prey tw 
all kinds of fatal diseases long before nuclear tests and the 
like had raised the world’s level of radioactivity to a figure 
capable of setting off genetic mutations. The dangers of 
strontium were precisely described in the report ; safety 
depends on not increasing the rate of H-bomb trials above 
that current for the past few years. If these fine limits 
are exceeded, retribution might be expected within tis 
generation’s lifetime. 

The threat of strontium assumes such formidable, 
Shadowy dimensions that it makes the dangers associated 
with the peaceful generation of radiation, in factorics, 
atomic power stations, laboratories and hospitals, seem 
petty by comparison, however critical to the individuals 
involved. A debate in which questions involving the release 
of more and more strontium into the atmosphere were ruled 
out of order was inevitably a sterile affair in which the 
Minister of Health promised yet another medical com- 
mittee, this time to look into the disconcerting discovery 
by the MRC committee that the over-enthusiastic use of 
X-rays in hospitals has already added 20 times as much 
radiation to the natural level as all the nuclear explosions 
put together. Mr Turton also said that new safety codes 
governing the industrial and clinical use of radioactive 
substances were in process of being drafted. The Factory 
inspectors will not find it easy to enforce the rigorous dis- 
cipline followed by the Atomic Energy Authority es‘ab- 
lishments in all the factories and power stations that will 
eventually use these substances. 


BMC on the Eve 


Slaps British Motor Corporation is standing firm on its 
refusal to discuss unilaterally the question of compensa- 
tion for the dismissed workers ; the most it offers is to talk 
locally about the way any future dismissals might be 
handled. The unions are bent on negotiation on compensa- 
tion only, and argue that they are as much under duress by 
having 6,000 of their members thrown on the labour 
exchanges as the firm by the threat of a strike. The Ministry 
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‘ROCKET’ to ROENTGEN* 


* Unit of Radiation Dosage 


Since the earliest days of railways, locomotives’ boilers have 
been wrapped snugly in quilted waistcoats or “mattresses” of 
pure asbestos, carefully tailored to conserve and concentrate 
all the heat within the steam-raising area. 

Asbestos can conserve other things besides heat. In atomic 
energy research establishments, where all risk of radio-active 
particles escaping into the air must be prevented, the air is 
purified by special filters made from Blue Asbestos and cotton. 
Both these uses owe much of their success to the superior 
properties of a certain type of asbestos from the Cape Asbestos 
Company’s own South African mines, The Company’s activities 
however embrace much more than mining. “Cape” today is 
an important group owning factories in several countries and 
producing a number of well-known products such as the range 
of CAPOSITE thermal insulation materials, CAPASCO brake 
and clutch linings, and ASBESTOLUX non-combustible 
asbestos insulation board. 
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Capt 
THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LIMITED 
114 & 116 Park Street, London, W.1 
WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF AMOSITE AND BLUE ASBESTOS 
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SOURCES OF POWER 
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A swollen raindrop rolls off a leaf and 


falls on a leaf below. On the impact, the 
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lower leaf is deflected ; for an instant it 


becomes the blade of a paddle-wheel, 
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for an instant it is driven. 
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From the top of a giant cataract to 
the power-house below, a torrent 
of water is directed down a man-made 


flume to whirl the blades of a turbine. 


» 


The turbine is geared to a dynamo. 
At this point, where water power becomes 
electrical power, Crompton Parkinson 
take over. There have been few major 
developments in the control of electricity 
with which this Company has not been 


associated. And so long as there is 
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oy electricity, and from whatsoever source it 

i is made, Crompton Parkinson will continue 
ay : to develop machinery and equipment 

veg i for its conduction, measurement, 


moderation and utilisation. 
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of Labour has failed to bridge this gap, and unless some 
highly extensible formula is thought up by somebody soon, 
rhe Aght will be on next week. 

I: is an unnecessary fight, which nobody wants. Though 
the company stands to win, it will pay heavily in the loss 
of production at a time when competition is pressing it hard 
and the loss of goodwill in its labour relations will be 
another, if incalculable, debit. The strikers will almost 
certainly go back, after injuring their source of livelihood 
and failing to help their redundant fellow workers, without 
the satisfaction of feeling that they have even established 
a new procedure in dealing with redundancy. This has 
already been tacitly accepted by other employers after the 
Standard dispute ; Vauxhalls in giving 520 redundant 
workers two weeks’ notice have earned the encomium from 
the union of being “ fair in the circumstances.” 

The heaviest casualty will be labour relations generally 
and the government’s labour policy. BMC’s tactless remark 
that it could not give longer notice because its material 
prospects would be injured will be remembered not only 
against BMC, but against employers as a whole. It is not 
surprising that Sir Anthony Eden nodded vigorously when 
Labour speakers criticised the BMC’s attitude. In a sense 
the BMC’s position is impregnable ; it observed procedure 
to the letter ; it gave holiday pay along with the legal notice 
to help tide workers over ; its difficulties are the result of 
circumstances, including government policy, outside its con- 
trol ; it saw what happened to Standards ; it is in the right. 
But all this is a poor substitute for political sense and timing. 


Egg Nonsense 


IRST glance at the report of the commissioner who 
F inquired into the egg marketing scheme suggests that 
it is precisely the sort of balancing-trick, “ economics ” 
versus “ practicability,” which was to be expected after the 
public hearing last April. The commissioner, a former 
member of the National Farmers’ Union, has come down 
in favour of the proposed marketing scheme, but the 
strength of the opposition at the inquiry evidently impressed 
him enough to decide to try to soften the blow. But it is 
very difficult to soften either an egg or a monopoly without 
breaking them. What the commissioner has really done is 
produce a series of what he calls “ major modifications ” 
which demonstrate that the scheme as a whole is totally 
wrong in principle. sot tf 

The commissioner proposes to raise the exemption limit 
from compulsory marketing from producers with 25 hens 
to those with 50 ; he would permit casual “ farm gate ” sales 
without restriction ; and he suggests that other forms of 
direct sale to consumers should be permitted under licence 
from the marketing board—which in effect is creating a 
little competition with one hand and handing it over to the 
monopoly for suppression with the other. The board would 
hardly permit private enterprise eggs to undercut the NFU’s 
packing-station eggs—even if they were duly graded and 
stamped en route to the housewife. If this is the commuis- 
Sioner’s idea of competition, then it is a naif one 

The commissioner bases his plea for an egg industry that 
shall somehow exist half-slave, half-free on the grounds that 
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objectors failed to show how the market is to be kept stable 
unless the packing stations get enough eggs through some 
measure of compulsion or how the subsidy is to be paid. 
The short answer is that the subsidy can be paid only on 
graded and stamped eggs which would give adequate incen- 
tive to sell eggs to the packing stations. - It is not the packing 
stations but the consumers that need the eggs. But one good 
thing has come out of this argument ; the commissioner’s 
report has been published* and this alone may.cause the 
Government to think twice about the marketing scheme. 
“ The case in favour of competition,” says the commis- 
sioner, “ is overwhelming.” Let the Government accept that 
as his real recommendation and act accordingly. 


Pig Wisdom 


a great merit of the Bosanquet Commission’s reportt 
on pigs, on the other hand, is that it rejects all zasy 
panaceas or compromises and backs up its conclusions with 
a rigorous economic analysis. The pet solution for the “ pig 
muddle ” offered by the farmers’ union and certain other 
groups is (once again) a compulsory marketing board which 
would pay producers fixed prices and allocate their pigs 
between the three main markets dealing in bacon, fresh 
pork, and manufactured products. The Commission rightly 
objects that each of these markets has diverse and fluctuating 
requirements, and that if the farmer’s attempts to seek out 
his own best market were replaced by the decisions 6f a 
single board, the result would be considerable rigidity and 
“on occasions grave mistakes.” Even the more limited 
planning of the bacon market on its own would entail in 
practice parallel controls over both the pork market and 
over imports—neither of which is at all desirable. 

Thus the Commission turns to milder remedies for the 
imperfections of the pig market. In the bacon market it 
would terminate the near monopoly now enjoyed by the 
Fatstock Marketing Corporation (the company promoted 
by the farmers’ union) and substitute a system of minimum 
prices which would be agreed weekly between producers 
and curers, but which would leave full freedom. of indi- 
vidual contract. Conversely, in the pork market, it would 
like to see the development of farmers’ co-operatives as 
a balancer to the sway of the auction markets. These 
measures, and the improvement of market intelligence; 
should help to get a healthier balance between stability and 
competition. But the Commission’s main proposal :s for 
the creation of a Pig Industry Development Authority, 
financed by a small levy on each pig slaughtered, which 
would undertake a comprehensive programme for the 
improvement of pig breeding, production, grading, and 
processing. The Authority would be representative of all 
sections of the pig industry. The only doubt about it is 
whether the three independent members would be able to 
prod their thirteen colleagues into really effective improve- 
ments. But basically the approach is the right one, Instead 
of seeking for a degree of stability which is not really 
practicable or wise, the pig industry should grab this chance 
to get firmly established on its own feet before the taxpayer 
tires of so much support. 
~* Cmd. 9805. }Report of the Reorganisation Commission for 
Pigs and Bacon. Cmd. 9795. 5s. 6d. 
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...-And Nothing But Silverman 


T is now very unlikely that Mr Silverman’s Bill to 
] abolish capital punishment will become law. Ques- 
tioned this week about the Government’s policy towards 
it, now that it has been rejected by the House of Lords, 
the Prime Minister was suspiciously non-committal. If, 
as he implied, the Government may not be able to make a 
statement before the autumn, then obviously it plans to 
do nothing so simple as merely to give time for the Silver- 
man Bill to pass through the Commons again next session. 

The Bill’s future has always rested with the little group 
of Tory abolitionists. So long as they stood firm, there 
was a narrow majority for abolition. They have, however, 
been coming under intense party pressure, not least in 
their constituencies. This pressure will reach its peak 
at the annual party conference in early October, and it 
is known that some Tory abolitionists would now gladly 
jump for safety if the Government would throw them a 
rope. This will probably be provided in the form of 
a Government Bill to amend the law of murder and restrict 
capital punishment to certain categories. 

In 1948, after winning a free vote in the Commons, the 
abolitionists secured nothing—not even a wider use of the 
prerogative of mercy. Eight years later it looks as if they 
will secure the sort of compromise which the Lords 
rejected in 1948, which a Royal Commission was appointed 
to examine—and turned down as impracticable—and 
which the Commons themselves voted against six months 
ago. One can only hope that the waverers among the 
abolitionists will stick to their guns, even if it means risk- 
ing political martyrdom. 


London Greets Iraq 


© sooner does the policeman at the top of Constitu- 
N tion Hill open the special gate of the park than a 
knot of people gathers to give the King of Iraq a friendly 
wave as he drives from Buckingham Palace to some cere- 
mony in London. Some of them simply like to look at a 
king, but there are other grounds for this friendly interest: 
some appreciate loyal friends, some have served in Iraq 
ip one capacity or another, and wish nothing but good to 
this, the sturdiest of the Arab states. After many cen- 
turies of forgetfulness, heaven has blessed Iraq: in all the 
underdeveloped belt of the world there is no other country 
(except perhaps its neighbour Iran) that enjoys so rich 
an endowment for developing itself—money, water, room, 
and resources for an increase of population and a better 
way of life. 

But Iraq has helped itself, too, spending the money it 
is earning from oil in a more purposeful way than any 
state comparably endowed. Because its main oil deposits 
are far from the sea, it lagged for a time behind Iran and 
Saudi Arabia in earning power. It is. now overhauling 
them, but long before it has done so, it has far more than 
either to show for its money. Already today the oil 
revenues are bringing good to many ; they can soon bring 
great good to great numbers provided that, meantime, Iraq 
enjoys political stability. 
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This advantage the country at present possesses, though 
at a price which some of its citizens think high. The last 
election, in 1954, was a rigged affair which left power in 
the hands of its old conservative ruling class and, in the 
eyes of many younger townsmen, produces a staid, even 
stuffy, policy far removed from the stimulating life they 
would like to lead—looking now east, now west, on the 
model of President Nasser. The more sedate and pro- 
western element is not confined to the generation of the 
Prime Minister, Nuri Pasha. It includes younger men 
who realise that their northern oil wells are dangerously 
close to the Russian frontier and who do not object to 
a western,alliance on the Turkish model provided that 
this can be engineered without stigmatising them in the 
eyes of fellow Arabs. On this issue, the future hangs on 
army opinion more perhaps than on any other factor. On 
the home front, it hangs on the degree to which even 
conservative governments can bring into being the jobs 
and amenities that create a vested interest in tranquility 
at every social level. Their assignment is to spread the 
benefits from oil as widely as possible. They are moving 
fast, but so is a stream of grumbling. The contest between 
the two remains open, though, given time, the champions 
of stability ought to win. 


Mr Shepilov’s Debut 


© striking democratic innovations, of the kind fore- 
N shadowed by the Daily Worker, marked the session 
of the Supreme Soviet which ended on Monday. Interest 
centred on domestic economic reforms (described in an 
article on page 235) though the meeting also provided the 
stage for the parliamentary debut of Mr Shepilov as minister 
of foreign affairs. This maiden speech was not actually a 
memorable occasion. Mr Shepilov broke no new ground. 
His speech, like the whole foreign affairs debate, was a 
routine contribution to the familiar Soviet peace campaign. 
It exploited adroitly two parliamentary appeals: one, for a 
reduction of armaments, addressed by the Russians them- 
selves to all other parliaments ; another from the Japanese, 
requesting the prohibition of the use, and the testing, of 
atomic weapons. Both enabled the Russians to parade as 
the unremitting champions of peace. 

It was interesting that, unlike Mr Khrushchev and Mr 
Bulganin on similar occasions before the Supreme Soviet, 
he did not make a full tour of the horizon, but left many 
big questions untouched. He did not even mention his own 
trip to the Middle East, or seize the opportunity of the 
recent long queue of visitors to Moscow — ranging from 
Marshal Tito, through Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia and 
the North Korean prime minister to the Shah of Iran, 
whose plain words to the Russians are discussed in the 
immediately following Note—to discuss Soviet relations 
with these countries. Nor did he talk about Germany, 
though Mr Zorin had just been recalled from Bonn and the 
east German rulers had just descended on the Soviet 
capital in a body. Were these omissions a sign that impor- 
tant pronouncements are still reserved for Messrs Bulganin 
and Khrushchev ? Or is it merely that on certain questions 
Moscow prefers to keep the world guessing ? 
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The Shah Makes His Point 


u& Shah of Iran left his Soviet hosts as impressed 
T by his quietly resolute bearing as their wives were 
fascinated by Queen Soraya’s chic. With true diplomatic 
skill, he exploited the quandary they had fashioned for them- 
selves when they decided that they could be nice to a 
member of the Baghdad Pact while maintaining their argu- 
ment that they could be still nicer if it were “ neutral.” At 
a Kremlin reception before his departure, Marshal Voro- 
shilov assured him that “ our country has never threatened 
and will never threaten Iran”’—a claim which passed rather 
blandly over the fact that just ten years ago the Red Army 
was in Persian Azerbaijan busily attempting to set up a 
separate Communist state there—and that there were “no 
more disputed issues to hamper the development of friendly 
relations,” although the Soviet government remained hostile 
to Iran’s defensive alliances. 

The Shah’s reply went to the heart of these contradictory 
avowals. “In spite of certain events in the past,” he said, 
his government and people had always been friendly to 
the Soviet Union. Iran had never “ succumbed to align- 
ments directed aggressively” at its neighbour, “and I 
can assure you that it never will.” With twenty-five 
centuries of independence behind it, it naturally rejected 
the idea of colonialism. If it now found it necessary to 
take measures for its own defence, one reason for this was 
“ our experience of the past.” The Russians had no answer 
to this politely expressed logic. 


Teachers and the Cash 


N April 9th this year 198 members of the Sunderland 

branch of the National Association of Schoolmasters 
decided to stop collecting schoolchildren’s dinner money ; 
they imposed the ban as a protest against having to pay 
higher contributions towards their pensions. In reply, 
their employers, Sunderland education authority, announced 
that the teachers who persisted in the ban would be dis- 
missed from the end of August, whereupon six of them 
brought an action to test the validity of their dismissals. 

Last week Mr Justice Barry gave judgment in their 
favour. The wording of section 49 of the Education Act 
of 1944 is explicit. It empowered the Minister to make 
regulations imposing upon local education authorities the 
duty to provide school meals, and the regulations had to 
make provision for the services to be rendered in this con- 
nection by managers, governors and teachers ; but they 
were not to impose upon teachers “ duties in respect of 
meals other than the supervision of pupils.” In proposing 
to dismiss teachers who refused to collect dinner money, 
Sunderland council was therefore imposing a requirement 
which was prohibited by Act of Parliament. 

The teachers have thus won a legal victory. But they 
should be careful how they follow it up. The Sunderland 
schoolmasters immediately announced that their ban was 
to continue and the National Union of Teachers has sent 
a deputation to the Minister for a full discussion of teachers’ 
relations to the school ‘meals service. From statements that 
the union and: the National Association of Schoolmasters 
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have put out, it seems that they are trying to shake off all 
school: meals duties and possibly other non-teaching duties 
as well. This is going much too far. It is surely the 
hallmark of a professional person that, unlike a trade 
unionist, he does not define his job too narrowly and 
willingly undertakes extra duties connected with it. The 
teachers’ organisations should, moreover, remember that 
if paid workers have to be introduced into the schools as 
supervisors and cashiers, there will be that much less money 
available for other things—including an increase in teachers’ 
salaries when they next demand one. 


Schisms in the Church Fabric 


HATEVER the personal issues complicating the dispute 

between Mr Ivor Bulmer-Thomas and some of his 
fellow trustees of the Historic Churches Preservation Trust, 
al important point of principle emerges from the confusion 
of charge and counter-charge. Is the trust’s function 
restricted to making grants towards the preservation only 
of churches that are still to be used as churches ; or should 
it seek out and assist any church which is worth preserving 
on historical or architectural grounds, even if in the view 
of the ecclesiastical authorities it has become redundant ? 








Political Indifference 


John Bull’s peculiar characteristic of practicability, 
pursuing one object at one time, now seems to be common 
to other European nations. Like John, they are very 
much occupied with what is stigmatised in its excess as | 
speculation, and have no time nor thought but how to 
get rich. In spite of many earnest appeals and some 
angry remonstrances, they will not trouble themselves 
about politics. They are even careless about constitu- 
tional liberty, and stand so much in dread of revolution, 
that rather than run the least risk of it they passively 
submit alike to effete and vigorous despotism. Even 
John himself is complained ot as being no longer political. 
He cares nothing, it is said, about the ballot box, nothing 
about reform, either constitutional or legal, not even about 
church rates; he has his usual amusements of small 
crusades against tippling, and dirt, and defective water 
supplies, and nuisances, and ignorance of uncommon 
things, and sends his light troops out in all directions to 
keep them in practice; but his chief purpose, and to 
this his great strength is steadily directed, is to increase 
his supplies. Perhaps he is more than ever luxurious 
and extravagant—<ertainly he is more than ever indus- 
trious. He rivals foreigners in arts, festivals, galleries, 
and armies, but he exerts himself strenuously to raise the 
means of paying for them. In this his distinguishing 
virtue, they are now vigorously imitating him, and all are 
now so very closely intent on making money and spend- 
ing it agreeably, that they have neither thought nor time 
to devote to politics. For some years there has been 
nothing like a demagogue in England. . . . As experience 
has now amply demonstrated that political changes, how- 
ever well meant, rarely lead to much good, we regard this 
political indifference as extremely favourable to the rapid 
development of society, and to substantial, material, and 
moral improvement. 


The Economist 


July 19, 1856 
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Those who support the first view, and they evidently 
include the Archbishop of Canterbury, argue that a 
church’s beauty is irrelevant if the church itself is not 
used for Christian worship. For them the work of the 
Church of England should be given priority over its build- 
ings ; if churches without parishioners may in consequence 
have to be declared redundant, and perhaps demolished, 
this is regrettable but has to be faced. Mr Bulmer- 
Thomas’s supporters find this utilitarian argument one- 
sided. For them England’s historic parish churches, “ folk 
museums ” in one expressive phrase, which bear witness to 
the culture of thirteen centuries and were often built for 
secular as well as for religious use, belong in a special sense 
to the nation itself, like Oxford and Cambridge, country 
houses, or the English countryside. 

Thousands of people must have subscribed to the 
Historic Churches Preservation Trust without calling them- 
selves Anglicans or even Christians. They did so in the faith 
that the trust would preserve historic churches, used or 
not. Their contributions will dry up if they learn that 
the trust relies on the advice of diocesan authorities whether 
a church should be preserved or not. Lord Crookshank, 
who has replaced Mr Bulmer-Thomas as chairman of the 
executive committee, should make the trust’s position clear 
—certainly before any new appeal for funds is launched. 


Honesty and Party 


F a Diogenes Club exists, its latest choice as “ Honest 

Politician of the Month” ought to be U Nu, who has 
marked his retirement from the premiership of Burma by 
castigating both himself and the ruling party, the Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League, of which he remains 
president. In a long public statement he has admitted that 
after the party came to power it was joined by many oppor- 
tunists, who “ reaped a full reward and lined their pockets,” 
while original members who had shown themselves brave 
and selfless before Burma gained its independence in 1948 
then became “drunk with power and degenerated into 
For this degeneration U Nu takes full 
personal responsibility: “I, as president, am most blame- 
worthy.” If he and the party’s other leaders fail to purge 
it of the taint of corruption, he adds, history will blame 
them, not the rank and file. “The leaders must accept the 
verdict of history. They cannot shun responsibility for 
their commissions and omissions.” 

Ironically, these courageous words have passed almost 
unnoticed in a world deafened by the torrent of self- 
exculpation from leaders of other Marxist parties. U Nu 
issued his honest self-criticism while Mr Khrushchev was 
beginning to build up an image of himself as having led 
a “Leninist nucleus ” during what the communists have 
begun to call “ Stalin’s reign of terror,” and Peking was 
claiming that it had never been infected by “the cult of 
personality.” (Earlier this year, the Chinese press was full 
of such declarations as “ Even an old fool like me cannot 
help loving Chairman Mao.”) 

Luckily for Burma, its ruling party, although at first 
virtually unchallenged and given to authoritarian ways, has 
been led by U Nu along a democratic path. It has not 
been afraid of facing free elections, as communists have 
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been wherever they have once won power—and as Pravda, 
explaining the virtues of the one-party state, conceded last 
week that they always will be. And the leaders of the 
AFPFL have not allowed last year’s co-existentialist 
junketing to blind them to the real threat to Burma's 
freedom. U Nu concluded his statement with the warning 
that “if political power were to pass into the hands of 
the stooges and hirelings of foreign powers, we are in for 
a fate more dreadful than the loss of our independence— 
the ordeal of sending our terrified people to so-called 
people’s courts at the whim of all-powerful masters.” The 
need to avoid this fate, he declared, was the most com- 
pelling reason why the party he heads must be cleansed 
of undesirables. 


Somalis Feel the Rod 


HE Ethiopians are behaving badly towards their Somali 
pps een in the Horn of Africa. When Britain handed 
over the Haud and the Reserved Area—the belt of land, 
containing comparatively lush pasturage, along the border 
of British Somaliland—to Ethiopian administration at the 
beginning of 1955, the nomadic tribesmen who take their 
animals to graze there each year voiced loud misgivings about 
the Ethiopians’ intentions. Their fears seem to have been 
fully justified. 

No doubt the Ethiopians have had good reason for 
some of the disciplinary measures they have taken since 
then ; the Somalis are no angels, and some of them are 
as quick to violence as they are slow to pay taxes. But 
Britain can justly complain about the Ethiopians’ treat- 
ment of its protégés on two scores. Ethiopian troops 
recently killed a large number of Esa tribesmen, and 
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although the massacre took place deep inside Ethiopian 
territory, beyond the bounds of the Haud and the Reserved 
Area, some of the people killed were British-protected 
Somalis. Moreover, the Ethiopians have repeatedly violated 
the promises they made under the 1954 agreement inside 
the Haud and the Reserved Area. They have replaced tribal 
chiefs and policemen with their own nominees, although 
they are not supposed to interfere with Somalis from over 
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the border. They have tried to force some tribes to accept 
Ethiopian citizenship by threatening to withdraw their graz- 
ing rights. They have not consulted, as the 1954 agreement 
binds them to do, with the British liaison officer in the 
territories. Their troops are said to have connived at the 
plundering of Somali tribes by hostile Ethiopians from over 
the border. 

It is now probably too late to try to take the problem of 
the Haud and Reserved Area to the International Court. 
Despite the Somalis’ pleas, Britain refused to do so last 
year—not because it had no sympathy for the Somalis’ 
position, but because it felt bound by international law to 
honour the 1897 Anglo-Ethiopian treaty, which promised 
the territories to Ethiopia. Even if Britain now changed 
its mind, the Ethiopians would almost certainly refuse to 
accept the Court’s jurisdiction. Talks between the two 
sides have been held twice in the past year, at Harar and 
Addis Ababa, and only last spring the Ethiopians undertook 
to mend their ways. Mr Dodds-Parker told the House of 
Commons this week that the British Ambassador in Addis 
Ababa has been instructed to make a strenuous protest at 
their failure to do so. Within the bounds of the 1954 agree- 
ment, there is not very much more that Britain can do to 
guard the interests of its wards in the Haud and Reserved 
Area, except possibly to reinforce the British-trained tribal 
police up to the limit of 700 prescribed by the agreement. 
But if the Ethiopians continue to break their side of the 
agreement, Britain will have to consider how long it must 
feel itself bound by its own side of the bargain. 


Algerian Cups of Bitterness 


WICE within a few days Frenchmen have had to swallow 

a dose of gall as a result of affairs in Algeria. One is 
the news of increased taxation, the other M. Bourguiba’s 
intimation that the Tunisians can no longer entertain the 
idea of French bases on their soil. The unspoken part of 
his message is that they feel at one with Algerian 
nationalism, and would turn against him were he to advocate 
harbouring the forces that are fighting it. 

On the economic side, the Franco-Tunisian conversations 
had promised well enough. The Tunisians, pointing out 
that their budget on current account is inebalance, had asked 
for aid on a development account to the tune of 20 billion 
francs, to be paid to a_commissariat attached to the 
Tunisian planning office, which is run in conjunction with 
French technicians. Paris had responded with an offer of 
15 billion, but wanted to provide it through the medium of 
French concessionary companies. Compromise did not seem 
hopeless ; on the matter of help with nutrition in the many 
areas where famine threatens, both parties had agreed to 
turn to the Americans, since France itself is short of cereals 
because of last winter’s frosts. 

But the defence issue has put an end to harmony for 
the moment. Instead of toying with notions of Nato, 
M. Bourguiba has crossed to the neutralist camp of President 
Nasser. His move will be popular with his countrymen, 
whose feelings about Algeria are such that, had he not made 
it, they would almost certainly have shifted their allegiance 
to the more extremist Salah ben Youssef. But for French- 
men who thought he rated the link with France more highly, 
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the blow is as bitter as would be the blow for London if 
Malta were inhabited by Greeks, and were to turn its coat 
out of a fellow-feeling for Cyprus. 

The Algerian campaign is costing France more than £1 
million a day, and France cannot, as during the war in 
Indo-China, count on dollar aid to foot the bill. 
M. Ramadier, the finance minister, has just announced a 
special levy in the form of an all-round increase of 10 per 
cent on the income tax. The bellicose Right will find this 
measure hard to criticise. Others will find it right that a 
parliament approving a policy should provide the means 
to carry it out. But M. Mollet’s own supporters of the 
Socialist party, the employees and small officials earning 
fixed incomes from easily controllable sources, may be the 
hardest hit by the new measures. In the French fiscal 
system, with the premium it puts on tax evasion, such 
burdens weigh most heavily on people unable to escape the 
fiscal net. Their loyalty, and their support (which the 
Socialist congress reaffirmed) of M. Mollet’s Algerian policy 
will in time be stretched tight. 


Mr Shigemitsu Holds the Baby 


ACH of the leading members of the Japanese Liberal- 

Democratic party has been doing his best to ensure 
that somebody else is saddled with the unpleasant task of 
renouncing Japan’s territorial claims against Russia. It 
became clear last year that Russia has no intention of 
relinquishing its grip on South Sakhalin or most of the 
Kurile chain, although there is a faint hope that the two 
southernmost islands, Etorofu and Kunashir, may be given 
back as a sop to Japanese public opinion. Japan will have 
to acknowledge this fact, either by a full-scale treaty 
embodying territorial concessions, or by agreeing to some 
kind of “‘ Adenauer formula” which would enable Japan 
and Russia to exchange ambassadors before signing a 
formal peace. The territorial question could thus be left 
to be settled later without abandoning the cherished 
formula of “no peace without agreement.” Whatever the 
particular brand of face-saving ointment to be used, it 
seems clear that Russia, with its stranglehold over the 
fisheries, is in a position to dictate terms. True, Mr 
Shigemitsu announced at the beginning of this month that 
“‘ Japan cannot sacrifice her territorial demands to fishery 
interests,” and that she should be prepared to attend the 
talks “with a firm attitude.” But he has shown no 
enthusiasm for the office of chief negotiator. 

Since the elections the baby has been passed with 
increasing speed from one unwilling foster-parent to 
another. Mr Matsumoto pressed Mr Kono, the negotiator 
of the fishery agreements, and Mr Kishi, the powerful party 
secretary, to take on the job. Mr Kishi replied by suggest- 


ing Mr Sunada, a former director of the defence board, who. 


immediately discovered that he could not possibly serve 
with Mr Sato, a diplomat who had already been selected. 
The final choice shows that this band of brothers has 
succeeded in leaving Mr Shigemitsu with the responsibility 
in his capacity of Foreign Minister, with Mr Matsumoto 
and Mr Shimoba, both of the foreign department, as his 
assistants. If an unpopular treaty is concluded, the poli- 
ticians will know whom to blame. 
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Letters to the Editor 








A Suggestion for Mobility 


Sir—I will not be the only one among 
your readers to be surprised by your 
suggestion that redundant industrial 
workers should be paid, for the first 
month of unemployment at any rate, a 
higher rate of benefit more in keeping 
with their higher formal earnings as 
skilled workers—without themselves 
incurring higher contributions for cover. 
Surely this would strike at the very 
cornerstone of the Beveridge principle 
of equal contributions and equal benefit. 
There are, it is true, other countries (e.g. 
Germany) where contributions as well 
as benefits are scaled on a percentage 
basis of earnings. But your redundant 
workers are to have it both ways! And 
why ? Because they have thus far been 
better off—which in itself should have 
provided greater opportunity for per- 
sonal saving, sufficient, surely, to cover 
a gap of £20 or so during the first 
month of unemployment. 


And why, for example, should I have 
to find an extra 6d. a week in respect of 
my poultryman who, living from hand 
to mouth on his £7 a week, wouldn't 
qualify for any generous consideration, 
for the benefit of those highly-paid 
workers, often less skilled than he, whom 
he already regards with a mixture of 
bittetness and envy ? Shall I tell him 
there will be 6d. off his contemplated 
rise because of such extra expenditure ? 
Could there not be some fund for this 
purpose among those industries which 
were able to pay such high wages ?— 
Yours faithfully, F. B. How 
Aberystwyth 


* 


Sir—I am surprised to see in your dis- 
cussion on mobility that mention has 
been made of the property-owning 
democrat, persuaded to buy a house in 
the prosperous town, now expected to 
move in a depression to another pros- 
perous town and pay the agents, 
solicitors, removal and _ refurnishing 
expenses, and on the principle of last 
in first out to be a doubtful risk to a 
building society.—Yours faithfully, 

Epsom R. C. BAKER 


How Many Assemblies ? 


Srr—Mr Woolrych should read and 
think again. After all, your article in 
your issue of June 30th did end with a 
recommendation, similar to his own, for 
two assemblies and it is hard to see why 
he complains. 


The assumption that Austria, Eire 
yand Sweden would be disfranchised is 
quite unwarranted. These countries 
have remained happily at the Council 


of Europe and could be similarly at 
home in a _ European-Atlantic com- 
munity which, even if it were not an 
expanded form of the first, would 
strongly resemble it in shape and in 
scope of discussion. The very thing 
to be avoided is a membership limited 
to the Nato club, and we should look 
not only to the inclusion of northern 
and mid-European countries, but also to 
Commonwealth representation. 


The basic misinterpretation, however, 
is the assertion that a European-Atlantic 
conference would be primarily con- 
cerned with defence and the cold war. 
Has this been the experience of the 
Council of Europe ? Surely the primary 
aim is to increase the Atlantic-European 
peoples’ awareness of one another and 
understanding of common problems. It 
would certainly be regrettable if this did 
not have the effect of enabling these 
peoples the better to withstand subver- 
sion and subjection by evil tyrannies, but 
this would be a consequence in which 
all peoples would wish to share. 


In Europe itself—whether the Council 
of Europe remains and other assemblies 
arise or whether there is a general 
merger and a European parliament is 
created—it does not seem to have 
occurred to Mr Woolrych that which- 
ever body exists when the time comes 
may be extended to include the present 
Eastern satellites, if they really belong 
in it. 

Your article covers Mr Woolrych’s 
other anxieties and misconceptions 
adequately.—Yours faithfully, 

London, S.W.19 J. S. WHITEHOUSE 


Kashmir and Goa 


Sir—I would like to reply to the three 
questions Mr George A. Floris puts to 
me in his letter published on June 30th. 


1. Mr Floris asserts that I cannot be 
certain that the majority of Goans feel 
themselves to be Portuguese because 
there is no freedom in Goa any more 
than there is in Portugal If we accept 
this reasoning, then we cannot be cer- 
tain that even the Portuguese of the 
motherland feel themselves to be Portu- 
guese. In other words, when a people 
are not satisfied with their Government 
they should revolt against their nation- 
ality. I assume Mr Floris is British: 
if he is dissatisfied with the present 
Government, does he, on that account, 
wish to give up his British nationality ? 
I am certain that the Goans feel them- 
selves to be Portuguese because (a) for 
500 years there has been no agitation or 
riots in Goa; (b) even with strong 
military forces you cannot subjugate a 
whole population against its will (look 
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at Cyprus); there have been no forces 
in Goa (except, of course, for obvious 
reasons in the last 2 or 3 years) and 
those only few and lightly armed ; (c) 
the hundreds of thousands of Goans 
abroad, even in the Indian Union, are 
free from any Portuguese pressure and 
they have been faithful and devoted to 
Portugal, almost to a man. 


2. The Goan Catholics do not want 
a merger with India chiefly because of 
the caste system in the Indian Union, 
and because they do not enjoy the full 
rights of free worship ; one has only to 
read the various complaints made by 
the Indian Cardinal Gracias, Archbishop 
of Bombay, to realise the hardships 
which Catholics face in the Union. 


3. The fact that Goans have in the 
past settled in India does not mean, as 
Mr Floris insinuates, that they feel 
Indian and not Portuguese. There are 
about one million Portuguese in Brazil 
and half a million in the United States. 
Does Mr Floris want us to believe that 
those Portuguese teel themselves to be 
Brazilians or Americans? There are 
more than one thousand Portuguese in 
London, and I can assure Mr Floris 
that not a single one of them feels 
British. There are about 3,000 British 
in Portugal. Is it because they feel 
Portuguese ? 


Finally, may I point out that Dr 
Salazar has always maintained that the 
Goan question is not religious but 
political and that he has never tried to 
invoke the support of the Church of 
Rome. Dr Salazar does not pretend to 
be the single moral authority in the 
world, whereas Mr Nehru does.—Yours 


faithfully, M. pa St_va (Miss) 
London, W.1 


The Varying Tune 


Sm—The Economist is evidently not 
immune from the faint but persistent 
haze of inaccuracy which has overhung 
so much of the propaganda for the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment. It simply 
is not the fact that “all the bishops . . . 
who spoke or voted did so in favour of 
the Bill.” The statement, like others 
made by abolitionists, is nearly true, but 
not quite.—Yours faithfully, ELTON 
House of Lords 


[Ten bishops or archbishops voted for 
the Abolition Bill last week and one against 
it. .The retentionist was the Bishop of 
Rochester, and we regret that we over- 
looked his vote.—Ep1Tor.] 


Finding the Managers 


Sm—lIt would be interesting to discover 
why a degree in arts is a great advantage 
in business as against technical training 
when for the past few years we have 
been regaled with long, detailed speeches 
as to the tremendous shortage of tech- 
nical experts in industry and the vital 
necessity for ensuring that they were 
given special incentives. 

Is not a great deal of this trouble occa- 
sioned by the still prevalent nepotism ? 
—Yours faithfully, S. Gipson 
Lydiate, Lancashire 
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Was Ulster Right ? 


ULSTER UNDER HOME RULE. 
Edited by Thomas Wilson. 


Oxford University Press. 253 pages. 21s. 


Se RULE was imposed on the 
Unionists of Ulster by the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Act in 1920; they did 
not want it. But when the provisions for 
a Southern Irish parliament and a 
Federal Council were repudiated in the 
fighting which followed, only the dog’s 
temper remained—and Ulster hastily 
made the best of what, in due course, 
became Stormont. This symposium of 
legal, sociological and economic writers 
considers how far devolution has suc- 
ceeded in its purpose after thirty-five 
years ; it comes to the authentic Irish 
conclusion that “Home Rule can be 
tried with most confidence in those 
regions where the majority of the people 
do not particularly want it!” If this 
verdict is sound, it will indeed be wel- 
comed by nationalists in Scotland and 
Wales, where precisely those conditions 
apply. 

But what is devolution? The main 
value of this book lies not so much in its 
conclusion, as in its analysis of how 
devolution works in practice. Politically, 
Ulster is the one example of one-party 
rule in the Commonwealth ; but this rule 
is sustained not by force but by the 
decision of both the communities that 
every general election shall be fought on 
one issue—the separate existence of the 
six Counties as part of the United King- 
dom. The attitude of the Irish Republic 
has the same effect ; every general elec- 
tion is fought not on the issues of the 
hour—but on those of 1920. Ulster’s 
political problem is therefore to find a 
way for the will of the electorate to be 
expressed on the issues on which it does 
not vote but which interests it most, such 
as rent restriction or children’s allow- 
ances. This problem is solved by what 
may be called controlled cabinet crises 
at intervals, while prime ministers are 
changed by palace revolutions when the 
Unionist minority aspiring to power feels 
Strong enough to take over the entire 
Party and carry the Orange organisation 
with it. Although Ulster Unionists vote 
with the Conservatives at Westminster, 
Stormont, by processes which Mr John 
Sayers skilfully uncovers in this book, 
has put through all Labour’s legislation 
on subjects which are devolved on the 
Northern Irish parliament. Though 
otten disliking them—and sometimes 
modifying them slightly—it has put 
them through on the plea of “ parity” 
in services, which is written into the 
modus vivendi with Britain. Ulster thus 
enjoys the full advantages of British 


social legislation ; and at the same time 
suffers all the disabilities it creates by 
increasing costs in a remote region 
divided from the rest of the United 
Kingdom by the high price of transport 
and inconvenient sea-rail hauls. 

The economic effects of this are 
dissected by Professor Isles and Mr 
Cuthbert, while the economic conse- 
quence for Northern Irish public finance 
is examined by Dr Wilson. Ulster 
suffered from heavy unemployment 
before the war, and in the past decade 
largely because of “ parity”—in wage 
levels as well as social services and taxa- 
tion—the rate has been consisten:ly 
higher than in Great Britain—today, it 
is about five times greater. This differ- 
ential has not been much reduced by the 
great efforts that have been made to 
increase industrialisation and the equally 
great, though rather less commendable, 
efforts to keep small farmers and their 
families on the land. Uster’s basic 
policy is to bring industry to the workers 
and to pay farmers the incomes needed 
to keep them on peasant holdings—and 
all because they are voters and are thus 
needed in their constituencies when 
periodically the question comes up 
whether Ulster is British. Yet, as part 
of the United Kingdom, Ulster should 
share the normal fate of a remote agri- 
cultural region at a time of rapid indus- 
trial expansion: in brief, a_ steady 
exodus of rural workers to the metro- 
politan centres (London and the Mid- 
lands even more than Belfast) in search 
of high incomes and living standards, 
while agricultural productivity per head 
rises. This is the fate of, say, Yorkshire 
or Devon ; and nobody worries, because 
neither region is in danger of being 
taken over by an alien culture if the 
process goes on. 

The British taxpayer, in fact, sub- 
sidises Ulster to help it to avoid the fate 
of the Republic where, their standard of 
living unbolstered by subsidies, the 
people do leave for London and the 
Midlands. As Dr Wilson shows, the 
“imperial contribution” from Ulster to 
Britain is in fact a largely fictional item 
in the accounts ; it certainly does not do 
what it purports to—cover Ulster’s share 
of central services like defence and the 
interest on the national debt. Ulster is 
usually a deficit area; the whole of its 
revenue is used to support its high cost, 
high employment, agriculture, and to 
attract industries from Britain. 

Many people in Ulster, watching the 
somewhat squalid goings on in Stormont, 
wish that union had won the day even 
after the Government of Ireland Act, 
and that Ulster was run by Westminster 
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and a county council. But if Ulster had 
not had its own legislature, it might have 
lost population almost as fast as the 
Scottish highlands have done. As things 
are, Ulstermen are being kept more suc- 
cessfully in Ulster than Ejireans are being 
kept in Eire. By the time the minority 
in Ulster is strong enough, by virtue of 
its differential birthrate, to vote the six 
counties into the Republic (which would 
not be till aD 2000) the Protestants may 
have little to fear from the remnants of 
Southern Irish Catholicism. 

This is the paradoxical sort of reflec- 
tion to which one is constantly led by 
the always stimulating analysis in this 
book. Meanwhile, from Britain’s point 
of view, devolution has been richly worth 
while. The imperial contribution may 
not even cover the direct costs of Ulster ; 
but in the submarine war, its importance 
was proved beyond all doubt when Eire 
denied its bases to the allies. And devo- 
lution has kept the Irish question at 
Westminster down to a debate a year. 
The Irish try hard to make time stand 
still—at 1920, if not 1689; but it looks 
as if time will solve their problems in 
the teeth even of Hibernian contrariness. 


A Golden Age 


AN EDWARDIAN YOUTH. 
By L. E. Jones. 


Macmillan. 249 pages. 18s. 


IR LAWRENCE JONES has done 
J it again. Last year he gave us “A 
Victorian Boyhood,” a wonderful pic- 
ture of the growth of a boy from child- 
hood to the end of his Eton days, 
written with perfect recall of the feelings 
of each age. Now he has carried the 
story on to the age of twenty-seven and 
the true beginnings of his adult life: 
his marriage, his entry into business and 
(as it happens) the death of King 
Edward. It is an admirable book, witty, 
intelligent, generous and above all very 
well written. 

The main theme of the book is Balliol. 
He was there at a noble time, when 
dons and undergraduates alike were of 
the highest quality and produced a 
generation that is still remembered, no 
less in those who were killed in the war 
than in those who survived. He lived 
a full life, rejoiced in the intellectual 
society of the college and got a First in 
the History school, yet found time to 
become president of the OUBC. He 
was born to be a member of a team of 
friends, and Balliol furnished him with 
all that he needed. No one has given 
a better picture of the intoxication—the 
only kind that never quite fades and 
leaves no hangover—of being a member 
of a good college at a good time, when 
talented men of different ages live in 
close companionship, and heart and 
brain work together at a pace that, in 
retrospect, seems incredible. 

The rest of the book, about the life 
of a young barrister in London with 
plenty of friends and the best con- 
nections, but few briefs and little money, 
is charming and entertaining, but less 
sharply focused on a single theme. Sir 
Lawrence enjoyed every moment, but 
remembers the past critically and with- 
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out regretful nostalgia. His last words, 
on the passing of the Edwardian age, 
are typical: 


. . . the warm contentment of so many 
years, stored up within me like sunshine 
in old wine, strengthened me to forget 
the dear departed and to turn, not with- 
out relish, to the funeral sherry and the 
cake. 


Social Conflict and 
Harmony 


CUSTOM AND CONFLICT IN 
AFRICA. 

By Max Gluckman. 

Blackwell. 182 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Ts publication of the lectures 
broadcast by Professor Gluckman 
will be very welcome. His short book 
has a freshness and pace not common 
in sociological writings of so serious a 
character. For contrary to appearances 
this is a book of serious scholarship. 
Indeed the flow of ideas is, in places, so 
fast and the concentration of facts so 
heavy that one has to be well acquainted 
with the source literature to follow the 
argument easily. Mr Gluckman seems 
to have two aims in mind. One is a 
survey of the outstanding achievements 
of current research into the traditional 
political, familial and religious institu- 
tions of African societies. The other is 
an exposition of the _ sociological 
theories behind these achievements 
and, more particularly, his own theory 
of the significance of conflict in the 
maintenance of social order, This is 
indicated in the antithetical titles of the 
lectures: “The Peace in the Feud,” 
“The Frailty in Authority,” “The 
Licence in Ritual” and so forth. To 
blend these aims as successfully as Mr 
Gluckman has done and with relatively 
little ponderosity is a feat. But it has 
cost some hard sayings and some almost 
indigestible compression of facts. This 
is an expert’s introduction to contem- 
porary social anthropology presented 
from a controversial angle. 

Therein, probably, lies the stimulating 
character of this book. Mr Gluckman’s 
theory of social organisation can be 
broadly summarised as follows. Social 
harmony, whether at the level of law 
and government, or in the domestic life 
of the family, or in the moral relations 
of individuals, or in religious and cult 
groups, is always based on recognised 
divisions and opposition of interests. 
These commonly lead to conflicts ; but 
the conflicts that take place in 
subordinate areas of social life are 
resolved at higher levels if there is 
general acceptance of a common set of 
values and uniform support for common 
institutions. This process works well 
enough in African societies because 
there are, in a subsistence economy and 
a stationary social order, few specialised 
relationships and no_ irreconcilable 
differences of wealth and political privi- 
lege. Mr Gluckman discusses beliefs 
in witchcraft and sorcery as aspects of 
conflict, showing how their increase 
under the strain of industrialisation falls 
into place in a social order in which 
insecurity exacerbates sectional divisions 


beyond the limits of common ideals. A 
glance at Nazism enables him to suggest 
analogies with destructive political 
ideologies in western civilisation. Lastly, 
he tries, more ingeniously than con- 
vincingly, to show that the unhappy 
relationship of Bantu and White in 
South Africa is a special case of the 
tendency for sectional conflicts to occur 
in a framework of inevitable inter- 
dependence. 

There is an echo in Mr Gluckman’s 
social philosophy of more celebrated 
doctrines in which a struggle between 
antagonistic elements is said to be the 
driving force of social life. Nevertheless, 
his way of dealing with the idea is 
especially thought-provoking. 


Joyce Over Dublin 


DUBLIN’S JOYCE. 
By Hugh Kenner. 
Chatto and Windus. 383 pages. 25s. 


“| HERE is no disputing that Dublin 
was a part of James Joyce—that, in 
that sense, it belonged to him. Indeed, 
so deep and lasting is the influence of 
“Ulysses” that there is a danger that 
in some circles—some American literary 
circles for instance—an impression may 
have grown up that it never belonged 
to anybody else. But did Joyce belong 
to Dublin? And in what way? He 
left it in 1904 and, apart from a fleeting 
visit, he never went back, although he 
thought and wrote about Dublin for the 
rest of his life. 

Mr Kenner has done more than any 
previous writer to sort out the exact 
relationship between Joyce’s writings 
and the city of Dublin. And that is 
saying something—for anyone who has 
made a serious study of Joyce has 
probably read far more words about that 
question than there are in all the printed 
works of Joyce himself. What is more, 
Mr Kenner’s book is by far the best 
piece of literary criticism of Joyce since 
Harry Levin’s study, published as far 
back as 1942. It is a crowded book, 
packed full of learned allusions. Mr 
Kenner switches puzzlingly through 
Aquinas, Homer, Conan Doyle, Vico, 
Flaubert, Lewis Carroll, Freud and 
Wyndham Lewis. But careful reading 
(handicapped, as it must be, by Mr 
Kenner’s rather turbid style) still reveals 
that he knows exactly what he is doing 
and what he wants to say. 

Joyce absorbed certain influences in 
Dublin—his Jesuit education, ineffective 
Irish politics, the experience of his 
father, and that endless conversation 
which can indifferently be regarded as 
the best talk in the world or what Swift 
called it, “ the tattle of this nasty town.” 
But what mattered, and Mr Kenner 
makes this very clear, was what Joyce 
added to his material, the use he made 
of it, and the body of ideas and methods 
that gave his works their permanent 
value. 

Joyce has already outlived the Dublin 
of 1904 and he will more easily outlive 
the Dublin of 1956. His books will not 
be read, if they are read at all, as guides 
to a dead city. Nor will they be read 


as a result of the mass of commentary. 


and misapprehension that has gathered 
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around them, much of it mere debris 
which Mr Kenner clears away. Such 
are in particular the writings of those 
who surrounded him during his later 
years in Paris, the impression that 
Stephen Dedalus is James Joyce, the 
assumption that his brother Stanislaus 
Joyce is one of the more valuable of the 
critics of his works, and the most bizarre 
idea that James Joyce loved Dublin. It 
was for no such reason that he, remem- 
bering Dublin, sat down by various 
alien waters—the Adriatic, the Lake of 
Zurich, the Seine, the medicinal springs 
of Vichy, even the English Channel— 
and did not weep. 


Stability in Latin America 


URUGUAY: Portrait of a Democracy. 
By Russell H. Fitzgibbon. 
Allen and Unwin. 311 pages. 25s. 


RITERS about Latin America have 
an anxious time. While their work 
is being printed, Dr Vargas unexpectedly 
commits suicide; or a coup @état 
changes the whole situation in Colom- 
bia ; or Perén is overthrown. Professor 
Fitzgibbon is exceptionally fortunate in 
his subject. His book, which was first 
published in the United States, in 1954, 
has worn well, because Uruguay is the 
most stable of the republics. But it was 
not always so. Uruguay experienced 
more than forty revolutions, and long 
periods of civil war, during the nine- 
teenth century. In 1880 the president 
resigned, declaring that his compatriots 
were “ungovernable.” The transforma- 
tion of this chaotic land into South 
America’s first welfare state was the 
achievement of one man, President José 
Batlle y Orddéifiez, whose influence is still 
felt today, although he died twenty- 
seven years ago. 
rofessor Fitzgibbon provides a com- 
prthensive account of the country, and 
his chapters on education and religion 
are the most thorough studies of those 
particular aspects of the national life 
that have yet appeared in print. The 
style of writing is sometimes 
inferior to the author’s_ scholarship. 
A chapter on Uruguay’s relations 
with Argentina and Brazil begins: “If 
you live in a neat but modest cottage 
sandwiched in between the great man- 
sion of the somewhat arrogant town 
millionaire on one side and the vast 
estate of a rising and expansive indus- 
trialist and entrepreneur on _ the 
other. .. .” 

To bring the story up to date, all that 
we need to add is that Batlle’s pet idea, 
that presidential power was the curse 
of Latin America and that therefore 
Uruguay ought to be ruled by an execu- 
tive committee, has not proved to be 
entirely satisfactory in practice. The 
social services introduced by Batlle have 
become appallingly expensive. Pro- 
posals that the budget should be 
balanced by the levying of a tax on 
income have been resisted (Batlle taught 
that income tax was undesirable). Ex- 
ports have declined. Strikes for higher 
wages have been frequent. But the 
Uruguayans continue to be unperturbed, 
confident in their political maturity. 
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Czesar’s Psyche 


TIBERIUS: a Study in Resentment, 
By Gregorio Maranon. 


Hollis and Carter. 246 pages. 25s. 


| R MARANON is an_ eminent 

Spanish specialist in that middle 
mist between medicine and psychology, 
and by avocation an historian. Some time 
ago his study of Antonio Pérez, Philip II 
and the Princess of Eboli won wide 
acclaim. He has now essayed a clinical 
study of Tiberius Ceasar, the key to 
whose warped psyche and consequent 
cruelties he finds in an enduring state 
of resentment. Deprived, exiled, passed 
over, Tiberius at last landed, through 
the ravages of death among younger 
Caesars, in the purple and gold sandals, 
at the age of fifty-five, and (as he told the 
Senate) too late for his nature to change. 
It was not a nice nature. Nor were 
those of most of the Claudians, in whom, 
notably in Caligula and Nero, but also 
in Tiberius, ran a strong streak of mad- 
ness. 


The author makes much play with 
psychological terms, and it is certain that 
young Tiberius was marked by 
Augustus’s stealing of his mother from 
his father, by Augustus’s preference for 
younger candidates in the succession, 
and by public slights and wrongs cul- 
minating in a self-imposed but prudent 
exile. Yet Dr Maranén seems unduly 
impressed by his subject (or should we 
say “patient” ?), and not duly enough 
by the ordinariness of what to us seems 
fantastic and extraordinary in the every- 
day life of Rome and its emperors. What 
Tiberius suffered was child’s play com- 
pared with what everybody, from sena- 
tors to slaves, had long been suffering, 
from the time of the Gracchi a hundred 
and fifty years earlier and throughout the 
civil wars that ended with, first, the 
triumvirs and, then, the line of Cesars. 
It is surely not enough (in Professor 
Syme’s words in the introduction) to 
treat “the resentments of Tiberius as 
the principal clue to an _ enigmatic 
emperor and to a reign that began with 
fine prospects and terminated in despot- 
ism,” without better analysis of the 
whole psyche on which this resentment 
worked. Everybody, adjusted or mal- 
adjusted, in that terrible epoch breathed 
resentment. Little else runs through the 
long, downward sliding of the Roman 
world, from the reign of the informers 
in the dying republic to the petty per- 
sonal spites of the last emperors and 
Senators in the west half a millennium 
later. Why was Tiberius different, if he 
was ? He was surely more typical than 
different, until the direct and collateral 
lines of the Caesars and Claudians died 
out and the armies took over the appoint- 
ment of emperors, and so broadened the 
field of choice. 


Dr Marafién has written a lively but 
slight book, provoking but hardly scien- 
tific, and in places almost illogical. He 
1S too prone to make a generalisation in 
psychology, not yet agreed among 


Psychologists ; point out that Tiberius 
fits it; and then ride away with a sen- 


tence something like this: “ Having seen 
that Tiberius was a case of x, and know- 
ing that many cases of x are also y, we 
can explain Tiberius’s actions in the z 
case in terms of y, and so on.” His book 
is informed, ingenious, intriguing, often 
amusing ; but it is only speculative, if 
probable ; and it is not scholarship. It 
would be a pity if the respect which 
Professor Syme rightly accords to D1 
Maranion’s views led people to think 
them established. 


Labour as an Instrument 
of Power 


LABOUR POLICY IN THE USSR, 
1917-1928. 

By Margaret Dewar. 

Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
294 pages. 45s. 


r; the period following the October 
Revolution labour was one of the 
most critical sectors in the Bolshevik 
leadership’s struggle for survival. The 
Party at that time was far from mono- 
lithic, and there was a wide variety of 
opinion on labour policy. But Lenin 
had established his ascendancy and his 
own attitude had always been con- 
sistent. His primary interest was not in 
the material wellbeing of the workers, 
certainly not in working men evolving 
ideas of their own, but rather in labour 
as an instrument for the implementation 
of his political aims. Steadily his views 
prevailed over those of his idealist and 
doctrinaire associates. The history of 
labour policy in Soviet Russia is the 
story of the establishment of the role 
of workers in a communist state: they 
are shown as having first and foremost 
to be disciplined and then to be pro- 
ductive. 


The triumph of Bolshevism in the 
circumstances of exhaustion, shortages 
and confusion then prevailing brought 
about the paradox that in the one 
allegedly proletarian state the proletariat 
had no foreseeable prospect of securing 
anything like the living conditions of 
workers in contemporary capitalist 
societies, and this contradiction is 
mirrored in much of the vast spate of 
edicts, regulations and pronouncements 
that form the subject of Mrs Dewar’s 
book. “Labour Policy in the USSR,” 
as its title implies, is concerned with the 
aims and statements of the Soviet 
leaders ; and while a number of highly 
critical speeches at congresses and con- 
ferences are quoted, the book does not 
pretend to be an account of what was 
actually happening on a lower level. 
Kritsman’s informative “ Geroicheskiy 
Period” is not included in the biblio- 
graphy. Following Mr E. H. Carr (to 
whom acknowledgements are made in 
the preface), Mrs Dewar devotes one 
line only to the very significant Petro- 
grad strikes of February, 1921, the pre- 
lude to the Kronstadt rising. The reader 
is told nothing of the manipulation and 
management of any particular trade 
union. 

But within her self-imposed limits 
Mrs Dewar has made a most helpful 
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contribution to a difficult and compli- 
cated subject. A particularly valuable 
feature, amounting to more than a third 
of the book, is a chronological list, with 
a précis of the contents, of the relevant 
decrees and instructions issued between 
October, 1917, and October, 1928. 


More About Bureaucracy 


THE CIVIL SERVICE IN BRITAIN 
AND FRANCE. 
Edited by William A. Robson. 


The Hogarth Press. 198 pages. 21s. 


HE civil service used to be more 

silent than the navy; but those 
days are past. The centenary of the 
Northcote-Trevelyan Report marked the 
final unlocking of tongues, and now 
hardly a month goes by without some- 
thing written about, and very often by, 
civil servants. This book is a by-product 
of that centenary. In 1954 The Political 
Quarterly published a special number 
about the civil service: the articles pub- 
lished in it are reproduced here, in many 
cases revised and expanded ; and some 
new ones have been added. 


The authors are nearly all eminent: 
Labour ex-ministers (a pity that there 
are no Conservatives), civil servants and 
dons, plus the admirable Mr Houghton, 
who is a bit of everything. Most of the 
essays are descriptive and gently critical, 
in good civil service style, and from 
them one gets an extremely clear account 
of the higher reaches of civil service 
policy, on a rather abstract plane. The 





Sterling-Dollar 
Diplomacy 


Anglo-American Collaboration 
in the Reconstruction of 
Multilateral Trade 


Richard N. Gardner 


This book is a history of the ambitious 
effort led by the United States and Britain 
to reconstruct a liberal international econo- 
mic system after the war. It describes the 
evolution of wartime planning on postwar 
financial and trade policy; the negotiations 
which produced the Bretton Woods institu- 
tions, the 1.T.0. and G.A.T.T.; and the fate 
of these institutions in the political and 
economic crisis that followed the war. 
Illustrated 42s. net 


The Sterling Area 
in the 
Postwar World 


Ivternal Mechanism and 
Coheston 1946-1952 


Philip W. Bell 


Is there a future for the Sterling Area? 
The author provides the first really 
systematic survey of the Area’s financial 
mechanism: his conclusions are somewhat 
pessimistic, but argued with cogency and 
scholarly objectivity. 
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plan of the book does not admit much 
about the nature of a civil servant’s 
work, and the lower reaches of the ser- 
vice appear mainly as massive figures. 
This limitation, and good editing, make 
the book coherent. 


There are not many ideas for reform 
in the book, except for the theme, more 
deeply felt than argued, which recurs 
in several essays (notably not in those 
written by civil servants) that the service 
should be made more democratic and 
egalitarian. Professor Robson is gently 
worried about it, Mr Ernest Davies 
rather peevish and Mr Kelsall downright 
passionate. 


The best essay in the book is by Lord 
Attlee, no less. He writes with immense 
experience and good sense on the rela- 
tions between the civil service, ministers, 
Parliament and the public. Close 
followers are Mr Houghton on Whitley 
Councils and Sir John Woods on 
Treasury control. Sir Edward Bridges 
is learned and sensible on the Northcote- 
Trevelyan Report. 


The title is slightly misleading, since 
only two essays out of fourteen are on 
France, both of them concerned with the 
comparison between the two systems. 
They are excellent. M. Chatenet, on the 
status of the civil servant, is struck by 
the theoretical differences, but the 
empirical Englishman will be more 
struck by the practical similarities. M. 
Bertrand gives a very interesting account 
of the elaborate professional training 
which the French civil servant receives. 


Excerpts from Parkman 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 

By Francis Parkman. A selection edited by 
Samuel Eliot Morison. 

Faber. 548 pages. 30s. 


HE author of “ The Oregon Trail” 

can no longer be numbered in 
Britain, as he once was, among the least 
known of American historians. Yet it 
is open to doubt whether the many- 
volumed editions of his “France and 
England in America” are as often dis- 
turbed on their library shelves as their 
great merits would suggest. Aiming 
both at the professional historian and 
the interested layman, Parkman, to a 
degree which would be nowadays re- 
markable, won the applause of both. 
But length is a foe which not even 
eloquence can defeat, and there must be 
many who have enjoyed “The Oregon 
Trail” but who have flinched at the 
thought of accompanying Parkman on 
his even more impressive exploration 
along the Canadian-American frontier. 
For them Professor Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son has compiled a book of substantial 
but judiciously selected excerpts which 
amount in all to about one-seventh of 
the bulk of the original. 


The task could not have been put in 
better hands. Like his hero, Professor 
Morison is a good Bostonian, part 
bookish Brahmin, part knockabout 
adventurer, always and wholly New 


Englander. “The subject has been 
studied as much from life and in the 
open air as at the library table,” wrote 
Parkman introducing his last volume. 
The same could be said by the author 
of the “ Maritime History of Massa- 
chusetts,” who at the same time, in his 
role as historian of Harvard, finds him- 
self not out of sympathy with the social 
and political attitudes of a Parkman who 
voted mugwump, “attended his college 
class functions regularly ” and distrusted 
democracy whenever it moved to the 
lift of Godkin’s “ Nation.” In fact, back 
in his native Massachusetts, the historian 
of the not-so-noble savage and the 
American forest is pretty much a John 
P. Marquand character transposed into 
the 1870s. As Professor Morison makes 
very plain, he was not “one of those 
faint and futile expatriates described by 
Henry James.” 


Instead, of course, Parkman was a 
continuously neurotic, frequently heroic, 
intermittently masochistic addict of the 
primitive. He is like one of his own 
coureurs de bois, who opens up the 
West not for the profits of fur or pelt 
but simply because it has got into his 
system and he cannot get it out. It is 
this feel for the primitive, for the virgin 
forest and the clash of absolutes—Indian 
v. Jesuit, English v. French—that he 
gets into his pages better than any other 
historian of North America. Professor 
Morison’s selection splendidly illustrates 
Parkman’s mastery of this theme; it 
also contains the best examples of his 
narrative art. The editor has supplied 
a few unobtrusive but enlightening 
notes, a useful bibliography and a good 
map. 


Choice Visits 


ROMAN MORNINGS. 
By James Lees-Milne. 
Allan Wingate. 166 pages. 17s. 


CDAY the lament is often heard 

that the sense of classic achievement 
in the arts has been lost, and that the 
art of communicating that sense has 
almost vanished. The sense of the 
classic, of the right scale, the satisfactory 
proportion was never easy to describe. 
Where it has been lost in modern archi- 
tecture, the architect has usually fallen 
a victim to contemporary materials and 
contemporary engineering, and town 
councillors and ministries of works 
accept his exhibitionisms often because 
they have given little attention to the 
study of fine architecture. Compare the 
attitude of earlier centuries, for instance, 
to this kind of drum and dome, whose 


gtace and loveliness surpass all the 
tributes that four and a half centuries 
have lavished upon them . . . it was the 
first to be designed in spherical shape. ... 
It made him at once famous ail over 
Italy .. Michelangelo and  Palladio 
fiocked to see it, measure it, draw it, dis- 
cuss it and write about it... . Wren 
reproduced it in his first design for the 
west towers of St Paul’s Cathedral, and 
Souffict for the drum and dome of the 
Pantheon in Paris. . In the eight- 
eenth century it kept reappearing ... 
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in the nineteenth it was still being 
reproduced. ... 


That is how Mr Lees-Milne describes 
Bramante’s Tempietto in San Pietro 
Montorio, but he goes further. He fixes 
in two sentences the horizontal and 
vertical sequences in Bramante’s Tem- 
pietto and their perfectly balanced and 
corresponding relationships, sparing us 
the figures and mathematical . calcula- 
tions. He does in fact convey the sense 
of the classic, when he meets it, on these 
choice few morning visits to eight Roman 
monuments. 


He expects his readers to cultivate 
the eye that suddenly sees how right a 
building is, and where in some detail it 
fails to be perfectly satisfactory. This 
may not happen on their first visit, 
perhaps not until the fifth or sixth. If 
they then fail he tells them who, down 
the ages, has appreciated and used the 
model, in the hope perhaps that they 
will try again. The result is that, 
whether the Pantheon, or Sant’ Andrea 
al Quirinale, or Palazzo Massimo or the 
Trevi Fountain are already your 
favourites, or whether you come to them 
for the first time, your appreciation is 
the richer for reading his book. 


Mr Lees-Milne introduces the reader 
to baroque architecture via Roman 
church history with the claim that by 
the seventeenth century the Roman 
church designed its places of worship to 
attract the masses: hence the gaiety of 
the facades of Sant’ Ignazio, of the Gesu 
and of Bernini’s Sant’ Andrea. He 
handles the “gentle deceptions” of 
Baroque with skill. He always tells his 
readers from what point to approach 
his chosen buildings, and warns them 
that no building can be judged by illus- 
trations. There are fourteen of these, 


all good. 


Books Received 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN PETRO- 
LEUM PIPELINES: A study in private enter- 
prise and public policy, 1862-1906. 

By Arthur Menzies Johnson. Cornell 
University Press. London: Cumberlege. 
320 pages. 36s. 


A HANDBOOK OF HARDWOODS. 

Forest Products Research. Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 274 pages. 
17s. 6d. 
THE British Civit ENGINEERING CON- 
TRACTING INDUSTRY: illustrated history. 
The Federation of Civil Engineering Con- 
tractors. 200 pages. £3 3s. 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1955 

United Nations, New York. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 644 pages. 
40s. or 45s. according to binding. 


InvEsT ONE HUNDRED Pounps: a guide to 
investment. 

By Edward Westropp. 

Express Practical Library. Oldbourne Press. 
123 pages. 7s. 6d. 


FROM PILLAR TO Post: the troubled his- 
tory of the Mail. 

By Laurin Zilliacus. 

Heinemann. 227 pages. 15s. 
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ear not, dear lady. A mod. kitch. always looks thus when it is bg. blt. One day 


soon, glue-pot, sawdust and long-suffering joiner gone, you will find that the 
architect was right after all: it will be a dream kitchen. Nowadays such dreams 

are made, to a large extent, of hardboard, a most workable building material that is 
seen—and taken for granted— in shelves, partitions and cupboards at home, the office 


and the factory. But this versatile board is only one of the things that Bowaters make. 


The full catalogue runs from delicate tissues to newsprint rolls 43 miles long. For 


the enjoyment of living, Bowaters provide paper for magazines and books, for wrapping 
sweets and biscuits. For the business of living, Bowaters provide packages for commerce 
and industry, even building material. Directly or indirectly all benefit from the 


diversified activities of the Bowater Organisation. 
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» me The harvest of the forest is given many forms by BowaTERS 
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The Bowater Paper Corporation Limited 
Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Republicof Ireland Norway Sweden 
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For further information, write or telephone, The Advertisement 
Director, Life International Editions, Time & Life Building, 
New Bond Street, London W.1. Grosvenor 4080. 
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A FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE Of efficient export selling is to tell the 


best possible message... to a great number of prospects... at 
reasonable cost. 


In the last analysis there’s nothing more effective than a personal 
sales call. But actually, you could hardly afford to reach your best 
customers or prospects month after month in this way. That’s why 
sO many companies count on advertising abroad just as they do at 


home. It’s the most efficient and economical way to reach the great- 
est number of prospects. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL and LIFE EN ESPANOL are geared to reach 
your overseas prospects in just that way. Because they are read by 
people of influence—leaders in business, government and the pro- 
fessions—you know your message is reaching important prospects. 
In addition, you can be certain that your message is reaching a great 
number of prospects in every free country since LIFE INTER- 
NATIONAL reaches the top of the market around the world and 
LIFE EN ESPANOL offers concentrated coverage in Latin America. 


Furthermore, because you yourself are in control of your own ad- 
vertising message, you can see to it that the most important selling 
points are made in the most effective manner . . . and that your 
product is shown to its best advantage in the large page sizes of 
LIFE with its fine colour and printing reproduction. 


No wonder leading companies in Britain and on the Continent have 
more than doubled their investment in LIFE’s International Editions 
in the last four years. They have discovered that these magazines 
enable them to deliver the best possible message . . . to a great num- 
ber of prospects . . . at reasonable cost. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL—advertising rates based on average net 
paid circulation of 250,000 copies printed in English and distri- 
bated:in 120 countries outside North America. 

LIFE EN ESPANOL—advertising rates based on average net paid 


circulation of 275,000 copies printed in Spanish covering all of 
Latin America. 


These are the INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS of LIFE magazine, 


with a combined current circulation of over 560,000 copies every 
fortnight. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN suRveyY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 











Presidential Paradox 


Washington, D.C. 


LTHOUGH the “ cult of personality ” has to be strong 
in the United States, because the Censtitution vests 
executive power in one man, it has reached fresh heights 
with President Eisenhower. Since nearly everyone assumes 
that the Republican party cannot win without “Ike” and 
cannot lose with him, pre-election talk, with Congress enter- 
ing the last fortnight of its session, is not about issues at 
all but about the hours the President can work, the golf he 
will be able to play, and the state of his ileum. 

The Democratic Digest, the official organ of the opposi- 
tion party, has accused Republican doctors and politicians 
of doing a “ snow job” (or cover-up) on Mr Eisenhower’s 
health, a remark which is meant to be rude and will very 
likely not do the Democrats much good with the people. 
The Roper opinion poll shows that by a large margin the 
electors do not agree that Mr Eisenhower is as good as new 
after a heart attack and an abdominal operation, but by a 
similarly large margin they think that, if the President feels 
he is well enough to carry on, he must be trusted to have 
made a wise decision. 

Since Mr Eisenhower’s popularity seems untouchable— 
though Governor Harriman, who will try anything, has 
accused him of being “ naive on Communism ”—most of 
his opponents are turning, not to issues, but to another 
personality, Mr Nixon. The movement to sidetrack the 
young Vice-President for somebody more consequential has 
collapsed like a cream puff, which perhaps it was. Last 
week the President made it clear through intermediaries 
that “ Dick’s my boy,” in 1956 as four years earlier. 

The question inevitably arises why Mr Eisenhower, a 
beloved personality, a great commander, and a tolerably 
successful President, feels compelled to go on. Some 
answers are provided by two recent books, Mr Donovan's 
* Eisenhower: The Inside Story,” by a journalist who was 
given access to Cabinet minutes, and “ A Republican Looks 
at his Party,” by one of the Administration’s few intellec- 
tuals, Mr Arthur Larson, Under Secretary of Labour. Mr 
Eisenhower’s first reason is the same as that which kept 
Sir Winston Churchill so long in office. It is the sincere 
conviction that, because he provides a personal link with 
the wartime spirit, he can, if given time, make some great 
stroke for peace. The second, much less cosmic motive, 
according to Mr Donovan, is the President’s chronic bore- 
dom at life on the Gettysburg farm, during his convalescence 
‘rom his heart attack. 

Finally, Mr Eisenhower has discovered that he needs four 
more years to convert the Republican party into a modern 


political instrument. When he took office he apparently 
thought he could cure the Republicans of the mental habits 
of a lifetime in one presidential term. In fact he found 
that Republican members of Congress, who had been taking 
recorded positions year after year on many of the issues he 
put before them, were genuine conservatives who would not 
abandon all they had ever stood for at his bidding. 


* 


To what extent has Mr Eisenhower made progress in his 
first term ? This is a matter of personalities, of tactics and 
of policy. The President has said that the party needs 
dynamic new leaders and a dynamic conservative pro- 
gramme. Has it got the leaders? At the bottom level it 
does not seem to be doing too badly. Many of the younger 
leaders of the rebel Eisenhower movements in 1952 now 
hold positions in the official state organisations. The state 
chairmen who came to Washington for a campaign school 
last autumn included a high proportion of new men. This 
will have its effect over a long period on the type of candi- 
date who is encouraged. 


It is in the upper reaches that things are not so promising. 
Although at the time the President first fell ill Republicans 
made a brave show of saying that there were a great many 
potential candidates available, the Eisenhower Republicans 
are in fact still distressingly thin at the top. Of the 
Republican Governors whom Mr Eisenhower in the past 
has sometimes listed privately as possessing promising 
liberal talent, few remain on the horizon, apart from 
Governor Hall of Kansas, who has a hard fight on his 
hands with his own conservatives, and possibly Governor 
Hoegh of Iowa. In the Sense, the other main source 
of leadership, Mr Eisenhower has been unlucky. Of the 
Senators who supported his original candidacy, Mr Seaton 
of Nebraska did not seek election in 1952 and Mr Cabot 
Lodge of Massachusetts was defeated. Since then one 
liberal Republican gain, that of Senator Clifford Case of 
New Jersey, has been offset by a liberal Republican loss, 
Mr John Sherman Cooper of Kentucky. Senator Duff of 
Pennsylvania, who was much relied on as a spokesman for 
Mr Eisenhower’s cause, has proved a disappointment, while 
Senator Saltonstall of Massachusetts, who is classified out of 
habit as a liberal, has kept his famous lantern jaw chronically 
locked in indecision. 

It is quite possible that the President will be more favour- 
ably placed in his second term. If Governor Langlie could 
win Washington from the Democrats, if Mr Cooper (now 
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back in the running) and Mr Morton could win the two 
seats in Kentucky, and a suitable Republican candidate be 
elected in New York, there might for the first time be a 
firm basis for an Eisenhower group in the Senate. This 
thought has not escaped the President and his more pro- 
gressive advisers. None of these results is individually 
impossible, though collectively they may be rather unlikely. 
Heavy pressure is being put on Mr Dewey, the former 
presidential candidate and Governor of New York, to run 
for that state. If he were elected, his presence would make 
a substantial difference to the balance in the Senate. 

But the fact is that, even as things have been in his first 
term, the President could probably have done more by more 
consistent application to questions of tactics. When left on 
their own, members of Congress, particularly of the House 
of Representatives, simply act in the way that will annoy 
the least number of powerful and articulate groups among 
their constituents. Many of them are willing to yield to 
clear and sustained leadership from their President, although 
this is often not true of established legislative leaders who 
have firm positions of their own to defend. 

The President’s programme has suffered from his 
unwillingness, except on a few occasions, to supervise the 
organisation of unorthodox, ad hoc coalitions to press each 
of his measures through. He has relied on the “ proper 
channels ” which, because they consist for the most part of 
men who do not fundamentally believe in his programme, 
have frequently let him down. Moreover his day-to-day 
liaison with Congress has been entrusted to men who share 
the basically conservative, pessimistic outlook of the leaders 
with whom they are in contact. 

Mr Larson identifies in his book the sudden burst in 
population and expansion of metropolitan living as provid- 
ing great new demands on American government. Unless 
the President can find some way of making his party in 
Congress more responsive to these demands than it has been 
in his first term, the end of his second may find him still 
in his original paradoxical posture: the fabulously popular 
head of a nation who commands steady support for his 
views only from a minority faction inside the smaller of 
the two political parties. 


Another New Look ? 


T his press conference on Wednesday, the Secretary of 
State sat with justifiable firmness on fears that the 
United States was preparing to back out of its obligations 
to its allies in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, as a 
result of the Defence Department’s latest study of long-term 
military policy. An enterprising reporter on the New York 
Times discovered last week that, in preparation for next 
year’s budget, service officials were planning another three- 
year “ new look ” for the American armed forces, to follow 
the one they showed in 1953. According to the report the 
plan’s chief feature so far was that the total manpower of 
the armed services would be reduced by 1960 to just over 
two million men, 800,000 fewer than at present. This 
would inevitably mean a large-scale withdrawal of troops 
from Europe and elsewhere overseas, and the report was 
therefore read as forecasting a return to isolation and a 
retreat into “ Fortress America.” 
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Mr Dulles made it clear that these proposals had not yet 
been considered at the top levels of the Administration, 
where such basic decisions on international policy must be 
made. But he also made it clear that he had no political 
objection to substantial cuts in military manpower, provided 
they were done in agreement with the other members of 
Nato. He pledged the United States to continue to bear 
its fair share of the burden in Europe but did not conceal 
his hope that this share might be reduced after Nato’s 
coming annual review next autumn. He believes that the 
feeling is growing, among America’s allies as well as in the 
United States itself, that today military planning calls for 
greater emphasis upon nuclear weapons and less upon 
ordinary manpower. 

It is not only for this reason that America’s allies will 
feel sympathetic to the Defence Department’s sketch for 
another new look. For they are just as conscious as is the 
United States of the increasingly heavy costs of the present 
model. The basic consideration behind current American 
thinking seems to be that defence spending would have to 
go up next year by about a third, to $48 billion, if the forces 
were kept at their present strength and if new weapons were 
developed as fast as is considered vital. Whether or not 
it is true that the budget was only balanced this year by 
means of unrepeatable and undesirable economies on 
defence, it is certainly true that from now on expensive 
new equipment of all kinds will be coming into service and 
will have to be paid for. 

But it was the other side of the argument which made the 
New York Times’s report sensational. It spoke of a 
“revolt” against the cuts in the Defence Department, in 
which for once all three service chiefs were united against 
Admiral Radford, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
on the grounds that the new policy would weaken the 
United States disastrously, by condemning its conventional 
forces to inferiority. It is these forces, so the argument 
runs, which will in fact fight future wars, for when it comes 
to the point neither side will dare to use its nuclear weapons. 
Alternatively, it is also argued, as it has been before, that 
the new policy will make it inevitable that all wars will be 
atomic wars because the United States will have no other 
way of defending itself. Mr Dulles dissents strongly from 
this view, insisting that atomic power can be used as 4 
deterrent. But it is not surprising that President Eisenhower 
is understood to have postponed his consideration of, or at 


least his decision on, this far-reaching dispute until after the 
election. 


Struggle for Foreign Aid 


VEN before he returned to the White House, President 

Eisenhower had approved a list of fourteen Bills which 
he would like to see Congress pass before it adjourns. But 
Congress has set its heart on winding up this session in a 
week’s time ; July 27th is a popular date which would give 
the Democrats a breathing space before their convention 
opens on August 13th. Of the three important Bills which 
are all that are likely to be passed—on foreign aid, social 
security, and customs simplification—the President has 
given over-riding priority to a foreign aid appropriation 
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Progress 
is no 


gamble... 


In the design of aircraft engines, any form 
of speculative development—we think 

of it simply as gambling—may be not merely 
irresponsible, but positively destructive. 
Apparent but in the long run illusory 

success can cause irreparable loss of time, 
resources and initiative. That is why we cleave 


resolutely to the policy of systematic 
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development which has produced such engines 

as the Viper turbojet, power plant of Britain’s first 

basic jet trainer. 

That is why we are ceaselessly exploring and extending the 


potentialities of these proven types, in constant, 
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ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY AERO ENGINES 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY, COVENTRY & BROCKWORTH 
Members of the Hawker Siddeley Group 
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COMPARE THESE PRICES 


POPULAR £275 
Plus P.T. £138.17 .0 


ANGLIA ie Loxe £382 


Plus P.T.£192.7.0 
(ilustroted below) 


PREFECT de tore £420 


Plus P.T.£211.7.0 


ESCORT £414 


Plus P.T.£208.7.0 


SQUIRE £445 


Plus P.T. £223.17.0 





AND THE 


Yn-ee Goats 
NEW CONSUL £520 
Plus P.T. £261.7.0 


NEW ZEPHYR £580 


Plus P.T.£291.7.0 


NEW ZODIAC £645 
Plus P.T. £323 .17.0 


and FORD SERVICE too 
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equal to the authorisation of $4 billion in new money which 
was all the Senate could persuade the House to approve. 

Given the hostile temper of the House, and the risk 
that, if provoked, it might make further cuts, the leaders 
there made no attempt to get more than a mere $3.4 
billion in new money, or $3.7 billion including reappropria- 
tions, which compares with the President’s original request 
for $4.9 billion. Instead, the Administration is relying on 
the Senate to accept the $4 billion in new money recom- 
mended by its Appropriations Committee, and the hope that 
in conference a compromise close to the President’s mini- 
mum will emerge. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee did its best for 
the President, but not without exacting terms. At the 
behest of Senators Knowland and Bridges, a strong warn- 
ing was written into the Bill against the admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations. Mr Dulles, the 
Secretary of State, has so far staved off another project of 
these conservative Republicans for banning aid to Jugo- 
slavia but, although it seems to have no legal force, he has 
bowed to the committee’s insistence that no mutual security 
funds should be used to finance Egypt’s Aswan dam without 
its express approval being sought. This project, toward 
which the United States originally promised to contribute 
about $55 million, had already been endangered by the 
foreign aid authorisation, which contained a flat denial of 
the Administration’s request for authority to undertake 
such long-term projects, and insisted that 80 per cent 
of all development money should take the form of loans, 
rather than grants. Irritation at Egypt’s flirtation with 
the Russians has only reinforced the sympathy felt in some 
quarters for Israel, and southern suspicions that the dam, 
by promoting the growth of Egyptian cotton, will injure 
American producers. Meanwhile, the money originally 
earmarked for Egypt has apparently been spent elsewhere. 
Perhaps it has only been mislaid, but Mr Dulles may not 
be sorry to demonstrate to the Egyptians that they cannot 
keep the United States dangling with impunity. 


Diplomatic Appointments 


NE of President Eisenhower’s first actions after 
returning to harness has been the appointment of 
delegates to the coming United Nations General Assembly. 
The most prominent among them is Senator Knowland, the 
leader of the Republicans in the Senate and a frequent critic 
of the Administration’s foreign policy. Mr Knowland has 
been especially vehement on the issue of the admission of 
Communist China to the UN and his appointment 
symbolises the decision of the Administration not to yield 
t» the mounting pressure of allied and neutralist opinion. 
Mr Knowland’s presence at the General Assembly will 
underline the message of friendship which Vice-President 
Nixon recently brought to Formosa. In addition to Mr 
Knowland, President Eisenhower also nominated Mr Paul 
Hoffman, one of the pioneers of the foreign aid programme 
and now chairman of the board of directors of the contro- 
versial Fund for the Republic—which is at present under 
congressional investigation. These two choices obviously 


represent an attempt to conciliate both wings of the Repub- 
lican party and Mr Adlai Stevenson cited them as glaring 
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examples of the Administration’s “impotence in foreign 
policy.” 

The President also reshuffled American representation 
in the eastern Mediterranean, Mr Raymond Hare has been 
nominated to replace Mr Byroade in Cairo. This is inter- 
preted, in some quarters, as a sign that American policy 
towards Colonel Nasser is toughening. Mr Cavendish 
Cannon is leaving Athens to become the first American 
ambassador to Morocco where he will have to negotiate with 
the Sultan over the retention of air bases. He is being 
replaced in Greece by Mr George Allen, Assistant Secretary 
of State and one of the foremost “ trouble-shooters ” in 
such previous posts as Azerbaijan, Jugoslavia and India. 
Mr Allen’s appointment is thought to reflect the Administra- 
tion’s concern over Cyprus and its possible readiness to act 
as a mediator. Moreover, as both Mr Byroade and Mr 
Cannon have been criticised at home, the new appointments 
may mark the Administration’s desire to make a fresh start 
in middle eastern diplomacy. 


Taking the Consumer’s Pulse 





I. Index of Confidence 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N spite of the sharp drop in sales of motor-cars and the 
consequent unemployment in Detroit ; in spite of a 
slight decline in the building of new houses ; in spite of 
other soft spots here and there in the national economy, the 
confidence of the American consumer remains very high. 
True, it has fallen somewhat from its peak of last year but 
this has made little difference to the general optimism about 
the economic future and about personal financial prospects. 
Consumers are planning to buy houses and durable house- 
hold equipment nearly as freely as they were at the peak 
of the 1955 boom, and there even seems to be considerable 
hope that the new 1957 cars which will begin to appear 
this autumn will sell well. This is the gist of the latest 
study of the attitudes and buying intentions of consumers, 
which was taken in May, before either the President’s last 
illness or the steel strike, by the University of Michigan’s 
Survey Research Centre. This organisation has become 
known in American economic and business life for its 
periodic feeling of the consumer’s pulse. 

Three times a year, squads of researchers question a 
sample of from 1,750 to 3,000 families, picked at random, 
to find out about their financial status and how it has 
changed over the past year, about their views on the state 
of the economy, and about the specific durable goods which 
they do, or do not, intend to buy. The results of these 
probings are watched very closely, for they provide clues 
to whether Americans are planning to spend their cash or 
to save it. This is a factor of considerable importance in 
an era when earnings are running high and the consumer 
has more choice than he once did about how he will use his 
so-called discretionary income. The wide swings in sales 
of motor-cars, which have ranged from as low as 4,200,000 
in 1952 to well over 7,000,009 last year, and will probably 
be around 6,000,000 this year, offer a very clear illustration 
of the importance to the economy of the consumer’s power 
to spend or to withhold his money as he chooses. That 
businessmen recognise this factor is obvious from their 
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sponsorship of the fast-growing activities of “ motivations 
research ” in the United States. 

The Survey Research Centre actually runs two regular 
tests of consumer opinion. The first, sponsored by the 
Federal Reserve Board, the central banking authority, has 
been taken annually in the winter for the past eleven years 
and is the more comprehensive of the two series. The FRB 
survey includes data on consumers’ liquid assets, instalment 
debts; holdings of corporate shares, and other financial facts, 
as well as information on the attitudes of consumers and 
their plans for buying durable goods. The second, newer 
series, the so-called “interim” surveys, are underwritten 
by various private firms, including the automobile manu- 
facturers ; they deal only with attitudes and plans, and are 
taken in the autumn and in the spring. 
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Although there is some debate about the ultimate value 
of these unique surveys as thoroughly reliable indicators 
of future trends, even the pessimists will admit that they 
are an important step in the right direction. The ques- 
tionnaires that the centre’s researchers take into the field 
are lengthy and are designed to get answers to specific ques- 
tions that can be put on tabulating machines ; they are also 
designed to elicit free opinion as well. Here are some of 
the key questions that the interviewers ask: 

Would you say that you and your family are better off 

or worse off financially than you were a year ago ? 

Would you say that at present business conditions are 

better or worse than a year ago ? 

Do you think that during the next twelve months we'll 

have good times, bad times, or what ? 

What do you think prices of household items and clothing 

will do during the next year or so ? 

Thinking of the auto market—do you think the next 


several montis will be a good or bad time to buy a new 
car ? 


This questioning elicits some interesting shifts in opinion. 
Back in the spring of 1954, the middle of the last period 
of economic readjustment, §0 per cent of the families inter- 
viewed rightly foresaw good times for the country as a 
whole over the coming year; 21 per cent foresaw bad 
times ; 12 per cent thought they would be good in some 
ways, bad in others, and the remainder were uncertain. But 
in the spring of this year, 74 per cent looked for good 
times ; only 7 per cent thought times would be bad ; and 
5 per cent that they would be mixed. The people at the 
centre have always insisted that one question taken by 
itself is not sufficient to indicate a trend, that the answers 
must be read in conjunction with those to other questions. 
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Hence, the researchers have constructed an “ index of con- 
sumer confidence ” by taking eight of the key questions and 
weighting them according to significance. 

This index now stands at 108.1, as against a peak of 
112.1 last autumn, having been pulled down by a slight 
decrease in the number of people who said that their 
financial position had improved over the past year (32 per 
cent, against 36 per cent), and in the number of people who 
said they thought conditions generally had improved (33 per 
cent versus 48 per cent). Another depressing factor was 
the increase in the number of people who felt that prices 
were going to rise. The centre itself always stresses that 
the index is highly experimental, and that it must be inter- 
preted with great care. What it really shows and what its 
true value is are somewhat doubtful questions which will be 
discussed in a later article. 


Democrats in Step 


HE question of civil rights for the Negro, which is 
dear to northern liberals in the Democratic party and 
to their Negro constituents, and anathema to the South, 
where relatively few Negroes vote, is always a potential 
source of trouble when the Democrats must unite on a 
platform and a candidate. This week’s debate in the House 
on the President’s civil rights programme already has 
Southerners breathing defiance, although the Bill is 
doomed to certain death in the Senate. It will serve the 
Republicans well enough if it reminds the Negroes who 
their friends are, and pours salt into Democratic wounds. 
At Atlanta the representatives of seven southern states 
have been concerting their plans for making sure that the 
Democrats choose a candidate, and agree on a civil rights 
position, which is acceptable to the South. The conference 
publicly disclaimed any intention of walking out to form a 
third party—as the South did in 1948—if southern views 
are flouted. But the occasion is not likely to arise. Mr 
Stevenson’s stand on civil rights is moderate enough for the 
South to swallow, and all the signs are that Mr Stevenson 
is steadily increasing his lead over Governor Harriman, the 
only serious Democratic aspirant who disdains the middle 
of the road and would be prepared to ride roughshod over 
the South in the hope of carrying the North and West. 
Such a sacrifice of Democratic unity would be politically 
attractive only if it held out reasonable hope of victory ; 
with Mr Eisenhower in the field this can hardly be the case. 
Moreover, Mr Harriman has been playing his cards 
clumsily ; he has had to deny that, if he were elected, he 
would send troops into the South to smash segregation, 
and his implication that he was sounder on the Communist 
issue than the other Democratic candidates will not endear 
him to any one. The choice of Governor Clement of 
Tennessee, a strong Stevenson supporter from a border 
state, to deliver the keynote speech at Chicago is an indica- 
tion of which way the wind is blowing. Mr Clement is a 
progressive young Southerner who has the distinction of 
having vetoed a segregation bill. Another sign that con- 
ciliation is to be the order of the day is that the drafting of 
the Democratic platform is to be in the experienced hands 
of Representative McCormack, who has skated skilfully 
over similarly thin ice at earlier Democratic conventions. 
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BRLESH in INDIA 


Ramkhilaun 
builds 
his 


future 


from 


Ramkhilaun comes the 
Mirzapur district in India—a land 
of great beauty, today clouded 
by hunger and disease. But 
the future looks more cheerful. 
Ramkhilaun, having finished 
work on the huge cement factory at Churk, is helping 
with the next step in a comprehensive development 
programme — the building of the Rihand Dam, which will 
supply hydro-electric power for nearly all the Eastern 
districts of the United Provinces. 

IN THE BEGINNING 

Eventually the factory at Churk will take its power from 
the Dam. But the vital task of supplying the initial power 
has been entrusted to Brush Electrical Engineering Co. 
Limited, Loughborough, who were responsible for supplying 
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and installing all the electrical equipment :— three 2,400 kw 
Brush-Ljungstrom turbo-alternators, together with trans- 
formers, switchgear, 170 motors —and approximately 14 
miles of cable! The entire factory power station has been 
designed on the “ Unit” principle so that once its job is 
done, it can be moved to another site. 

POWER FOR THE START 
More and more frequently, Brush Group equipment 
supplies the initial impetus that brings planned progress to 
undeveloped areas all over the world. The Brush Group 
produces about a third of the total U.K. output of industrial 
diesel engines and generating sets —and is, in fact, the 
world’s largest exporter of this type of equipment. The 
Group constantly exports over fifty per cent of its entire 
production and, in the past few years, it has exported as 
much as seventy per cent. 


—. Brush Group timitED « WORLD’S LEADING POWER ENGINEERS 


DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.t 


BRUSH ELECTRIC AL ENGINEERING CO. LTD- MIRRLEES 


BICKERTON & DAY LTD- J.& H. MCLAREN LTD- THE NATIONAL GAS AND OIL ENGINE CO, LD PETTERS LTD 
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18 Pine Street, New York. 


incorporated with Limited Liability under the laws of the State of New York 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1956 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 
U.S. Government Obligations 
State, Municipal and Other Securities 
Mortgages 
Loans 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability ... 
Banking Houses 
Other Assets 


$1,772,528,414 
1,174,933,693 
454,636,043 
191,477,596 
3,551,787,650 
17,812,157 
121,678,116 
44,386,682 
19,028,088 


$7,348,268,439 





ee 
Deposits 


Foreign Funds Borrowed . 
Reserve for Taxes ... 
Other Liabilities 


Acceptances Outstanding . . $134,211,026 
Less : In Portfolio " 8,530,938 
General Reserve for Securities 
Capital Funds : 
nal Steck ts $156,000,000 
2,000,000 Shares. — $12. 50 Par) 
ome ; 300,000,000 
Undivided Profits ooo. ee 


81,115,182 


$6,573,504,874 
11,978,035 
35,579,455 
63,652,684 


125,680,088 
6,758,121 


531,115,182 
$7,348,2 268, 439 














Of the above assets $484,185,775 are pledged to secure public deposits and for other purposes, and certain of the deposits are 
preferred as provided by law. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: Paris 


Frankfurt/Main 
Santurce . 


Mexico, D.F. 


Rio Piedras . 


Beirut 
Panama . 


Osaka 
David 


Tokyo 
Colon . 


Havana 


. Cristobal . Balboa 


Offices of Representatives : 


LONDON 


6 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CORPORATION LIMITED 
6, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 


. Buenos Aires . 


Rome . Bombay 


BRANCHES : 


4% Berkeley Square, W.|!. 


Marianao . San Juan, P.R. 























ORGANIZED BY 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


RESOURCES 


Cash and due from Banks. . .. 
United States Government Securities . 


Municipal and Other Public Securities . 


Other Securities . 
Loans and Discounts . 
Banking Houses “oe 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


. . . - 


NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE MEMBERSHIP NUMBER ONE 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK’S FIRST BANK ~ FOUNDED 1784 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


. $150,158,350.36 
96,101,164.58 
3,922,576.88 
‘ 7,998,473.93 
. 235,225,061.75 
" 6,520,670.83 
5,554,209.66 
2,928,176. 14 
$508, 408,684.13 














JUNE 30, 1956 


LIABILITIES 
Capital (160,000 shs. — ~— 
Surplus > : 

Undivided Profits . 
Reserve for Contingencies 


18 
. 
2 


2 w+es? BP ee Y 


$ 16, 


000,000.00 


,000,000.00 
,426,907.86 
,397,074.21 


Dividend Payable July 2, 1956 400,000.00 
Deposits . ; - 451,878,587.85 
Acceptances . ° 5,923,503.28 
Reserve for Taxes, ‘Interest, ‘ete. 2 4,493,002.11 
haere Eien. 5 6 6 o's -e ___1,889,608.82 

$508, 4 408,684.13 
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Prospects on the Farm 


Ta Department of Agriculture’s latest crop reports, 
based on estimates and prospects on July 1st, indicate 
that deliberate policies and acts of nature are reducing 
agricultural production compared with 1955. The toil 
acreage planted or growing for 59 crops is 351 million acres, 
3.8 million below last year and the smallest since 1942. 
Of this, farmers are expected to harvest some 330 million, 
3 million acres less than in 1955. The cotton acreage under 
cultivation is 3 per cent below the 1955 total and is the 
smallest since the early eighteen-eighties. Tentative fore- 
casts suggest that production will run to a million bales 
less than last year, but the heavy emergence of boll weevils 
and the shortage of ties for cotton bales, caused by the 
steel strike, may reduce this total further. 











Acreage for Harvest Yield an Acre 
(million acres) thousands of bushels) 
1955 1956 1955 1956 
Maize.......... | 80 78 a | « 
Wheat (455400 47 50 20 18 
ORG en Pes 7 39 35 38 32 
CONGR id lass 18 17 ss ar 
Tobacco eeosecece | 1-5 1-4 1-5* 1-4* 








* Thousand 100-pound bags. 


Federal crop control programmes, in the form of acreage 
restrictions and the new soil bank—a plan under which 
farmers are paid for keeping land out of cultivation, for 
letting acreage lie fallow or shifting it to grass or trees— 
are mainly responsible for the improved picture. More- 
over, nature has helped the Secretary of Agriculture to 
give an attractive start to the soil bank. Drought and the 
threat of drought have persuaded many farmers, particu- 
larly in Iowa, that there is more profit in receiving payments 
from the government—which in the case of maize are esti- 
mated at an average of $44 an acre—than in letting their 
crops grow to harvest. In eastern Colorado, New Mexico, 
western Kansas, Texas and Oklahoma, moreover, six 
million acres of crop and pasture land are lying parched 
by six years of drought. To help meet this situation, 
farmers will be allowed to graze livestock on land which is 
technically in the soil bank and for which they have 
received payment. 

But despite controls and drought, high yields will con- 
tinue to pose a problem of over-supply. President Eisen- 
hower announced last week that $3 billion worth of farm 
surpluses had been disposed of since 1954, mainly through 
exports. Nevertheless, the government’s holdings increased 
sharply in the past year and are now valued at $8.5 billion. 
To help moye these mountains, the Senate has passed a 
Bill increasing from $1.5 billion to $3 billion the amount of 
agricultural products which the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration can sell overseas against foreign currency. The 
Bill approved by the Senate also includes a clause allowing 
the President to barter food for strategic materials with 
Russian satellites, but not with the Soviet Union itself or 
with Communist China. 
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Chips off Old Granite 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BOSTON 


| age small and sparsely populated, New 
Hampshire has the largest state legislature in the 
United States. Of the 565,000 inhabitants of the “ Granite 
State,” 424 belong to the two-chamber legislature. One 
day New Hampshire may wake up to the fact that this dis- 
Proportion is too much of a good thing. But at the state’s 
recent constitutional convention, rural interests re-asserted 
their historic control and rejected eleven proposed amend- 
ments designed to reduce the size of the legislature to a 
mere 336 members. 

Even though New Hampshire’s larger towns now contain 
5! per cent of the total population, the alliance of small 
towns and farms held its ground. The fact that electors 
in some small towns are entitled to vote for a representative 
to the state’s lower house only once every ten years does 
not bother New Hampshire’s political leaders—most of 
whom are Republican. For there are enough small towns 
to give rural elements a constant advantage. Under the 
state’s 172-year-old constitution every city ward or town 
with a population of 729 gets one representative in the 
lower house. If a town has slightly less than 729 inhabitants 
—and 108 communities do—it has a representative at every 
other biennial session. Even the smallest hamlet of 
perhaps a dozen votes is entitled to a representative once in 
every decade. In order to have a second representative, a 
tcwn or city ward must have 2,187 voters—or three times 
the number required for a single representative. 


* 


The rural faction at the state convention was in no 
mood to ease its grip. It struck down by a 2 to 1 vote the 
major proposal for an amendment which would have cut 
the size of the state’s House of Representatives from 400 
to 300 and raised that of the State Senate from 24 to 36. 
No one who took a close look at the roster of 440 delegates 
to the convention can have been much surprised by this 
result. Many of the delegates were themselves legislators ; 
some of them would have lost their jobs under the new 
system. In terms of monetary reward, a legislative job is 
worth only $200 at every session. Being a legislator gives, 
however, a stamp of distinction that can improve a man’s 
economic status in both legitimate and unorthodox ways. 
Rockingham Park race track, for example, found it con- 
venient in 1955 to hire 44 New Hampshire legislators as 
employees during the racing season. The race course exists 
only with the sanction of the legislature and its profits are 


directly affected by state taxation. Some voters may have- 


thought this an unholy arrangement, but they did not rise 
in arms against it. 

On the whole, New Hampshire is quite well satisfied with 
it» lawmakers. Taxes on the race course, on liquor and 
cigarettes provide the bulk of operating revenue. Residents 
thus escape a state income tax. A similar taste for the good 
old ways led delegates to the convention to turn down 
amendments which would have permitted 18-year-olds to 
vote, allowed the legislature to establish a graduated income 
tax and given the governor a four-year instead of a two-year 
term. Only six minor amendments were approved, and 
even these must be ratified later by a referendum. 
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The World Overseas 








A New Shape for Israel 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN ISRAEL 


SRAELI politics have been dominated for eight years by 

problems of security. The government of Israel has 
been criticised on the grounds that it stimulated this obses- 
sion and thus confused, to an unnecessary extent, the essen- 
tial problem of how the Zionist garrison of Palestine was 
to evolve into a self-supporting state. The criticism was 
partly just, and partly lacking in understanding of Israel’s 
psychological condition. But in spite of the fact that Israel 
is in greater danger today than at any time since 1949, it 
is now embarking on a process akin to a national psycho- 
analysis, through which the real problems of statehood are 
coming to the surface for the first time. 

Those engaged in the process do not necessarily see their 
acts in these terms ; nor do they see them as a whole. The 
trend is barely conscious, and is not yet well-established. 
It may be inhibited by the pressure of events on the 
frontiers. But if it is not, it will in time produce a change 
of attitude not merely to domestic problems but to Israel’s 
position as a small enclave in the centre of an Arab world. 
In the long term, it could become an influence for peace 
in the Middle East. 

This momentum towards “ normality” and away from 
what the Israelis themselves call “the ghetto mentality ” 
has been provoked by several factors. There is the passage 
of time. The Old Guard of Mapai (the Labour party), the 
Histadruth (the Israeli Federation of Labour), the Kibbutz 
(communal settlement) movement and the Jewish Agency— 
the people, in fact, who commanded the garrison—are get- 
ting older. Younger men, many of whom were born in 
Palestine or who led the victorious armies, are growing into 
the generation that carries weight in politics. They inevi- 
tably have a different vision of the needs of the state. It is 
not in every case a pacific vision ; but the underlying prin- 
ciple is the same: Israel as a state must modify many of the 
ideas and institutions that were necessary to Zionism before 
the state existed. 

It is symptomatic of this desire to belong to a state of 
more “normal” shape that Israeli youth has taken to 
archaeology. Almost every flat in Tel Aviv has its collec- 
tion of broken pots from the Canaanite city of Hazor and 
stones from the tombs at Beth She’arim. General Yigal 
Yadin, who used to be Commander-in-Chief and is now 
Professor of Antiquities at the Hebrew University, describes 
how tough young militants, trooping out to the frontiers to 
dig fortifications, come back with fragments for him to 
identify. It is an expression of their deep need to rediscover 
roots in Palestine, to convince themselves that there is a 
continuity and a permanence in their occupation of the land. 


They want to remember that, a long time ago, they were 
of the Middle East ; they want to forget that their families 
were, so recently, rejects from Europe. 

To turn to a more practical, everyday aspect of statehood, 
it is in new notions about handling Israel’s economic prob- 
lems that this urge to “be like any other state” is most 
easily discernible. Till now Israel has survived, like the 
bellman, on hope and on contributions from abroad—from 
the American government, the Jews of the Diaspora, Ger- 
man reparations. Since 1948, there have been plans, 
missions and more plans, all with the avowed object of 
developing a self-supporting economy before the contribu- 
tions run out. But the new thinkers, who include some of 
the more active young men in the Israeli bureaucracy, are 
now reflecting that it would be rewarding to concentrate on 
streamlining, rather than letting so many planners and insti- 
tutions have their head. 

In various places, small offensives are being mounted 
against the old citadels—Histadruth, Mapai, and other 
vested interests—that have, like states within a state, ruled 
the economy according to lights that were often parochial. 
One disenchanted politician described the present system 
as “ a government by coalition like no other coalition in the 
world because it coalesces simply to distribute the spoils.” 
The distribution of all the odd sources of revenue, and even 
of functions between the vested interests, many of which 
owe their shape to the requirements of community organisa- 
tion under the mandate, has never been decided by the 
Treasury or even by the Committee of Economic Ministers, 
but by a political bargain between the parties and the insti- 
tutions which are the legacy of the Zionist garrison. The 
habit has become further ingrained owing to the connection 
between the largest political party, Mapai, and the Histad- 
ruth ; and to the ubiquity of the Histadruth, which is the 
largest building contractor, landlord, importer and welfare 
organisation in the country. 

It is relevant here to interpolate the disquieting economic 
statistics that have prompted this urge to refashion old 
shapes. The drive to be self-supporting is still below the 
level required to achieve balance before external contribu- 
tions run out. Many feats have been achieved, including 
the absorption of about 700,000 immigrants, the control of 
inflation and some improvement in the standard of living. 
But the gap between exports and imports is not closing. 
In 1955 imports of goods and services cost $433 million 
as compared with $379 million in the previous year ; 
exports were $139 million as compared with $135 million. 
Outright contributions (other than loans) were also down. 
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These figures include about $85 million in each year on 
acount of German reparations and about $25 million on 
acount of American government grants-in-aid. Repara- 
ions will be finished in ten years and American government 
uid is already getting progressively smaller. Thus, the 
[sraclis calculate that, by 1966, they will be exclusively 
dependent on exports and on such help as may still be forth- 
coming from Jews abroad. The failure to improve exports 
o: (o reduce imports in the past year, when immigration has 
not been heavy, is correspondingly depressing. 

fo return to the new symptoms: just as the national 
economy has never been costed on a national, but always 
or a sectional, basis, so individual entrepreneurs have never 
bothered (or discovered how) to cost their enterprises. 
They have had a sellers’ market ; most exports are subsi- 
dised ; some imports are subsidised and others have to be 
bought with expensive “black” foreign exchange ; there 
i. no free competition in the domestic market, and labour 
is mostly unskilled. Thus there has been little incentive to 
practise techniques of business management. 

In the last year there has been a change at the Treasury. 
The result is a new conception of national planning, hardly 

t articulate, based on the revolutionary principle that 
national resources should be pooled and distributed accord- 
ing to national need. It has not got much further than 
the creation of a “ bureau of the budget”; a proposal to 
form a central statistical office and a central secretariat for 
the Committee of Economic Ministers ; and closer co-opera- 
tion with a reinforced central bank. Of course, there is 
opposition from former citadels—amongst them, from the 
Prime Minister’s office, which has tended to take to itself 
all residual power over planning and development. But the 
attempt is being made to create something more nearly like 
the British system of administration. If it is successful, the 
old slogan: “ Pioneer and never mind the cost” has had 
its day. Some members of the Histadruth have joined 
forces with a group in the Ministry of Labour to make 
industry, public and private, aware of the need to show 
a profit. 

The change will be slow and complicated, not least by 
the fact that most of the people behind it are themselves 
members of the Histadruth, one of the bastions of the 
Zionist pre-state. Officials are not party-free and they are, 
therefore, to some extent agents of the vested interests that 
have to be curbed. But slowness may not matter. In one 
way, the institutions of Zionism have had a crippling effect 
on the state of Israel. But in another, they have provided 
2 conservative tradition and a formalism in which a young 
democracy has been able to grow without the violent insta- 
bility which often accompanies the process elsewhere. 


Morocco’s First Steps 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN MOROCCO 


HE rejoicing which follows the successful issue of a 
long national struggle often heralds a period of 
disillusion. So far Morocco shows no signs of passing into 
this second stage. There have indeed been so many mani- 
festations of joy that the visitor is tempted to exclaim, 
~ Out of question, you were born in a merry hour.” To 
which Moroccans, if they had been brought up on Shake- 
speare instead of Moliére, would no doubt give Beatrice's 
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reply, “ No, my lord, my mother cried: but then there was 
a star danced, and under that I was born.” 

Certainly no birth ever occurred more suddenly, nor was 
any newborn babe ever faced more promptly with adult 
tasks. The first foreign minister of independent Morocco 
had to fly to Tangier, before he had any Moroccan staff or 
even an office to work in, and propose a modus vivendi to 
the powers responsible for that city. At the same time he 
had to prepare for negotiations with both France and Spain, 
each of whom had to be contented without indisposing the 
other. The minister of justice, looking for legal officials 
by the hundred, found that the school of administration 
could supply just three possible candidates. 

Before the Protectorate, the art of government consisted 
largely in the management of the tribal areas. For over 
forty years the practice of this art had been carefully kept 
from the Sultan and his Makhzen. Though the tribal 
scene has been transformed by efficient government, the art 
has to be relearned. In addition, the conditions of the half 
million tin-town dwellers whose lot had been a standby of 
nationalist propaganda could not be ignored. There was no 
army. Racketeers and criminals, masquerading as patriots, 
had to be put down. As the existing kaids were discredited 
for co-operating in the repression, there was the task of 
replacing the majority of them by untrained men. The 
anxieties of the French administrators and settlers had to 
be allayed. 

Last but not least, something had to be done about the 
“ resistance °—the seven thousand uniformed men, more or 
less embodied in the “ Liberation Army” who had been 
fighting in the Rif, and who would not give up their separate 
organisation till they understood what interdependence was 
going to mean. There was no force to disarm them except 
the French army ; and an attempt to use this was bound 
to entail a new war, waged by the Liberation Army in the 
name of freeing the Sultan from foreign control. 

But Morocco had a remarkable asset—the tremendous 
prestige of the Sultan, perhaps the only thing that could 
hold its disparate elements together. For the forty-four 
years of the Protectorate one man, who at the end was more 
than a hundred years old, had served as Grand Vizir. At 
last Mohammed V could fulfil his long-cherished wish of 
appointing a government of young and active men. As 
Prime Minister he selected a soldier, moderate and inde- 
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pendent in politics, who had served with distinction in the 
World War, losing a leg in the allied cause and having for 
the French army the sort of feelings which so many Indian 
officers have for the British. 

With this team, the first perilous moments have been 
survived. The breaches of order have not been frequent, 
nor on such a scale that the position could not be rapidly 
restored. Apart from some brigandage, the incidents have 
been of two types. Two of them were due to popular 
resentment against conspicuous figures in the repression 
against whom the government had taken no steps. The 
others were due to the equivocal position of the French 
army and of the “Liberation Army.” The former inter- 
preted the agreement that its status would remain unchanged 
until the final settlement as entitling it to exercise certain 
police functions ; the “ Liberation Army” disagreed, and 
took action to enforce the view of the Moroccan government 
that since that government had been recognised as solely 
responsible for internal security, the French army had no 
right so to act without at least advising local Moroccan 
authorities first. = 


The formation of a Royal Moroccan army out of the 
Moroccan troops serving with the French forces could not 
have been achieved without French aid and understanding, 
but the inception and extraordinarily rapid execution of 
the scheme were due to Moroccan initiative and drive. The 
rumours before the parade of May 14th that the “ Liberation 
Army ” would participate, and Algerian flags be displayed, 
proved false ; while the excellent organisation and the good 
humour of the vast crowds gave a clear impression of a will 
for orderliness. The presence in the provinces of detach- 
ments of this new army, which has a high percentage of 
French officers, has encouraged a sense of security among 
Frenchmen and Moroccans, as well as convincing the latter 
that independence is a reality. France has now appointed 
General Cogny as commander-in-chief in place of General 
Bourgund ; in South Morocco, he has reached agreement 
with the Royal Moroccan army about a system of joint 
garrisoning which may work, though it is bound to try 
tempers on both sides as it does so. 


Royal Progress Through the Rif 


The “Liberation Army” is tightening its discipline and 
addressing itself to new tasks. It has been serving as a con- 
stabulary in areas where there is no other police force 
available, using its standing with the people to restore 
discipline among Moroccan workers in French and Spanish 
enterprises, to see that dues are paid, to put down the sale 
of “kif” and to suppress racketeers. Its best organised 
detachment, under its chief, Dr Khatib, has this month 
sworn to recognise no other leadership than the Sultan’s. 
Other detachments have been following suit during the 
royal progress through the wild Rif territories where no 
Sultan would have ventured to pass during the troubled 
decades before the occupation. In some places, Algerian 
flags were in evidence, but the Sultan in his speeches 
avoided any reference to the neighbouring territory. The 
government is helping the growth of trade unions in both 
zones, and if some of their first activities have been 
a little naive the idea is surely sound. 


Under the protectorate, Moroccans were discouraged 


from forming contacts outside the sphere of French 
civilisation. They were, however, disposed to think well 
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of England, partly from memories of pre-protectorate days, 
partly from what they had heard of British policy in the 
Commonwealth and partly, it would seem, from listening 
to the BBC. Now that they are emerging into the larger 
world, their first direct impressions may well be decisive. 
A little sympathy and understanding will go a long way. 
But if they feel that they are automatically condemned on 
the strength of reports which nine times out of ten come 
from Paris, not Rabat, they will soon be feeling that “ dis- 
appointment with western policy” which Prince Maulay 
Hassan detected in Colonel Nasser’s mind. In that case 
it is more than probable that when they enter the Arab 
League, they will reinforce the antagonism to the West. 
Yet they are a proud people, well aware that they live 
on the Atlantic as well as the Mediterranean, and less 
willing than some Arab states to follow an eastern lead. 
They would rather be leaders than be led. They might 
well play the part of mediators between the Orient and the 
West, given favourable circumstances. Among the latter 
must be included a fairly speedy unravelling of the Algerian 
tangle, and agreement on the status of the portion of the 
Sahara south of Morocco. 


OEEC, Atoms and Trade 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


NCE again an OEEC council meeting will probably 

adjourn in a cloud of promised steering committees, 
study groups, working parties and reports to come. Some 
might see in this another sign of the loss of momentum 
which has been threatening the organisation ; but, in fact, 
this session has been far from negative. The delegates came 
essentially to settle two questions: the nature of OEEC co- 
operation in atomic development and the freeing of trade. 
They will leave with the first launched in a way which ends, 
one hopes permanently, the misplaced competition between 
the Euratom and OEEC plans which distracted Europe’s 
atomic ambitions last year. It has required something of 
a tour de force to avert failure on the second. But Britain’s 
surprising eagerness to investigate how an OEEC free trade 
zone might be linked to the common market of the Six has 
roused hopes that this is not simply conjuror’s patter to 
distract attention from the British refusal to agree to an 
OEEC tariff reduction plan. 

A report by the special committee on nuclear energy set 
up dy the council last February has been favourably re- 
ceived ; its clearing of the technical ground has been useful 
in educating countries still little aware of the implications 
of atomic development. Most OEEC members have shown 
interest in at least one of the proposed joint installations: 
heavy water, gaseous diffusion and chemical separation 
plants. They have all accepted the principle of international 
security control—a revolution for some, like Switzerland, 
whose neutrality thus takes a new turn in the new industrial 
setting. They have all approved a “ standstill ” agreement 
forbidding new trade restrictions on atomic materials, pend- 
ing proposals for free trade in them. The committee’s work 
has also shown how misguided it is to think in terms of 
competition between Euratom and the OEEC. 

It has always been clear that the poles of attraction in 
atomic Europe must be Britain and Euratom. Britain, 
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“I feel much safer 


since we got Nu-Swift 


*_. . yes, I did read about that factory—terrible reminder that fire not only burns but 
kills. Actually, we’ve never believed in taking chances with fire. That’s why we got the 
best fire-fighting equipment. What’s that? Oh, you’re thinking of getting Nu-Swift 
too? Wise man! 

“As I was saying, we have quite a few small fires here—unavoidable really in a factory 
like this. But Nu-Swift extinguishers are just right for the job. After all, most fires 
have small beginnings; and it’s what you do about them in the first few minutes that 
really counts. Remember, Nu-Swift extinguishers are all pressure-charge-operated for 
instant action—and the 95 m.p.h. jet of the Universal Extinguisher (that’s the sort 
we've got) literally snuffs out the flames. What’s more, Nu-Swift extinguishers are 


easy to use, easy to maintain—and absolutely reliable. Now you see why I feel much 
safer since we got Nu-Swift”. 


* * © © © © post this coupon, or ring REGent 5724+ «2+ * ee © @ @ @ @ 


NU-SWIFT Ltd., Dept. E.2, 25 Piccedilly, London, W.1. Please let us have full 
details of Nu-Swift modern Fire Protection ond your Rental-and-Maintenance Scheme. 
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..-and so will you 


because Nu-Swift ertinguishers combine these 
four essential advantages: 


* INSTANT ACTION immediately the knob is 
struck—thanks to the principle of pressure- 
charge operation. 


* GREATER RELIABILITY through extra care in 
design and manufacture. The sealed pressure- 
charges do not leak, evaporate or cause 
corrosion, 


* HIGH-SPEED RECHARGING thanks to easy-to- 
drop-in pressure-charge, pioneered by Nu-Swift. 
All 2-gallon models can be recharged in 30 
seconds. 


* STANDARD SYSTEM throughout the range. All 
models are used in the commonsense upright 
position. Different colours show at apne the 
risk for which each extinguisher is designed. 


NU-SWIFT 


THE WORLD'S FASTEST AND MOST 
RELIABLE FIRE-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


IN EVERY SHIP OF THE ROYAL NAVY 
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having its own industry nine years old and its own 
problems, has said that it will not help to finance joint 
OEEC plants, but is prepared to help in the designing and 
building of a chemical separation plant (the joint installation 
n which the most members showed interest) and in train- 
ing scientists. The British position makes it likely that the 
wher countries, left to their own resources, will look to 
Euratom. And the Euratom powers have every interest, 
politically, in bringing other OEEC countries in on their 
projects wherever possible. The result is that little is now 
heard of who will “ get there first.” The OEEC is already 
fa: enough on with its work for “study groups ” to meet in 
1¢ autumn to prepare blueprints for the joint plants, and 
it now looks as if it really will provide the framework for 
‘he association between Euratom and the other European 
countries, 

The trade discussions have taken a curious and unex- 
pectedly parallel course. The countries with low customs 
duties came to the session hoping to obtain agreement to a 
plan for tariff reductions in return for “ consolidating ” (i.e. 
making permanent) the freeing of 90 per cent of intra- 
European trade from quantitative restrictions. The OEEC 
secretariat also hoped agreement could be reached on new 
measures to reduce further the remaining quantitative 
restrictions. . These hopes have foundered on Britain’s 
opposition to proposals for reducing tariffs on goods pre- 
dominantly important in intra-European trade because the 
benefit of the concessions made would, by Gatt rules, have 
\o be extended to non-OEEC countries from which Britain 
would not obtain reciprocal advantages. The British Gov- 
ernment has clearly felt uncomfortable. True, it raised its 
liberalisation percentage from 85 per cent to 94 per cent, 
with excellent timing, on the eve of the council meeting. 
True, tariffs have traditionally been a Gatt monopoly. 
Nevertheless a more positive stand was required if momen- 
tum on trade liberalisation was to be regained. As The 
Economist goes to press it seems likely that the 90 per 
cent standard will not be “ consolidated” but simply pro- 
longed until the end of 1957. 

The discussion of further liberalisation has been entrusted 
t0 a committee. Another committee is to consider the 
idea of an OEEC free trade zone. This idea was put up by 
the secretariat, apparently on British prompting, as an alter- 
native to the automatic tariff reduction scheme. If the 
commhittee’s study of it leads nowhere by the beginning of 
1957 (when it is to report), then discussion of the tariff 
reduction scheme will begin again. 


Soviet Social Reforms 


HE Soviet Union is making a visible effort to give 

some substance to its early social ideals. The October 
Revolution proclaimed slogans of social justice and equality, 
but they rang hollow in the poverty-stricken Russia of 
the early revolutionary years. Later the ideals were 
sacrificed on the altar of Stalinist industrialisation, when 
production was the supreme goal. Inequality, introduced 
as a Necessity, was elevated to a virtue. The social reforms 
launched by Stalin’s heirs are now undermining the 
established dogma and in the present state of the Soviet 
economy they no longer have the quixotic air of the 
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ambitious early schemes. The reforms were foreshadowed 
at the party congress earlier this year, but the first concrete 
measures were outlined at the meeting of the Supreme 
Soviet (or parliament) which has just ended. 


Of all the debates, that about old-age pensions seems to 
have aroused the greatest popular interest. There is no 
reason to disbelieve Marshal Bulganin’s claim rhat thousands 
of letters poured in from ordinary people, and that pressure 
by deputies led to amendments which raised the contem- 
plated expenditure. The scheme concerns 50 million 
Soviet workers and*employees as well as their families— 
in- other words, virtually the whole urban population, 
together with the two million employed in state farms or 
Machine Tractor Stations (MTS). Only the collective 
farmers are not directly involved as they are supposed to 
be looked after in their old age by the collective. Individual 
farmers and craftsmen can be left out of account since 
they form less than 0.5 per cent of the total labour force. 


More Generous Pensions 


The scheme is not entirely new, but its precursors 
suffered in the race for production at all costs. Wages 
at one end of the scale were so low that a proportionate 
pension was insignificant ; pensions in general were con- 
sidered as additional income for people who had to go on 
working. The new plan sounds more ambitious, more 
comprehensive, and more egalitarian. Every male state 
employee at 60 and every woman at 55, who has worked 
for at least 25 or 20 years respectively, will have the right 
to claim an old age pension. Miners and other heavy 
workers are entitled to retire at 55. The amount of the 
pension is related to the recipient’s last wage or salary, but 
the percentage is inversely proportionate to the level of 
that income. It is claimed that the average wage has now 
reached 700 roubles. People with a wage of 350 roubles 
will get a pension amounting to 85 per cent of it ; those 
getting 1,000 roubles or more will receive only 50 per cent 
and the ceiling for pensions has been fixed at 1,200 roubles. 

Additional provision is made for families left without a 
breadwinner, and for invalids. This must be a tragic 
problem in Russia, but not much is known about it ; the 
authorities are reticent. Neither is it known how many 
people will benefit immediately from the new scheme. 
Expenditure on pensions in the budget has amounted to 
25.5 billion roubles ; next year it will be increased to about 
40 billion roubles, about 7 per cent of the total budgetary 
expenditure. 

Some other measures which once stood on the revolution- 
ary agenda—only to be dismissed in the Stalinist period, 
when the trade unions acted as overseers rather than as 
spokesmen for their members—were decided or discussed 
at this session. Work on Saturday has been reduced by 
two hours and the working day cut to six hours for young 
people. A prohibition of heavy labour for women and the 
general introduction of a seven-hour day and a forty-hour 
week are apparently the next steps contemplated. Yet the 
most novel thing in the debates was the pressure from the 
floor for equality, expressed in the unsuccessful pleading 
for a further reduction of the discrepancy in pensions by 
cutting the maximum to goo roubles. 


This egalitarian trend is not limited to pensions, but is 
beginning to be felt in the wage structure, too. The first 
signs could be detected some time ago (see The Economist 
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of October 15, 1955) in attacks by Soviet economists on 
Stakhanovism, the system of highly differentiated piece- 
rates with large premiums for record-breakers. It was 
argued then that technological progress and the all-round 
increase in skill rendered such a cumbersome method super- 
fluous, while the results rarely matched the outlay. The 
system of norms evolved in Stalin’s time is so complicated 
that a handbook on wages in the engineering industry, 
covering only six branches, has no less than 1,000 pages. 
New, simpler handbooks are now being prepared, and the 
long sacrosanct system of piece-rates gets knocked about 
in the process. An article in the Kommunist, the party’s 
theoretical organ, maintains that, at the present level of 
Soviet-development, uniform weekly wages are a more 
efficient method of payment than piece-rates in many 
branches of industry. 

Pensions as well as the general standard of life of the 
workers are finally determined by real earnings. The 
Russians claim that the real income of workers and 
employees is now three-quarters higher than before the war. 
The new Soviet statistical yearbook,* the first one in years, 
should allow a closer study of Soviet living standards. It 
confirms that housing is one of the main worries of the 
average Russian, who has only just over seven square metres 
of floor space at his disposal. Problems of housing, welfare 
and social reform, with their inroads on scarce resources, 
play a considerable part in the struggles within the Soviet 
leadership. It is not accidental that the new reforms co- 
incided with Mr Kaganovich’s removal from the Manpower 
Commission. An instrument of Stalin’s industrial policy in 
the past, he could no more accept the new “ heresies ” than 
Molotov could continue to preside over the new foreign 
policy. The performance of Stalin’s heirs in seeking to 
reconcile the demands of social justice and production may 
serve as a guide to the future evolution of Soviet society. 


* The National Economy of the USSR. A statistical survey. 
Gospolitisdat. Moscow. 


Strikes in Norway 


FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT 


HE Norwegian strikes, now in their second week, involve 

40,000 workers in the paper and building industries, 
and are the country’s gravest industrial conflict since the 
great lockout of 1931. The strike in the paper industry, 
Norway’s second largest export earner, is costing £250,000 
daily, three-fifths of it in foreign currency. The building 
stoppage is scarcely less serious. The urban housing 
shortage remains acute, and the long, hard winter drastically 
limits the effective building season. Moreover, work on 
Nato projects in the north is at a standstill. 

The public is unlikely to show much sympathy for the 
strikers. Young married couples, still homeless, are aware 
that the 24,000 building operatives are among the highest- 
paid workers in Norway. The wages of the 16,000 workers 
in the paper industry are also high. As the log-jams in the 
rivers increase, domestic stocks of newsprint fall. Oslo 
newspaper readers see their favourite features disappear, as 
formats grow slimmer ; some papers will shortly be forced 
to suspend publication. 

The Labour government and the Confederation of Trade 
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Unions have, so far, not intervened directly in the strikes, 
which defy their declared policy of wage restraint. With 
elections on the horizon, the government is doubtless 
reluctant to court the kind of unpopularity incurred by 
the Danish government when it introduced strike-breaking 
legislation last spring. In the wage claims advanced earlier 
this year, most unions grumblingly kept demands within 
reasonable bounds. The present builders’ strike began 
apparently by accident; at the time of the crucial vote, 
with an apathy not unknown in other countries, 80 per cent 
of the workers stayed away. Small building contractors are 
already facing bankruptcy, which spells unemployment for 
their workers, although on June Ist 23,000 domestic dwell- 
ings were under construction, as well as 1} million square 
metres of public and other building. 


Economic Stability In Danger 


The strikes threaten to undermine the still precarious 
edifice of economic stability, painfully built up during the 
past eighteen months. Thanks to a series of belt-tightening 
operations, the balance of payments has improved this 
year. At the end of May the foreign currency 
reserves stood at £74 million, compared with £53 million 
at the same time last year. Exports of metals and ores 
forged ahead in the first four months of the year, earning 
a record £22 million (or £6 million more than in the com- 
parable period last year). Simultaneously, paper and pulp, 
with {19 million, earned {£2 million more. This year’s 
timber yield, estimated at 74 million cubic metres, should 
be a record. The new steel plant at Mo-i-Rana will, with 
existing capacity, ultimately produce 200,000 tons of pig- 
iron, nearly half Norway’s present consumption. The 
country’s biggest hydro-electric scheme yet, in Telemark, 
has been approved. The recently agreed Trondheim Project 
will bring increased prosperity to northern Norway as well 
as providing Sweden with a new supply route. Coal pro- 
duction in Spitsbergen is to be stepped up to 600,000 tons 
a year by 1962. 

Yet investment remains at an uncomfortably high rate, 
while increases in productivity have been disappointing. 
The cost of living has continued to rise despite a plethora 
of economic controls. Moreover, the present strikes come 
at an inopportune moment, just as the government has 
tardily decided to increase trade liberalisation. The pattern 
of Scandinavian industrial unrest suggests a chain reaction ; 
and this may not be the last explosion. 


German Socialists Prepare 
for Battle 


FROM OUR SPECIAL’ CORRESPONDENT IN MUNICH 


HEN, on the first day of the German Social Democrat 

congress, the fraternal delegate from the French 
Socialist party declared his conviction that the German 
Social Democrats could expect a great electoral victory next 
year, he was greeted with the murmur of modest acquies- 
cence with which a pretty woman might take a compliment, 
knowing it to be true. The last congress of this party two 
years ago was an unhappy post-mortem on the electoral 
slaughter of 1953. This time an exhilarating sense that the 
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SPD, so long in the wilderness, is on the way to national 
power has been fed by the disintegration of the Bonn 
coalition and the feeling that Dr Adenauer is losing his 
grasp of affairs. 

The scent of office determined the delegates not to 
endanger success by disunity. Herr Ollenhauer and his 
colleagues on the executive took full advantage of this 
feeling and of the sense of loyalty to leaders who had 
brought the party through the wilderness. Carefully avoid- 
ing the more touchy issues, they were rewarded with a series 
of unanimous resolutions on home and foreign policy. 

A few weeks ago such a demonstration seemed, at the 
least, improbable. A clash with the executive was 
threatened not only by the resolutions on conscription 
(reported in The Economist last week) but also by resolu- 
tions demanding direct negotiations with Pankow. But the 
Left was convinced or shamed into line. 

The main theme of Herr Ollenhauer’s long opening 
speech and of the foreign policy resolutions was familiar— 
the need for a break-out from the blind alley of Dr 
Adenauer’s “one-sided policy of strength.” Russian 
attitudes must be endlessly explored in pursuit of German 
reunification within the context of a general European 
settlement which would be based on a dismantling of the 
Paris Agreements (not Nato) and of the Warsaw pact, and 
would be accompanied by a general disarmament. The 
Russian as well as the western need for security must be 
satisfied; a united Germany must have limited military 
forces not tied to either “ block.” 


Moscow, not Pankow 


The first step to such a settlement must be the full use 
of west Germany’s diplomatic relations with Russia, a course 
which Dr Adenauer has shunned. Diplomatic relations 
must be opened with other east European countries ; a rela- 
tionship of trust with Poland and Czechoslovakia is essential 
to any European settlement. But Ulbricht remains a leper. 
The only rude noises heard during the congress were the 
jeers that greeted an intense young pastor from Schleswig- 
Holstein, who declared that negotiations with Pankow were 
unavoidable. All types of technical and personal contacts 
with the Soviet zone must be developed, but for the moment, 
at least, there must be no negotiations with the régime. 
Nor must west Germany’s “friendly relations with the 
western Powers” be traded for “normal relations with 
Russia.” Though the SPD wished to abolish conscription, 
it would not repudiate the Paris agreements, but would 
negotiate for their revision. No speaker opposed this atti- 
tude. An all-German settlement, too, could only be achieved 
in collaboration with all four powers. 

Two years ago the party was isolated on these matters. 
Today it feels that the four powers are moving in the same 
direction. It believes that the change in Russian attitudes 
is profound, and it will go to the polls next year not only 
opposing conscription but proclaiming that in an era of co- 
existence and relaxation Germany, which suffers most from 
the division of Europe, must take the lead in the search for 
a general settlement. 

This may be a sufficient policy for the Social Democrats 
iN Opposition, but, supposing that they come to power and 
that agreement is still not quickly reached with Russia: 
what then? ‘Who wishes freedom must defend it,” a 


Dutch guest bluntly told the congress. The party’s leaders 
base their opposition to conscription partly on the technical 
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ground that in an age of atomic weapons a small regular 
army is better. They are prepared to retain small forces 
equivalent to those of east Germany, though no larger. But 
there are, of course, party members (perhaps as many as a 
fifth) who oppose conscription as part of a general, often 
emotional, antagonism to any form of German army. At 
the congress the executive carefully avoided discussing a 
permanent regular army, and its members have not scrupled 
to inveigh against rearmament in general. But once ‘t is 
in power the difference between its views and those of 
the anti-militarists may well become open. 


In home policy, too, rebellion threatened from the Left 
against the executive’s support for a liberal economic policy 
and competition ; here discussion was steered away to new 
and wider issues. Under the heading “ The second indus- 
trial revolution,” Professor Carlo Schmid and Professor Leo 
Brandt grappled with the problems that will arise with 
automation and greater leisure. The debate developed into ° 
a warm discussion of the need to improve German education 
and a demand for more equal educational opportunities. 


A German New Deal 


On economic policy Professor Schmid talked a good deal 
of “planning” and, rather naughtily, even dragged in 
references to Marx from time to time ; this seemed to satisfy 
the Left, although he emphasised again and again that a 
dictated economy was anathema. And the essence of the 
resolutions passed was neither direct state ownership, nor 
controls, but that a Socialist government should develop 
tools for influencing the economy and pursue a Keynesian 
policy to combine full employment with stability. Except for 
atomic power there was no specific mention of state owner- 
ship. Public ownership of coal and steel are in the party’s 
action programme, but if the industries were ever taken over 
it would be in the form of small companies, owned, say, by 
local authorities, as many German companies already are. 
Competition is accepted by the general body and remains 
dear to the party’s leaders. Their ideal of reform, indeed, 
resembles the New Deal more than Labour’s efforts in 
Britain. Professor Brandt chose the American combination 
between state and private enterprise as a model in the 
atomic field ; Professor Schmid held up the attitude of 
the American unions to automation as an example. The 
executive conceded a few demagogic phrases to the Left on 
home policy, but not much more ; there are internal differ- 
ences still to be resolved here. 


Herr Ollenhauer and his closest collaborators were 
re-elected to the executive by overwhelming majorities. But 
one personal success outshone even Herr Ollenhauer’s. At 
the last Congress Herr Fritz Erler, the party’s defence 
specialist, failed to get on the executive, largely because 
he had declared plainly that a German army might be 
necessary ; Herr Fritz Kuhn, a pacifist, was elected instead. 
Since then Herr Erler has been more discreet and has won 
a wide following by his able conduct of the party’s attacks 
on government defence policy in the Bundestag. At this 
congress his interventions have been decisive and his popu- 
larity obvious. He was swept back on to the executive, and 
Herr Kuhn was dropped. Herr Erler, who is an expert on 
taxation as well as on military matters, has had more pub- 
licity during the Congress than Herr Ollenhauer himself. 
We have no Bevan, said one delegate, but Erler is ovr 
Gaitskell. 
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French Housing: Non Repos 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HILE the Algerian crisis preoccupies French poli- 

ticians, M. Mollet’s government is pushing through 
an important legislative programme which, in calmer days, 
would have roused some vigorous opposition. Colonial 
reform and the old-age pensions scheme, both now voted 
by parliament, are only its first instalments. The com- 
mittees of the Assembly will shortly be asked to examine 
a bill for housing reform which is the most coherent and 
comprehensive housing law since the Liberation. For the 
first time, there is a hope of overcoming the housing 
shortage which is one of the main material reasons for 
popular disaffection with the regime. 

Houses in the big French cities date, on a statistical 
average, back to the nineties, and in the countryside to the 
1850’s, the period of the Great Exhibition. The situation 
is worst in the ever-expanding Paris area, where three 
thousand homes a year are condemned but not vacated ; 
and where an annual influx of 90,000 people has been met 
since 1945 by 140,000 new homes in all. It is often argued 
that Frenchmen prefer a good meal to a good house, and 
would rather pay instalments on a motor-cycle than on 
rent. The answer is that today they want both (but, as 
far as housing goes, not necessarily to pay for it) ; and the 
Fourth Republic, which is producing the motor-cycles, has 
so far signally failed to provide the homes. 

Immediately after the war the lack of building was 
excusable. With the limited funds available, it seemed 
more important to renew the rusty industrial machine. 
Building was confined to reconstruction, itself somewhat 
sentimentally unfruitful ; houses were restored in every 
detail of their original styling, whatever their period. The 
failure of governments to enforce priorities, from 1950 
onwards, when building, as distinct from rebuilding, began, 
is harder to justify: it was politically easier to subsidise 
private building. 

It is generally agreed that France needs 300,000 houses 
annually for twenty years to meet the problem; but 
between 1949 and 195§ it produced only 750,000 in all, 
against three million in Germany and two million in Britain. 
Most private building has gone to the rich who could raise 
the initial capital to get the subsidy: Avenue Paul Doumer, 
in Paris, a state-subsidised millionaire’s row, is a monument 
to this absurd system. So is the fact that only § per cent 
of newly married couples live in a decent flat and 25 per 
cent live with their parents. Progress has been made in 
the last three years. Cheaper flats are rearing their heads— 
occasionally handsome, occasionally hideous—round many 
French towns, and over 200,000 families were housed in 
1955. But the very increase in construction has laid bare 
the archaic structure of a building industry maintained by 
the haphazard subsidy system. 

The industry has been stunted by severe rent restrictions 
and a static population between the wars. Geared to these 
conditions, it still consisted in 1955 of artisans’ and small 
builders working on dispersed sites, with only a fringe of 
industrial contractors. In 1955, 220,000 “ firms” (many 
of them individual craftsmen) were involved in putting up 
208,000 houses. The small financial margin on which most 
builders operate is such that far more houses are started in 
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the year (to receive the first instalments of payments) than 
can be finished ; sporadic work was in hand on 483,000 
sites at the end of 1955. This excessive number of 
“starts” finally retards construction. It is not surprising 
that in 1952, the average Cost of a housing unit was £3,600. 
Though this fell in 1955 to £3,000, it is still two-thirds 
higher than the cost of a three-bedroom council house in 
England. The upper limit of production seems to have 
been almost reached, if building is not considerably indus- 
trialised. Scarcities, especially of labour, are forcing prices 
up. Conscription for Algeria-has worsened matters ; the 
government is importing foreign labour, but the uncertain- 
ties of the situation and lack of accommodation slow 
up recruiting. M.-Frangois Walter, in a remarkable paper 
read to the French Society of Economic, Industrial and 
Social Studies last month, concluded that the swollen 
demand for private building must be deflated by cutting 
the subsidies if the industry is to reorganise and achieve 
300,000 or more houses a year. 

This is the challenge which the government’s bill tries 
to meet. In essence, it gives a priority to cheap homes for 
rent built by mass production methods. By channelling 
very heavy state funds (£750 million in five years) on 
specially favourable terms almost entirely to contractors 
using “ industrial ” methods, it hopes by 1958 to raise the 
number of low-cost homes built, mostly for letting, from 
40,000 to 100,000. This is considered the primary condi- 
tion for reaching the 300,000 target from 1958 or so 
onwards. The bill proposes a five-year “ guaranteed ” pro- 
gramme of state financing. to overcome the builders’ natural 
reluctance to invest in equipment without having safe 
orders. In the extreme case of Paris, where traffic and 
slum clearance problems threaten to become insoluble and 
where 30 per cent of all “ popular” flats will be built, a 
ten-year programme is proposed to decangest the area. 
These priorities imply closer supervision of building plans. 
Though the government does not intend to suppress the 
subsidy to private construction (which would “slow up 
building in certain regions where there is, if anything, 
under-employment in building ”) it will withhold it when 
it thinks necessary. 


Building for the Masses 


Since the proposed reforms will not, at least immediately, 
increase budgetary burdens, the bill should (assuming 
Communist support) go through the Assembly in the 
autumn without too much drastic amendment. Its ultimate 
value may well depend on the determination with which 
the government presses firms to divert resources from 
isolated to mass “ social” building and, in particular, on 
the restrictions placed on the subsidy to private construc- 
tion. Time may also show whether the working class, long 
used to low rents, is willing to rent “ popular” flats at 
about £8 a month, though this falls to as little as £3 a 
month for needy families with children. Immediate dis- 
cussion will doubtless centre round the “ planning ” aspects 
of the bill and the powers which it is proposed the state 
should have, for instance to expropriate land needed for 
building sites’ The government’s position is strengthened 
by the fact that several liberals; like Senator Pellenc, a 
specialist in housing, for all their free-trade scruples, have 
advocated reforms similar to those the government is pro- 
posing. In fifteen years or so, if the bill is fully applied, 
Frenchmen may find they are living in another Switzerland. 
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TRANSPORT. As part of the plan for the 
modernisation of British Railways, important 
orders have been placed with B.T.H. and 
Metropolitan-Vickers for diesel electric 
locomotives and power equipment. 
Metropolitan-Vickers produced the first gas 
turbine to be fitted in a ship and B.T.H. the first 
to power a large ocean-going vessel. A 
Metropolitan-Vickers gas turbine powered 
Donald Campbell's record-breaking ‘ Bluebird °, 
The world’s first jet engine was built by B.T.H. 


every 


COMMUNICATIONS. In addition to 
building much of the telephone equipment in 

use today, Siemens Brothers have developed 

for the first time in this country a semi- 
automatic telephone exchange with a 

cordless switchboard. Submarine Cables Ltd., an 
associated company, is now engaged in laying 
the first transatlantic telephone cable, linking 
London with the United States. 








POWER. Over 1,400 MW of generating plant 
built by A.E.I. companies was commissioned 
during 1955. Notable installations were at Los 
Peares and San Estaban in Spain and Waipori 
and Roxburgh in New Zealand. Four water- 
wheel generators being supplied and installed 
by Metropolitan-Vickers in Bersimis 

Power Station in Canada will be the most 
powerful of their kind in the world. 

Britain’s first privately owned nuclear research 
reactor is being constructed by the A.E.1.- 
John Thompson Nuclear Energy Company at 
the A.E.I. Research Establishment. 
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Indian Chessman, part of the set once 
owned by Clive of India 


Chequerboard of the East 


So many races... SO many needs ...so many markets 
extending over a vast area of the earth’s surface. And there 
The Chartered Bank operates with knowledge and experience 
sustained by more than a century of close and intimate contact. 
Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
are established in most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-East Asia and the Far East. 
At all these branches a complete banking service is available 
and, in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of 
international trade in co-operation with the Bank’s offices in 
London, Manchester and Liverpool, its agencies in New York 
and Hamburg and a world-wide range of banking corres- 


pondents. In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 
act as executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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waited for him menacingly SS 
Zag outside the harbour of Port of Spain. — 

Determined to avoid the indignity of 
P capture the Spaniard ect fire to his ships 
and when the triumphant English sailed 
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fer the roads of half the world; while 
sugar, cocoa and particularly petroleum 
oN #]\ make their contribution to the island's ° 
wealth. Port of Spain has been the 
capital since 1783. 
Business men who require in- = 
fermation on current commercial 
conditions in Trinidad are invited to 
get into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, § 
My London, E.C.3. Up-to-date reports 
if nl 1 from our branches in Port of Spain © 
y and elsewhere are readily obtain- 
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Public Attitudes on Public Boards 


T their different levels, if the geographical solecism 
is permissible, the nationalised industries occupy 
an important area of Mr Macmillan’s price plateau. All 
of them, so to say, are frozen, but some are more ice- 
bound than others. The degrees of difference are of 
some complication and indeed of some subtlety. They 
rest partly on the historical and legal background of the 
individual nationalised industries—on the fact, for 
example, that the railways inherited a judicial price- 
controlling mechanism from the days of the old com- 
panies and are still impeded in any attempts they make 
to become more competitive because the public thinks of 
them, quite wrongly, as a monopoly ; or, for another 
example, on the much greater degree of autonomy that 
the separate units of the gas industry have compared 
with electricity. But much also rests on the attitudes 
of ministers, backbenchers and public towards the 
nationalised industries. When coal was hoisted on to 
the plateau by the June price increase, it expected to 
be able to camp out there comfortably, blizzards 
excluded, for a twelve-month. When the railways four 
months ago were struggling against the cold on the 
lower slopes, they asked for a ten per cent increase 
in rates to protect them, but all they got was a thin 
five per cent windcheater ; they are not on a plateau 
at all, but have slipped through economic numbness 
and exhaustion of resources into a most dangerous 
crevasse of persistent loss and dependence on public 
assistance, 

Between coal and the railways, one sees a sharp dis- 
tinction of ministerial approach. Mr Aubrey Jones, the 
Minister of Fuel and Power, has defended (against 
considerable pressure from his own backbenchers) the 
principle of coal as an independent industry, as far as 
may be within the limits of what the law and public 
policy (in its widest sense) impose as a duty upon the 
Minister. Mr Harold Watkinson, the Minister of 


Transport and Civil Aviation, has implied by many of 


his actions that he sees the minister’s role in a totally 
different light—to get much closer to the running of 
the nationalised industries for which he is responsible 
and to assert his authority on the way they manage their 
business. This may be a more popular line among his 
political colleagues than is Mr Jones’s ; at least nobody 
on the Conservative benches has pointed out the 
possible dangers of Mr Watkinson’s strikingly different 
approach. 

Nationalisation as a political call has lost whatever 
power it had to sway votes. It is quite possible that 
there will be no more of it, even under a new Labour 
Government ; but it seems equally certain that the 
nationalised industries that now exist are here to stay. 
Neither of the two political parties has found a satis- 
factory philosophy to govern its relations with the 
public boards. The Labour Party is disillusioned and 
smells treason by managers who have changed their 
company hats for state ones. The more vocal among 
the Conservatives sometimes seem to approach the 
National Coal Board not as a body of responsible 
(though indeed fallible) people so much as a kinder- 
garten in need of perpetual correction. The one view 
is composed of nostalgia for a political idea that never 
came up to its glowing prospectus ; and the other of 
political unrealism that cannot bring itself to see that 
coal, electricity, gas and the railways are industries that 
are going to stay publicly owned. A sensible Tory 
philosophy would not attempt to kick against these 
pricks ; instead it would encourage the nationalised 
industries to such a pitch of efficiency and profitability 
that a would-be bidder would think them most attrac- 
tive—if only he could buy them. For Labour and 
Tories alike, the policy ought to be to make the 
nationalised industries the objects of admiration, not of 
contempt. 

No government since nationalisation started has 
lived up to that principle. A succession of governments 
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have kept the price of coal unduly low—not by virtue 
of any statutory authority but by the process that Sir 
Dennis Robertson has so felicitously called “ear- 
stroking.” Ears have been tweaked, too, when govern- 
ments, and not the boards themselves, have decided 
the lines of settlement in coal and railway wage dis- 
putes. Government action throughout most of a near- 
decade of nationalisation has been markedly concerned 
to keep the prices charged by the nationalised 
industries lower than they should have been and not 
much inclined to help them to resist unreasonable 
pressures driving up their costs. To turn a notorious 
phrase upside down, Government has always been 
prepared in the end to will the means, but it has never 
got around to clear thinking about the ends. 


* 


What should those ends be? Surely the first, so 
glaringly obvious that it is often missed, is that the 
nationalised industries should be industries, not political 
creatures or cockshies. The public corporations must be 
accorded at least the reasonable independence of adult 
status. That some of them have not succeeded in earn- 
ing it is partly their own fault and that of some of their 
leaders who have shown a remarkable capacity for 
absorbing public insult without any apparent thought 
of resigning. It is not surprising that they are held in 
low esteem. Although the public corporations are 
usually thought of as being walled empires of 
great power, they are much more easily challenged 
than modern trade unions and even some modern 
private industrial groups. The House of Commons 
is forever seeking the really effective way of 
making them accountable—and by that it means 
far more than the day's debate on their out-of- 
date reports and the limited opportunities for criticism 
that question time affords. The mere fact that it has 
been frustrated in its search for the ideal accountability 
formula is one element in the irritability that seems to 
pervade the House of Commons on the nationalised 
industries. It is undeniable, too, that the Fleck report 
on the National Coal Board and the Herbert Report 
on electricity are models of sympathetic criticism and 
objective reasoning that no purely Parliamentary report 
or discussion has yet been able to attain. 

The second matter for urgent consideration is the 
way in which Ministers are to be expected to exercise 
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In next week’s issue of Th: Economist 
there will be a special supplement 
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their powers over—and their duties towards—the 
public corporations. On this it must be said that an 
appearance of bustle and the suggestion that brave new 
solutions can be found to long-seated economic weak- 
nesses in a matter of months may have a certain 
political glamour. They may even get some things done 
better and more quickly. But they are only a slightly 
dramatised way of displaying the normal introspection 
and urge for self-improvement of any public board that 
still retains the vigour for those things. Six months 
for study of what is wrong on the railways seems a 
short allowance against the hard-working year or more 
that went into the Fleck and Herbert reports. The 
main task of ministers is not to double-bank the work 
of the directorates of the public boards, but to make 
sure that the best people are found for the jobs and left 
as free as possible to do them. The burdens of respon- 
sibility that the boards carry are heavy enough in all 
conscience, but they have been made heavier than they 
need be by political pressure and interference. It is 
not becoming for ministers to make a show of assisting 
the boards to cure financial weaknesses for which 
ministers themselves are in considerable part respon- 
sible. 
* 


“The best people” can only be the best people at 
the going price. The old railway companies held out to 
the ambitious recruit the glittering prospect that one 
day he might become general manager, with as much 
power as the chairman of the British Transport 
Commission has and perhaps twice his gross income 
(in pounds then worth much more and taxed at 
much lower rates). Young men were prepared to 
work hard at fairly modest pay in hope of gaining one 
of the few big prizes. What are the chances today in 
the public boards ? Because of their bigness they are 
inevitably bureaucratic ; chains of authority and salary 
scales to match are the necessary instruments of 
administrative order and common denominator “ fair- 
ness.” Money may not be the whole of the matter ; it 
is possible that men with a genius for business and a 
limited demand for net income might be attracted into 
the public boards to make their mark in history. But 
they have not so far appeared, and all question of money 
apart, they are not likely to do so as long as the prevail- 
ing public attitude towards people in public industry 
(who work as devotedly and are not noticeably more 
stupid than those in private industry) is to regard them 
as second-class citizens who ‘only deserve the cuffs of 
criticism. 

A responsibility rests upon private industry to 
improve this atmosphere. The bigger industrial 


groups recognise it, for their problems of scale and 
good management match at many points those that 
confront the boards—though they are not burdened 
by a complaints office in the House of Commons and 
they can pay good people good money without having 
to get a Treasury minute. The smaller groups are not 
always so fair in their comments about the boards on 
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whom they rely for basic services of fuel, power and 
transport. They are entitled to argue that these services 
ould be rendered more efficiently; they are not 
en ntitled to demand them at uneconomic cost by bring- 
g pressure on the boards to keep prices too low or 
to ag aside too little from revenue to maintain their 
Ci ae They would howl to high heaven if they were 
under pressure to run their own businesses in that 
way. And when they draw attention, quite legitimately, 
io the shortcomings or stupidities that are inevitably 
committed from time to time by the boards aad their 
staffs, they might have the grace to admit that their 
own arrangements are sometimes short of perfect and 
that, tax being what it is, mistakes are not usually very 
painful. 
The essential thing is to get rid of the aura 
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of hatred and contempt that surrounds the public 
boards. That does not mean that they can be allowed 
to sink into smugness and complacency ; but it does 
mean that industry and the public should in time come 
to take a more objective view of the services that they 
are responsible for rendering to the British economy as 
a whole. It also means that ministers, if they are wise, 
will give the boards their protection against needling 
political interference, and will themselves refrain from 
acting as if they were better able to run the businesses 
than the men they have appointed to do the job. And 
the boards themselves should reflect on the moral 
independence that goes with efficient operation and 
financial success. On such terms, perhaps, it may be 


possible for the public corporations to rejoin British 
industry. 


Apprenticeship for Skill 


C HILDREN of the postwar bulge in the birth rate 
are now passing from the primary to the secondary 
schools. The bulge is a headache for the schools, but 
over the next few years it will give industry a unique 
opportunity to train much more skilled labour for an 
expanding economy. Since the war school leavers have 
totalled only about 600,000 to 650,000 a year, compared 
with over 850,000 in the mid-thirties. Next year 
679,000 boys and girls will reach 15 years of age and 
in 1962, at the peak of the bulge, there will be 930,000. 
Here is the means to make good the shortage of skilled 
workers, for afterwards the figures fall, quite sharply 
10 820,000 in 1963, and then more gradually to between 
700,000 and 750,000 a year. 


The case for more technologists of university calibre 
—the innovators who largely govern the pace of techno- 
logical change—is always being argued. But is the 
same urgency being devoted to the supply of the 
skilled technicians and practical craftsmen who bring 
the technologist’s innovations to industrial fruition ? 
For every technologist, so the white paper on Technical 
Education maintains, six technicians are needed. An 
increased demand for draughtsmen and electricians 
of all sorts seems certain. Men to carry out 
planned maintenance procedures will be needed on 
an increasing scale. The supervisor who watches the 
dials registering a series of interconnected processes will 
require an incisive knowledge of the whole operation, 
c which he can act when something goes wrong, and 
an infinite patience and alertness to keep w atching when 

all is running smoothly. New tasks of these kinds call 


for new forms of skill, and for men who are versatile 
and adaptable. Their training must give them not only 
a complete grounding in a specific operation, but also 
a wider understanding of the entire system of produc- 
tion in the factory. It calls, in short, for a better general 
education. 


These general criteria should influence the most 
important form of training for young people in industry 
—the apprenticeship system. An apprentice is usually 
defined as a young person undergoing training under 
some form of contract with his employer. There has 
been a steady growth in the number of apprentices since 
the war, and altogether 105 national apprenticeship 
schemes, covering 90 industries, have been promoted by 
employers and trade unions. These general schemes 
vary from industry to industry, but broadly they provide 
for three sorts of apprentices. Craft apprentices 
generally join at 15 or 16 and become skilled produc- 
tion workers such as fitters and artificers. The boys who 
later become production engineers or managers usually 
take a different route: student apprentices who may 
enter at a later age are given a more advanced theoretical 
training, and graduate apprentices enter industry after 
taking a degree. 

Craft apprenticeships generally last for five years 
and the apprentice becomes a journeyman at the 
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age of 21. Few seven-year apprenticeships now 
survive; even in printing, where apprenticeship 
formally lasts seven years, it has been reduced to five 
in practice. Nor is any premium usually paid nowa- 
days by the parents of the apprentice to his employer. 
Most schemes now provide for the apprentice to be 
paid at a percentage of the journeyman’s rate, rising 
each year until he finishes his apprenticeship. Nearly 
all schemes also provide for part-time study at a 
technical college or its equivalent, usually under a “ day 
release” scheme, with pay. Day release can be 
supplemented, and sometimes has to be supplemented 
as a condition of employment, by study on one or two 
nights a week as well. The student apprentice may be 
given a “ sandwich ” course, spending alternate periods 
of three or six months at college and factory (the “ thin 
sandwich ”’) or be released by his employer for a three 
or four-year course at university (the “ thick sand- 
wich ”’). 

Are there enough apprenticeship schemes, and will 
there be enough in future, to make the fullest use of 
the available talent ? The Ministry of Labour estimates 
that of all the boys aged between 15 and 17 entering 
employment in 1954, roughly 35 per cent took up 
apprenticeships. In the industries employing highly 
skilled craftsmen, such as engineering, shipbuilding, 
motor vehicle manufacturing and building, the propor- 
tion of apprentices was over 60 per cent, and in some 
cases over three-quarters. But in others, the schemes 
recommended by industrial bodies have been imple- 
mented only sparsely. In England and Wales as a 
whole, only 27 per cent of the boys and 7 per cent 
of the girls under 18 are released by their employers 
for any form of part-time course ; the record in Scot- 
land is worse. And although the engineering industry in 
England released as many as 9o per cent of its boys 
(not all of them apprentices) for part-time education, 
in no other industry were over 55 per cent released, 
and in many virtually none. 


* 


The Government feels that the number of young 
people on day release from jobs should be doubled. 
Much of the growth in apprenticeship schemes has 
been due to the acute shortage of labour since the 
war ; apprenticeships have had to be offtred simply to 
attract good youngsters into industry at all. As this 
acute shortage has begun to ease, and will soon ease 
more appreciably, it becomes more vital to know how 
many apprentices each industry needs as a continuing 
investment in skill, rather than a general bait for labour. 
In this sense, even the engineering industry may not 
be offering enough apprenticeships. In parts of it, and 
particularly in the foundries, the shortage of skilled 
men is still acute. And there is an inevitable wastage of 
trained men to other jobs—either outside the industry, 
or within it—to firms that have no training scheme of 
their own. This raises the important question whether 
employers have any obligation to train more men than 
they need to meet their own anticipated demand for 
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skilled labour. In practice some already do this by 
allowing for “ normal wastage” in their recruitment 
and training programmes. 

We may know little about the skills that may be 
needed in the future, but are present apprenticeship 
schemes and training imaginative enough to encourage 
good youngsters to benefit from them ? There is, in 
the first place, a great disparity between the quality of 
the training offered by most of the large firms, which 
think more of the future, and that given by many small 
firms, which seldom plan their labour requirements far 
ahead. The large firm is better placed to give the 
apprentice an all round education by shifting him from 
one department to another. Many smaller firms do 
turn out first-rate craftsmen, but the range of experi- 
ence of these men—and their adaptability to change— 
is likely to be limited by the small-scale or specialised 
character of the firm’s operations. There are group 
apprenticeship schemes, by which a number of small 
firms jointly provide a fair range of experience for 
the apprentice by transferring him from one firm 
to another, but formal arrangements of this kind are 
generally disliked by employers, who fear that the 
loyalty of their employees may be impaired. 

as 
* 


The value of apprenticeship depends also on the 
quality of the instruction at the technical college, and 
the extent to which firms co-operate with the college 
in providing a co-ordinated course of training of 
theoretical and practical work. Much could be done 
to make apprenticeships less rigid. In the first place, 
the all too frequent insistence on 16 as the maximum 
age for starting craft apprenticeships rules out a number 
of useful boys who may not wish to enter industry so 
early. Many employers look askance at apprentices 
over 21, for fear of wage complications. On the union 
side, there is determined opposition to any further 
shortening of the apprenticeship period, although some 
schemes do make a concession for apprentices who 
have acquired certain qualifications before they begin. 
Traditional union-enforced “ ratios ” of journeymen to 
apprentices, although not as restrictive as commonly 
supposed, could also impede the rapid expansion of 
training schemes. On the other hand, the steady erosion 
of the differentials between skilled and unskilled wages, 
as a result of pressure by the industrial unions, is likely 
to make some youngsters wonder whether it is really 
worth while taking this long training to become 
skilled. 

These are all problems which lie within the power of 
the employers and the unions to solve, in co-operation 
with the technical colleges. But no examination of 
the apprenticeship system could omit a reference to the 
quality of the raw material—the educational standard 
of the boys who take up craft apprenticeships. Many 
of the most successful craft apprentices, it is generally 
agreed, are those who have come up through the secon- 
dary technical schools to the technical colleges. Many 
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of these boys go on to take City and Guilds qualifica- 
tions, and some the Ordinary and Higher National 
Certificates. But the technical schools account for only 
5 per cent of each age group in the secondary schools, 
The large majority of craft apprentices, and of part- 
time students at the technical colleges, come from the 
secondary modern schools. Although the boy who fails 
to obtain even the least academic of the qualifications 
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offered by attendance at the technical college is not 
necessarily a bad apprentice or useless to his employer, 
it is in this group that most of the wastage and general 
lack of interest is to be found. The remedy lies, in these 
Cases, not with the apprenticeship system but with the 
schools. Keen imagination as well as technological 
methods hive somelow to be imparted to the younger 
generation in industry. 





Business Notes 








Investors Strike Oil 


NVESTORS knew that they could not learn the results of 
| the conversion operation before Friday afternoon, and 
they have had plenty of time to meditate on the proposition 
that the greater the success of the conversion the sooner 
would the turnstiles start clicking to admit a long list of 
potential gilt-edged borrowers. So there has been every 
reason for quiet conditions in the gilt-edged market. The 
government broker has refused to force the pace and has 
fixed his buying price of the maturing 1954-56 bonds 
closely on the Treasury bill rate. The surprises have come 
from the industrial side of the market. In the week ended 
Wednesday the Financial Times industrial index rose from 
176.7 to 182.0. The old account ended with broadening 
business and unexpectedly firm markets; the new one 
opened with further strength and still further broadened 
activity. 
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F.T. Fixed index | 95-54 96-74 96:92 | 94:86 | 940 
1", Consols.... | 53h | 548 | 538 523 | 52h 
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C1 ..cconeee 42/14 | 47/3 47/- | 44/3 | 456 
P & GO. isatedden 29/6 | 31/46 -°| 30/- | 29/7 | 33/- 
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It looked almost as though investors had made up their 
minds that their recent doubts were resolved. Closer 
examination suggests an alternative assessment. The 
Financial Times industrial index reached its low of 169.7 
on March 8th and the market has since fluctuated narrowly 
without showing any convincing evidence of trend. But 
@ number of individual stocks have moved up strongly 
through those stagnant markets. Borax deferred, again 
heavily bought on American and domestic account, have 
risen over these months by roughly 50 per cent from £84 to 
£1333 in the period. The bid shares, Trinidad Oil, SMT and 


Robinson and Cleaver have also played a part in that selec- 
tive advance. But the real force of it has been the oil share 
market as the table shows. This week’s price of 170s. 74d. 
for Shell is equivalent to approximately 213s. 3d. before the 
one for four bonus—more than a 50 per cent advance from 
133s. 9d. early in March. Burmah, now at 115s. 74d., has 
almost doubled in price over the same period. Whether or 
not the present general broadening of markets proves to be 
well founded there has certainly been a shift in investors’ 
preferences in favour of oil shares. 


Jingoes Over the Zambesi 


RITAIN’S sorry showing in the competition for, contracts 
B in the first stage of the £113 million Zambesi hydro- 
electric scheme at Kariba in Rhodesia was not altogether 
unexpected. The statement made last week-end by the 
Federal Power Board broadly confirmed the recent unofficial 
reports that Italy had walked away with the major share 
of the business. But this advance notice has not pre- 
vented howls of dismay and an outbreak of the economic 
nationalism that British overseas contractors, for example, 
so readily recognise as stupid when the people putting it 
forward are foreigners. The direct British share of the con- 
tracts is certainly small—about £16 million out of a total 
of £51 million, consisting of {£5 million worth of heavy 
electrical equipment and {11 million for housing, access 
roads, and various preliminary work. Italian firms secured 
contracts for the remaining £35 million—a {£25} million 
contract for the construction of the dam, the underground 
power station, and various ancillary works, and {10 million 
for the transmission lines that will carry the power from 
the dam. 

Apparently about £6 million of the business secured by 
Italy will find its way to this country in sub-contracts for 
insulators, conductors, and certain constructional plant, 
including a temporary power plant. Most of the major 
civil engineering contract, too, will be spent locally on 
labour and materials. Thus Britain may earn in all rather 
more than a quarter of the total expenditure of nearly 
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£80 million on the first part of the scheme, against the 
Italian share, allowing for its income as the main contrac- 
tor, of perhaps a fifth. Contracts worth {£4 million, 
mainly for the switchgear and certain other constructional 
work—for which British firms have entered bids—have 
still to be awarded. The rest, about £20 million to £25 
miillion, will be spent locally. 

Whining arguments that, because Britain contributed 
£18 million directly to the cost of the Kariba project and 
another {10 million through the World Bank, it should 
have been given an even larger share of the business, or 
that the tendering process should have been by-passed and 
contracts awarded directly are dangerous nonsense. They 
can bring a country as deployed in world trade as Britain 
nothing but international contempt. If either principle 
were adopted in other countries, Britain would be the first 
tv suffer, and to complain. The Federation was fully 
entitled to secure the cheapest way of building this colossal 
scheme and, having received a number of bids from differ- 
ent firms and groups of firms, it had no option but to 
choose the lowest and most suitable tender. The difference 
between the successful bids and the next lowest for the two 
major contracts was not minute ; for the dam the cheapest 
British bid is reported to have come second out of five at 
a price {£14 million (or six per cent) higher than the lowest. 
As it happened, British firms secured the contracts for 
making the generators and transformers, in which they 
have much experience, and Italian firms got the main con- 
tract for the power supply, for which many Continental and 
British firms could compete on a comparable footing. But 
these are the normal ingredients of overseas competition. 
Contracts are awarded on prices, not excuses, 


Dollar Premium Rises 


HE premium over New York Stock Exchange prices that 

British residents pay for the opportunity of buying 
American stocks in London has recently been rising. It 
stands now at 4 per cent over New York prices, having 
touched 5 per cent last week. A month ago it was down 
to 13 per cent, and at times this year it has disappeared. 
The rise in the premium approximately coincides in point 
of time with the cessation of sales by the Government 
broker of another block of dolla: stoc%s that passed into 
British ownership with the repayn::nt of the wartime loan 
from the Reconstruction Finance Ce"poration. These sell- 
ing programmes are no longer announced in advance but 
it was disclosed in Parliament on Thursday that £64 million 
worth has been sold since February 4th. The rise in the 
dollar premium does not seem to have been wholly or even 
mainly due to the cessation of Government selling. The 
premium started to rise before the Government broker had 
finished ; all his offers of stock are calculated at prices that 
as far as possible preserve the premium for the Treasury 
and therefore, incidentally, hold the stocks in British owner- 
ship. He has in all his selling operations so far persistently 
refused to sell if the premium was less than 2 per cent. The 
main reason for the rise in the premium seems to be the 
recent heavy demand for Canadian oil shares by British 
investors, and the premium on Canadian stocks has carried 
the premium on United States stocks up with it. 
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Credit Contraction Stops 


S expected, the full statement from the clearing banks 

for end-June showed that total net deposits had risen 
sharply in the six weeks since the previous make-up, at 
mid-May. Net bank deposits rose over the six weeks by 
£111 million, to £5,971 million. This increase exceeds by 
£43 million the corresponding one in 1955, though it falls 
short of that for either 1954 or 1953; according to the 
calculations of Lloyds Bank, however it was no more than 
seasonal, since that bank’s index for net deposits was un- 
changed—for the third month running—at 104.6. Over 
the half-year, the decline reached £290 million, which com- 
pares with the exceptional reduction of £386 million 
achieved in the first half of 1955. The advances item rose 
very sharply over the six weeks, by £65 million, but this 
movement, as explained here last week, was partly—perhaps 
largely—attributable to technical distortions liable to occur 
at the end of each half year. This factor, however, ought 
not to mar the comparison with end-December ; and since 
then advances have expanded by £124 million, whereas in 
the previous half-year they dropped by £335 million from 
the peak of mid-1955. A large part of that steep decline 
was attributable to heavy repayments by the nationalised 
industries, which have been re-borrowing during the past 
half year. 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 

















Change since 
June 30, a ror 
1956 May 16, | End- 
1956 | 1955 
fm fm fm 
NNN os Scacicecncecen 6,282 -8 130-7 529-1 
Net deposits*............ 5,971 -1 +110-7 ~ 289-5 
Liquid Assets ........... 2,108 8 (33-5) | + 66-9 | —362-7 
RED Scie eewencdeeeas | 516-9 ( 8-2) + 21-7) — 48-2 
oy 447-3 ( 7-1) + 31-2 | — 59-0 
Treasury bills ......... 1,030-7 (16-4) |] + 4-9] —240-3 
Wg: 113-9 ( 1-8) + 69+] 15-2 
Investments and Advances 3,937-8 (62:8) | + 37:9 | + 70-8 
Investments........... 1,962-8 (31-3) | — 27°5 | — 53-1 
PVAROOD. 6 ko 5s dwtkeon 1,975-0 (31-5) t+ 65-4 + i73°9 
* After deducting items in course of collection. 
¢ Ratio of assets to published deposits. 


The absence during these six months of any strong 
pressure upon bank liquidity has enabled the banks to 
finance their additional advances without making corre- 
sponding sales of investments ; portfolios of these dropped 
by £53 million over the half year, and fully half this move- 
ment was compressed into the final six weeks, partly no 
doubt in consequence of writing down. The half-year’s 
decline in liquid assets amounted to £363 million, or sub- 
stantially less than the very large reduction experienced in 
1955, so that the liquidity ratio, at 33.5 per cent, is two 
full points stronger than it was at mid-1955. The balance 
sheet of the Midland Bank, publication of which completed 
the series, showed investments again valued above market 
worth, at £462 million, unchanged since end-1955. Invest- 
ment depreciation was only slightly larger, at £24.3 million, 
compared with £23.7 million six months before and £18.5 
million at mid-19§5. 
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Hire Purchase Trends 


LTHOUGH a modest increase in the volume of hire pur- 
A chase trading is recorded by the Board of Trade for 
May, this does not mean that the hire purchase controls 
are losing their grip. There was a 2-point rise in the 
aggregate index for shops selling household goods from 65 
to 67 (December 1955 = 100) and this is the first check to 
the fall since October last year when the index was started 
and stood at 119. May’s small recovery is explained by the 
seasonal rise in furniture and furnishings business, of which 
38 per cent is on hire purchase. Radio, hardware and elec- 
trical shops did less hire purchase business as their total 
sales continued to fall. Department stores took a sharper 
knock for their hire purchase index in May touched 48 
compared with 63 for April, and 134 for October last year. 

But May did see an increase in hire purchase commit- 
ments by the finance houses. Their index reached 108 
compared with 96 in April and with 125 in October of 
Jast year. Finance house business is heavily weighted by 
the motor trade, and agreements for second-hand cars (not 
new cars, which showed no increase), commercial vehicles, 
motor cycles, and caravans, were sharply up. Yet the 
average advance was slightly lower—for used cars £185 
against £186 in April, for motor cycles £74 against £75, and 
for caravans {£267 against £279. HP Information’s June 
figures suggest that the May rally has gone no further. 

Taken as a whole the evidence suggests that hire pur- 
chase controls plus credit restriction are having noticeable 
eflect. Despite the slight rise in hire purchase in May the 
volume of hire purchase debt outstanding at the end of 
May was estimated at about Io per cent below the figure 


f 


of “at least £450 million” at the end of 1955. 


The Frozen Kitchen 


HE rise in the total value of retail sales, equally, does not 
T indicate that consumers are buying larger and larger 
quantities. Rising prices has much to do with the figures 
and the volume of goods passing across the counter is prob- 
ably very little different from what it was twelve months 
ago. But increased purchase tax, moreover, has made the 
prices of the household goods most affected by hire purchase 
restrictions rise more than most other consumer goods. In 
these departments too, therefore, the value of sales compares 
deceptively well with 1955 ; but, in the words of the Board 
of Trade, “ the volume of sales is appreciably less.” 

Retailers are pressing the advantages of the 9-month 
credit sale agreement, which does not entail the payment 
of any deposit, and they are making some headway in 
selling furniture in this way. Sales by the multiple chains, 
which saw their business halved overnight last year when 
“ no-deposit ” hire purchase agreements were stopped, were 
-howing a 29 per cent recovery in May in value as com- 
pared with a year ago. The same can hardly be said of 


radio sales. The radio industry describes the sale of 
$3,000 television receivers during May as the lowest figure 
ince retail returns began to be collected at the beginning 
‘1955. The numbers sold in the first five months of this 
year are 17 per cent lower than over the same period of 
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1955 and are still falling. A slight recovery in the sale 
of radio receivers, largely the result of the extension of 
VHF transmissions, cannot give manufacturers much 
comfort. 

The switch to credit sale agreements has been skilfully 
exploited by some retailers of domestic appliances, par- 
ticularly certain gas and electricity boards who have raised 
total sales of some items—notably coke grates and water 
heaters—well above 1955. But on the whole appliance 
sales are markedly down, although the sharp drop at the 
beginning of this year has stopped and sales since April 
appear to have levelled off at various levels of up to a fifth 
or more below last year. The total increase in cash and 
credit sales has not offset the heavy cut in hire purchase 
sales and, in the case of the nationalised boards, the virtual 
cessation of new rental arrangements since January. The 
falls are heaviest among vacuum cleaners, washing machines 
(where demand would seem to have been switched to wash 
boilers) and refrigerators. The summer months are the 
peak selling season for refrigerators, and in the past the 
bulk has usually been sold on credit. 


Wheat Season’s Happy Ending 


OR most wheat exporting countries the 1955-56 season 

has a fairly happy ending. The surplus has been kept 
off the market, prices have been relatively stable, and all 
the major exporters except Argentina have shipped more 
wheat this season than last. The price of No. 2 Maniteba 
wheat was 173 cents a bushel, ex-Fort William when the 
season began last August ; it fell gradually to 1673 cents 
in December and is now quoted at 1704 cents. Shipment 
prices (cif) have fluctuated rather more, owing mainly to 
the sharp movement in freight rates and partly to specula- 
tive influences. 

The largest increase in exports has been from the 
United States, thanks to its lavish surplus disposal pro- 
grammes and to its highly competitive prices. Though 
that increase has been partly at Canada’s expense, ship- 
ments from Canada are now well above the level of last 
season. Canada has sold over one million tons to Russia 
and other communist countries, and has also sold more of 
its lower grades and feed wheat to Western Europe. Canada 
and the United States have both benefited from the severe 
winter and late spring in Europe, which has led to an 
increased consumption of wheat for feed, and Australia in 
particular is benefiting from the severe damage to the 





Now in its second year 


The Paper Bulletin 


This is a bulletin service for paper users and 
makers. It deals with the supply, demand and price 
trends for paper, paper products and raw materials, 
The sixth quarterly‘issue will shortly be available. 
Full details from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, 
Extension 144. 
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French wheat crop. The fall in shipments from Argentina 
is the result of a smaller crop. 

The increase in export: tas made no inroads into the 
surplus. In North America, where it is concentrated, the 
carry-over into the new season will be as large, if not larger, 


WORLD EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOURSfT 
million tons 





August 1 to July 7 


Saati 


| 
1954/55 1955/56 





Le OMNOE!) sd coat Seas ras eure 6-9 8-4 
CE onan. n 6045.00 ce cekV ee swe ete weg 6-3 7-6 
PR oho atk te ceritas ceeeke oe 2-4 2-6 
RI, iS. ks Ate eck avian eck ee 3°3 2-7 
France (to May 31) ee ee ree ee * 1-9 2-2 
RUNES i eae is haw ue Naa eee Oe 0-3 0-2 
Russia and Danubian states .......... 0-4 0-2 

MU cosh actelstiaaminahiweerkk 21-6 | 23-9 





¢ Broomhall’s estimates 


than that of a year ago. Barring natural misfortunes to 
the coming crops, the only real hope of reducing the surplus 
lies in the United States’ soil bank scheme. If the Adminis- 
tration’s hopes are eventually realised the acreage taken 
out of cultivation may reduce production by over 150 
million bushels a year. The surplus would then have to be 
drawn upon by a roughly similar amount to meet current 
needs. If that happens the surplus in the United States 
could drop to a reasonable size within three years. 


Production Out of Season 


ITH the latest publication of the index of industrial 
production, the Central Statistical Office has 
launched a new series in which the original figures have 
been adjusted for seasonal variations. This is a fashionable 
practice in the United States, but it is the first time it has 
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seen the light of day with official sanction in this country, 
however much it may have been indulged in behind the 
scenes, 
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The index of output, as it has been published since 1950, 
allows for differences in the number of working days ia 
each month so that it shows changes in the weekly rate 
of production. This adjustment, however, still leaves it 
subject to the vagaries of shifting public holidays and annua! 
holidays taken at different times in different industries, and 
to other causes of seasonal variation. In the new series, 
which will be supplementary to the existing one, an attempt 
has been made to eliminate these factors, first by spreading 
the effect of holidays evenly throughout the year and then 
by smoothing out the remaining regular variations by apply- 
ing corrections based on the experience of previous years. 

There is nothing infallible about such calculations. The 
seasonal pattern in the past, although readily discernible, 
is not entirely clear-cut. Judgment has had to be merged 
into the arithmetic. Moreover, there is no guarantee that 
the present is behaving as the past did. And there are still 
some questionable features about the new series—a suspi- 
cious jump, for instance, in each of the last two Decembers 
which would be attributed to over-correction were it not 
for the fact that it did not occur in earlier years. Neverthe- 
less, government statisticians, with their readier access to 
information, are better equipped to attempt this kind of 
correction than laymen. Their forecast for May, after 
seasonal correction, suggests that production slipped further 
downwards to its lowest level for nearly twelve months. 


Liberalisation at 94 Per Cent 


ROM tomorrow, imports into Britain of paper (except 
F newsprint), paper board, woodpulp and the other main 
paper-making materials will be freely admitted from any 
source on open general or individual licence. The decision 
formally frees the last major group of industrial materials 
still imported from Western Europe under the “ emer- 
gency ” quotas introduced in 1951, and the proportion of 
Britain’s unrestricted imports on private account from this 
area is thereby raised from 85 to 94 per cent (reckoned 
by reference to such imports in 1948). Thus Britain has 
met, some ten months late, its obligation as a member of 
OEEC to raise the percentage to at least 90 per cent by 
October 1st last year. The decision was no doubt calculated 
to assure the Council of OEEC, at its meeting in Paris this 
week, of Britain’s continuing support for the liberalisation 
of intra-European trade, despite its opposition to proposals 
that OEEC should try to reduce tariffs. 

Britain cannot claim, however, to have taken an adven- 
turous step. The credit squeeze has checked the demand 
for paper and paper-making materials, and the quotas are 
in fact not being fully taken up. Between the first five 
months of 1955 and 1956 imports of woodpulp fell by 
147,000 tons to 759,000 tons, valued at £37.4 million, and 
imports of paper, paper board and manufactures fell by 
37,000 tons to 263,000 tons, valued at {17.4 million. News- 
print is not affected by the change: specific licences are 
being granted for all that the newspapers can buy. In the 
first five months of this year imports of newsprint rose 
by 39,000 tons to 186,000 tons, valued at {10.1 million. 
Unlike other paper and paper-making materials, Britain’s 
imports of newsprint come mainly from Canada, not 
Western Europe. 
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How one man helped British Ermeto 
with evaluation and control 
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Mr. S. A. Gardner (right), director and 
secretary of the British Ermeto Cor- 
poration, discusses their new system 
of stock accounting with Mr. P. Hook, 
the Burroughs expert. Based on two 
Burroughs typewriter calculating ma- 
chines, this system led to important 
savings by giving more accurate and 
frequent stock figures. 


er 


HE British Ermeto Corporation 

specializes in high-pressure valves 
and couplings ; markets them all over the 
world. With a rapidly growing business, 
the management decided last year that 
they needed more frequent and accurate 
interim accounts. The main difficulty 
was the evaluation and control of stock ; 
millions of parts move through the fac- 
tory every year. 

Ermeto asked advice from Burroughs, 
who sent Mr. P. Hook, one of their ex- 
perts on modern mechanized accounting, 
to look into the problem. He discussed it 
in detail with Mr. S. A. Gardner, director 
and secretary of Ermeto, and members of 


of stocks 


their accounting staff. The solution they 
found was based on two Burroughs type- 
writer calculating machines. 

The new system involves standard cost- 
ing of all items of stock. The machines 
give the amounts of stock, with both 
quantity and value. Figures are now 
produced in record time. And Ermeto 
have been able to make considerable 
inventory savings in components and 
slow-movingraw materials. They arenow 
installing further Burroughs machines to 
handle production control. 

Whatever your business, if you have an 
accounting problem, the Burroughs man 
can help. An expert on modern account- 


ing systems, he is well able to work with 
your accountants. Backed by Burroughs’ 
world-wide experience, he will make a 
full analysis and suggest the most eco- 
nomical, workable solution. If he thinks 
no change advisable, he will say so; if 
he does recommend a change, he will 
make a detailed plan and help you get it 
working. Call in the Burroughs man— 
you re committed to nothing. His advice 
is free. 

Burroughs make the world’s widest 
range of business machines. You'll find 
your local Burroughs office in the tele- 
phone book. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Ltd., 356-366 Oxford St., London, W.1. 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE ON MODERN ACCOUNTING METHODS 


CALL IN THE <Jurroughs MAN 
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Armstrong Siddeley 
to manufacture 
Werkspoor Diesels 


* 


LICENCE AGREEMENT FOR U.K. 
AND COMMONWEALTH 








Armstrong Siddeley Motors have concluded a 
licence agreement with Werkspoor N.V. of 
Amsterdam, to make and sell their high speed 
diesel engines for rail traction and shipping in 
Great Britain and throughout the British 
Commonwealth. 

The well-known Dutch company of Werks- 
poor N.V. (founded 1827) have been manufac- 
turing and designing diesel engines since 1902— 
the year of the beginning of Armstrong Siddeley 
Motors. 

Werkspoor high speed engines cover a range 
from 300 to 3,000 h.p., having from 6 to 20 
cylinders, and weighing about 3 to 13 tons. 
They are used all over the world to power 
railway locomotives and ships. The Netherlands 
and Argentine State Railways systems have 
widely adopted them, and it was recently 
announced that Werkspoor have been entrusted 
with the design and production of a revolu- 
tionary new Trans-Europe Express. 

Armstrong Siddeley manufacture their own 
range of small diesel engines with power outputs 
from 6 to 33 h.p. They are also the manufac- 
turers of the famous Sapphire range of motor 
cars, as well as prop-jets, turbo-jets, and rocket 
motors for aircraft. They are members of the 
Hawker Siddeley Group. 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD. 


PARKSIDE COVENTRY ENGLAND 


MEMBERS OF THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 
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DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 1955 


This issue, just published, is a population-census 
reference volume. It contains statistics from world- 
wide censuses during the decade 1945-1954, thus 
representing the most comprehensive compilation of 
census returns ever assembled. 


Data of special interest include economic charact- 
eristics ; population of cities and geographic divisions ; 
urban-rural composition ; distributions by locality 
size, by size of household, marital status and age, 
and by single years of age. 


The regularly published statistics in this annual on 
live births, deaths, stillbirths, marriages, divorces, and 
expectation of life are included to provide continuity 
with previous issues. 792 pages. 
Clothbound 60/- (by post 62/1). 


Paperbound 50/- 
(by post 51/11). 


Obtainable from 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
P. O. Box 569, London, S.E.1. 
or through any bookseller 
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Bigger Dividend from Distillers 


HE directors of Distillers have again loosened the purse 
T strings. In 1954-55, the total ordinary dividend was 
effectively raised from 15 to 16} per cent and now, for the 
year to March 31st last, the dividend is set at 17} per cent. 
The increase was not unexpected ; the 6s. 8d. ordinary 
stock immediately put on 73d. to 23s. 9d. on its announce- 
ment but quickly fell back to 23s. 3d. The bigger payment 
is justified by the trading results. The gross profits earned 
by the company and its subsidiaries from potable spirits, 
chemicals and plastics have risen from £19,676,368 to 
£21,47§5,308. Its income from trade investments has also 
gone up, from £431,517 to £1,018,441, reflecting pre- 
sumably the receipt of bigger dividends from British 
Petroleum Chemicals. Bigger profits have attracted higher 
taxes, the charge rising from £9,451,347 to £10,484,301, 
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but net profits have risen by £1,336,460 to £9,209,869— 
an increase which more than covers the extra I per cent 
paid out to ordinary stockholders. 


Steel Ban Slows Output 


W HILE a court of inquiry considers the price of a crafts- 
man’s skill in the steel industry, the ban on over- 
time by maintenance workers in steel plants in England and 
Wales, and the strike of maintenance men in Scotland are 
to continue. The effect is cumulative, as successive major 
items of plant fall due for overhaul. In the second quarter 
of the year, the Iron and Steel Board estimates, the ban 
may have cost the country about 300,000 ingot tons of steel. 

Such an emergency is where the inflated stocks of steel 





available for power generation from 








Electricity from the Tides 


fhe power schemes have been talked 
about for many years: three official 
committees, for example, have reported 
on Britain’s Severn barrage. The French 
Government has now begun to build the 
first practical tidal power scheme in the 
world in Brittany, which will use the 
energy of tides in the estuary of the 
River Rance, just above St Malo, to 
generate electricity. This involves a very 
heavy capital investment—costing about 
£1,000 per installed kilowatt, as against 
about £60 for a coal-fired station or 
perhaps £300 for a kilowatt of nuclear 
power. But the French engineers claim 
to have solved the central difficulty of 
udal power—making the energy avail- 
able at almost any time required. 


Over a number of years French manu- 
facturers have evolved a type of water 
turbine, known as the “bulb” type, 
which can operate as a pump or a 
turbine, with the water flowing in either 
direction. It can also work under much 
lower heads of water than the conven- 
tional turbine. Finally, its feathering 
blades can be so operated as to turn it 
into a valve completely blocking the flow 
of water if required, or allowing com- 
pletely free flow of water without the 
turbine running. 


In the Rance scheme, which should be 
completed by 1960, the dam across the 
river will be 2,392 feet long and 145 feet 
wide, containing 38 generating units of 
the-bulb type, each of 9,000 kW. When 
the ude is at high tide level on both 
sides of the dam, the turbines will be 
used as pumps to raise the water level in 
the estuary. As the tide falls away the 


machines will operate as generators, with 
a longer useful generating period than 
if the level inside the dam had not been 
artificially raised 

As the water level is lowered through 


turbine operation the turbines will be 
turned into simple valves, once gener- 
ation is impossible, to lower the water 
level inside the reservoir, finally ending 
up by becoming pumps once more to 
produce an artificially low water level 
within the dam. As the tide rises again 
on the seaward side the “" ulbs ” will be 
used once again to generate power from 
the water flow through the dam sluices 
until the difference in level becomes 
insufficient. Then they will operate as 
simple valves until high tide level is once 
again reached on both sides of the dam, 
and the cycle begins again. 

The most important point about this 
ingenious two-way cycle is that it is 
variable. This means that whenever 
pumping energy can be drawn from the 
national power network useful employ- 
ment can almost certainly be found for 
it, to raise or lower the water level in 
the estuary, so as to make more water 


the tidal scheme at such a time as it 
may be required by the system peak. 
The plant should have an indefinite life, 
saving coal each year to the extent of 
about 500,000 tons. It will generate 
about 800 million units per annum. 


The Rance project is in one sense a 
pilot scheme ; not far away the French 
are planning work on a second enor- 
mous tidal power scheme. This en- 
visages closing off the whole of the bay 
of Mont Saint Michel by a dam 23} 
miles long running due north from the 
Pointe du Grouin to the archipelago of 
the Iles des Chausey, and then due east 
to the mainland north of Granville. The 
basin so created would have an area of 
about 300 square miles and the dam 
would be equipped with no less than 
1,200 turbine generators, each of 10,000 
kW capacity. This project, it is esti- 
mated, might produce about half of the 
total consumption of electric power in 
France. 
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in the hands of consumers and merchants, which have risen 
fairly steadily during the credit squeeze, might be expected 
to have come in useful. In fact, the board estimates, the 
reduction of steel consumption through restraint on sales 
of cars and metal home equipment may largely have offset 
the fall in deliveries, which the steelmakers have been main- 
taining rather better than output by cutting their own 
stocks of steel: so consumers’ stocks, in total, may not have 
fallen significantly. 


PRODUCTION OF STEEL, 1954-56 
‘000 ingot tons 














1954 | 1955 | 1956 

SO os 5 Cass anno oe 4,694 5,074 5,413 

Bn CHORUTEE ok ceveccvecses 4,830 5,001 5,185 
ge ee 4,216 4,547 
PE OE ni ccecciseaweas 4,779 5,169 
18,519 19,791 











During the first half of the year the industry has suffered 
and recovered from a reduction in shipments of iron ore 
from abroad, which were affected by bad weather in the 
Baltic and bad politics in North Africa. By the middle of 
the year stocks of the major raw materials for steel— 
imported ore, pig iron and scrap—were substantially larger 
than a year before. 


Concord on Cotton? 


HE British Government, which has long refused to 

protect Lancashire against duty-free imports of cheap 
Indian cotton textiles, has now suggested that the industry 
should itself try to persuade the Indian mills to restrict 
their sales to Britain. Whatever the ethics of that sugges- 
tion, the reasoning is clear. The Government is unwilling 
to put a tariff on Indian textiles lest it provoke retaliatory 
action harmful to British exports as a whole. But it is 
conscious of Lancashire criticism and of the hardship that 
competition from Indian imports has inflicted on many 
mills. Speaking in Lancashire last weekend the Prime 
Minister revealed that he had suggested to Mr Nehru 
during his recent visit that discussions on Indian imports 
between representatives of the two industries would be 
in the interests of both countries. “Personally, I should 
regard such talks as useful, and I think that Mr Nehru 
shares that view.” . 

In the past the industry has been sceptical of the useful- 
ness of direct talks, presumably on the ground that after 
British policy had been declared it would be negotiating 
with its hands tied. The Cotton Board has nevertheless 
welcomed the Prime Minister’s suggestion, as in courtesy 
it was bound to do, and is seeking an early interview with 
the President of the Board of Trade. No doubt it hopes 
that Mr Thorneycroft will add some details to the Prime 
Minister’s bare statement. The Indian mill owners, for 
their part, could hardly refuse to meet representatives of 
Lancashire, but would they treat kindly a proposal that they 
should limit their opportunity in the British market ? They 
might argue that they would simply be giving more business 
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to other Commonwealth suppliers such as Hongkong, or 
even Pakistan. But Lancashire may have one card in its 
hand. If imports from India were to increase much further, 
the British Government might be forced to impose restric- 
tions. Could India be persuaded that it might be better 
business, in the long run, not to provoke such action ? 


The “Blue Circle” Report 


HE heart of the report of Associated Portland Cement 
f Y is in Sir George Earle’s assessment of the present 
course of trade. Last year deliveries of “ Blue Circle” 
cement were more than 300,000 tons higher than the record 
figure of 1954; up to the middle of last month they were 
186,000 tons ahead of deliveries in the same period last 
year, and Sir George hopes that this further improvement 
will be maintained. Indeed, he says that the group will have 
to run its works at full output to meet the demand and 
“unless conditions change this should apply to the works 
of the overseas companies as well.” This is of the first 
importance for only about 29 per cent of the group’s profit 
before tax is earned from deliveries to the British market. 

Profit margins both on home deliveries and on the export 
trade (to which the latest increase in prices, designed to 
cover the increased cost of coal, does not apply) were lower 
last year and Sir George says that the group is working on 
“narrower profit margins than is normal.” Yet over the 
last ten years it has spent nearly £32 million on capital 
account and as one result production per man hour in 1955 
was higher than it had ever been before. Sir George defends 
the policy of keeping prices stable, but links the low margin 
of profit with the policy of holding prices down. 

The group’s resources are immense, as might be expected 
in a company whose income rose from £444 million to 
£473 million and whose profits advanced from £12} million 
to £13 million last year. The revaluation of fixed assets 
bringing their net value up from £23.2 million to £42.8 
million has put a surplus of £17.8 million into the shop 
window labelled capital reserves. This revaluation which 
excludes almost all the assets of overseas subsidiaries, pro- 
vides ample justification for the two for three free scrip 
issue ; but Sir George emphasises that this issue does not 
provide any “reason or promise that larger sums will be 
distributed as dividends.” But his statement served as a 
signal for a 6s. rise to 103s. in the price of the stock units. 


Unbalanced Fuel Oil 


ITH consumption of fuel oil in Britain in the first 

quarter of 1956 24 per cent up on the same three 
months of last year, following on a 20 per cent increase 
during 1955 as a whole, this week’s announcement by Esso 
Petroleum that it is expanding the capacity of its refinery 
at Fawley is no surprise. This follows the announcement 
earlier this year of plans to expand the production of fuel 
oil at British Petroleum’s refinery on the Isle of Grain, and 
at the Kuwait Oil company’s refinery in Kuwait ; it would 
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For the B.E.A. project at Shoreham, Sussex, the 
Contractors, Peter Lind & Co. used modern oil- 


flooded rotary compressors of the latest type. 
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Because they virtually cut out maintenance... 


these new Power Vane rotary compressors are the most important advance in design since portable 
air compressors came into general use. All the parts which are commonly subject to trouble in 
any compressoi of conventional design — clutch, crankshaft, valves, pistons —are replaced by 
a simple two-stage vane type rotary compressor. The entire unit runs in oil and is oil-cooled. 
And fully automatic safety devices prevent damage in the event of mishap or 
negligence. These revolutionary features mean infinitely lower maintenance costs, longer life, greater 
convenience all round. Certainly it is something your Plant Engineer should know about... 


POWER 


ROTARY COMPRESSORS 


in capacities of 120, 175, 210, 365 and 600 cu. ft. 


MANUFACTURED BY CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY LTD. 232 DAWES ROAD, LONDON, S.w.6. 
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Let Catesbys Contracts 
fit you up 
with a Boardroom! 


A director’s office is seldom the most 
comfortable or quiet place for important 
business meetings. If you have, anywhere in 
your building, a room or a bit of space likely 
to serve the purpose, Catesbys Contracts 

will quickly convert it to an impressive 
boardroom for you. 

Catesbys’ team of specialists can do the 
whole job, from structural alterations 
to decorations, furnishings and fittings. 

They are unusually reasonable people who know 
the importance of speed, efficiency and close 
co-operation with all concerned. And they never 
seek to push you into a penny more expense 
than you wish. 

Why not_ring Museum 7777 and have an 
executive rqund to see you ? 


Catesbys 


CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON WI MUSEUM 777’ 


OUR SHOWROOMS FOR IDEAS ON BUSINESS FURNISHING 
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be surprising if other companies do not soon join in this 
econd round of refinery expansion. 

lhe additional plant at Fawley, which will cost £13 
million, will raise the crude oil throughput of the refinery 
from its present 74 million tons to 11 million tons a year. 
In addition to the new crude oil distillation unit, the pro- 
gramme includes two new autodiesel hydrofiners to reduce 
the sulphur content of diesel oil and improve its quality, 
and a second sulphur recovery unit, which will double the 
company’s present annual output of 14,000 tons of sulphur. 
Although the programme is aimed mainly at increasing the 
supply of fuel oil, the growth of fuel oil consumption in 
Britain is likely to be so rapid that the additional 14 to 2 
million tons of fuel oil that the new unit will provide is 
unlikely to relieve Esso of the need to import fuel oil from 
its affiliate’s recently expanded refinery in Venezuela. 

The most difficult problem that the disproportionate 
growth in the demand for fuel oil creates at Fawley, as it 
does at other European refineries, is how to dispose of the 
normally more valuable “light ends” of distillation that 
have to be produced as joint products with the fuel oil. 
There is a limit to the flexibility of a refinery, and not much 
more than §0 per cent of any barrel of crude oil can be 
economically sold as fuel oil. Although the price of fuel 
ci) has risen steadily relatively to the price of petrol during 
the last twenty years, it still only fetches about half the 
price of petrol. About 250,000 tons a year of the more 
valuable raw naphthas will be required as a feedstock for 
the new petrochemicals plant that Esso is also building at 
Fawley, but that will still leave an additional 1} million 
tons of petrol and other light products to be disposed of in 
Britain or exported, in competition with other refiners who 
also have plenty of light products to spare. 


More Information About Stocks 


GROWING number of manufacturing companies are 
A now providing the Board of Trade with information 
about the value of their stocks and work in progress, and 
with the first quarterly estimate based on this larger sample 
the board has also published some figures of stocks of indus- 
trial materials held outside manufacturing industry. The 
quarterly figures for manufacturing stocks show that these 
rose in value by 4 per cent during the first quarter of 1956, 
continuing a steady rise though at a slower pace than in the 
first quarter of 1955. The index, taking the value of stocks 
at the end of December, 1954, as 100, runs: 


End End End End 


March June September December 
sos oe * 108 lll 113 
956 eee 117 


This latest growth in value was accounted for largely by 
increases in the value of stocks and work in progress ; stocks 
of materials and fuel showed little increase. The total 


value of stocks held in the metal-using industries increased 
relatively sharply, and stocks in the food, drink and tobacco 
trades rose more than the average, but in the chemical and 
allied industries stocks were reduced. 

No “ constant price ” figures can be calculated for manu- 
facturing stocks. During the fifteen months for which 
the quarterly figures of the value of stock have been pub- 
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lished, the combined index of wholesale prices of basic 
materials other than fuel used in manufacturing industries 
other than food has risen by just under 6 per cent and the 
price of manufactures other than fuel or food rose by nearly 
7 per cent; but this index can take no account of the 
changes in price, pattern, or relative volume of work 
in progress. Like other wholesale prices indices, this one 
is at present based on the prices ruling in 1949, and the 
pattern of sales of manufactured products and materials 
used to make them in 1948. The Board of Trade gave 
notice this week that it intends to revise all these wholesale 
price indices on the basis of the full census of production 
taken in 1954. Publication on the new basis will not begin 
until 1958, and in order to assist firms that use these indices 
for the adjustment of long-term contracts, it will “ overlap ” 
certain of the key indices for twelve months on the old basis 
after the new indices start. 


The Robinson and Cleaver Bid 


HILE the Scottish Motor Traction battle blazed, a 
more decorous struggle for control began between 
the directors of Robinson and Cleaver on the one hand and 
those of City Centre Properties (formerly Chesham 
House, Regent Street), the bidder acting at first 
unnamed through Henry Ansbacher and Company. The 
battle this week has moved towards a climax with the out- 
right rejection by the directors of Robinson and Cleaver 
of the offer of £5 a share which was conditional on accep- 
tance by ownets of 75 per cent of the capital or such 
smaller proportion as the bidders might be prepared to 
accept. City Centre Properties has left its offer open, 
saying that it will not raise its bid price, and has asked 
Robinson and Cleaver for a list of its shareholders so that 
it can make the bid directly to them. It is understood that 
if City Centre Properties gained control, the Regent Street 
property would be left to operate as a store without a change 
in the day-to-day management of the business. It is now 
up to shareholders to decide, fortunately in an atmosphere 
which so far is free of the acrimony and gusto which has 
characterised some other-share bids. 

They will have to balance the likelihood that their shares 
would not be standing at 94s. 6d. without the bid against 
the promises now outlined by the Robinson and Cleaver 
board in advising them to reject the offer. The directors 
are bent on extending their experiment of buying shops 
specialising in household linens in the provincial towns. 
The sale of the Crown lease on the Regent Street premises 
released cash which has been earmarked for that purpose. 
But, say the directors, reserves are “now adequate for 
all normal purposes ” and they can promise a “ much more 
liberal dividend policy.” They look forward to “a sub- 
stantially increased final dividend ” in October. A revalua- 
tion of the group’s assets reveals a net worth of more than 
£7 §s. per ordinary share, and they suggest that the offer 
of £5 a share is “totally inadequate.” Shareholders will 
ask themselves why it took a bid of £5 a share to extract 
this promise of a more liberal dividend and this new esti- 
mate of the assets backing their holdings. Some ex-share- 
holders may recall ruefully that the price was a little over 
77s. early in June when the first approach was made. But 
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the real question for shareholders is whether they will do 
better with £5 in cash offered by the bidder or with £7 §s. 
of estimated asset values plus the promise of a more liberal 
dividend policy held out by the board. And Robinson and 
Cleaver is one of the companies in which the general body 
of shareholders really will decide, for there are no domi- 
nating holdings. 


The Price of a White Collar 


NE of the few specific clues to the changing level of 
O actual salaries in this country—as distinct from 
official estimates that are little more than residuals from 
national income accounting—is the sample survey of clerical 
salaries that the Office Management Association started in 
1942 and has been conducting every two years since 1946. 
This year’s survey, which was based upon weekly earnings at 
March Ist, covered rather more clerks than previous analyses 
—about 82,000 men and women in just over a thousand 
offices. This is little more than a 3 per cent sample, since 
there are probably about 2} million people, about a tenth of 
the employed population, working in offices: the sample 
covers Offices in a wide range of industries and areas, and is 
fairly well balanced in relation to industry, though perhaps 
geographically London offices are a little over-represented. 
The sample has also a higher proportion of women than 
there is in the total clerical labour force but it gives 
separate figures for men and women. It divides clerical 
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work into six different grades (of which three appear in the 
accompanying chart). It seems that clerical pay varies more 
according to the region in which an office is situated than 
according to the industry. But in recent years the City 
of London, which traditionally paid its male clerks more 
than they could get elsewhere, has been losing its lead to 
the industrial areas. 

This probably reflects the higher pay now paid to manual 
workers in factories in these areas, and one section of the 
useful report by Dr O. G. Pickard that accompanies the 
survey is devoted to the relative changes in the pay of 
clerical and factory staff since 1946 and to the differentials 
between different grades of clerks. Both differentials have 
in fact narrowed appreciably during the last ten years. The 
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average earnings of male manual workers were about £6 5s. 
a week in 1946, roughly the same as the average weekly 
salary then paid to male clerks doing fairly skilled routine 
work. Now the manual worker averages nearly {12 a week, 
almost £2 more than the skilled routine clerk, and is 
exceeded only by top-grade male clerks, who receive on 
the average {£14 a week against {10 in 1946. In real terms 
these senior clerical employees are apparently earning less 
thadh ten years ago, whereas the salaries of those doing the 
simplest tasks have almost doubled in real value. 


UDT and HP 


ESPITE a full year of hire-purchase restrictions, United 

Dominions Trust, among the very big hire-purchase 
finance houses, has reported an advance in its gross profits 
in the year to June 30th from £1,780,288 to the record 
figure of £1,816,435. Following an increase in net profits 
from £739,066 to £778,772, the ordinary dividend has 
been effectively raised from 16} to 174 per cent. The 
directors go out of their way to describe the dividend as 
“fair” and “sufficiently limited having regard to the 
economy and the present state of national and trading con- 
ditions,” a statement that shareholders will no doubt read 
as meaning that the directors expect to be able to maintain 
this higher payment. The trust’s accounts show that while 
“ bills and notes receivable ” have fallen by about £2 million 
to {10.7 million, its principal trading asset, “ customers’ 
balances outstanding,” has risen by £7 million to £37.7 
million ; loans and acceptances among current liabilities 
have gone up from £42.9 million to £47.3 million. 

Thus money has continued to flow into United Dominion 
Trust’s coffers, but the group has not been completely un- 
affected by the credit squeeze and the hire-purchase restric- 
tions. The latest increase in profits looks modest when set 
against the advance recorded in 1954-55. The full effect of 
the further restrictions imposed in February has yet to make 
its mark on UDT, though here its overseas business and 
its financing of hire-purchase contracts on industrial machi- 
nery may act as a cushion. But the biggest cushion is 
provided by the length of the hire-purchase contracts. Much 
of the trust’s profit in 1955-56 must have been earned on 
contracts arranged before the first dose of restrictions and 
some of its profits in 1956-57 will be earned on contracts 


arranged before the last stringent dose was administered 
in February. 


Coffee, Cocoa and Tea 


HIS year fortune has smiled on coffee growers. Cocoa 

prices remain low, producers of common tea are losing 
money, but coffee prices are highly profitable. Consumption 
of coffee is rising, and supplies of mild coffee and high 
grade Brazilian coffee are barely adequate. Though prices 
have recently eased, Colombian coffee, at about $84} per 
50 kilos fob, is $14} dearer than at the beginning of the 
year, and Brazilian extra prime, at about 507s. per cwt fob, 
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Nuclear power 


for the nation’s future 


AN EXAMPLE of industry pooling its resources to 
prepare for a mighty project is the linking of the 
A.E.I.—John Thompson Nuclear Energy Com- 
pany with two important firms of Civil Engineer- 
ing Contractors—Balfour, Beatty and Co. Ltd. 
and John Laing and Son Ltd. 
Tothe strength of the A.E.I.—John Thompson 
Nuclear Energy Company and its constituents 
British Thomson-Houston, Metropolitan- 
Vickers and John Thompson) is added a fund of 
knowledge in the civil engineering field. 


RADBROKE HALL > 


KNUTSFORD > 


The Balfour Beatty Group has a world-wide 
reputation in all forms of engineering and con- 
struction work and is at present carrying out 
major contracts for the Central Electricity 
Authority. John Laing and Son Ltd. has carried 
out building and civil engineering work at the 
first Government Atomic Energy Establishment 
at Windscale and is at present engaged in the 
construction of power stations in the United 
Kingdom, as well as in major development 
schemes in Canada. 
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Is it cricket? 8: 
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USE SILENCE as a burglar alarm? The Japanese did. 
They kept caged crickets to protect their valuables 
by night. If a stranger entered the house, the cricket 
stopped chirping, and the sudden silence awoke the 
householder. A charming notion, but a pretty 
tenuous protection. 

Modern protection strikes a more practical note. 
Take packaging for example. Here the products of 
Thames Board Mills give really substantial protection, 
That is w hy so many goods that are milled and pro- 


cessed, bought and sold, stored and used in these 


islands, are: packegin **Fiberite’’ cases or in cartons 
made from ‘“‘Thantes Board’’. For this protection is 
sure and solid, proved beyond doubt. 

As industry expands it has greater need for 


more and better packaging—greater need for 
**Thames Board’’ and ‘‘Fiberite’’. Thames Board Mills 
were pioneers of modern packaging in this country. 


And 


up-to-date in the industry—make the greatest contri- 


today their extensive factories—the most 


bution to British packaging, whether for home 


or export needs, 
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Purfleet, Essex 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOARD AND PACKING CASES IN BRITASN 


Warrington, Lancs 





“THAMES BOARD’’ for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. “*FIBERITE’’ Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard 
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is 60s. dearer. Supplies of mild coffee will not imprcve 
until the new crops in Colombia and Central America 
become available in the autumn, and the damage to the 
1956-57 Brazilian crop suggests that high grade coffee will 
be none too plentiful in Brazil. But Brazil is accumulating 
, large stock of the lower grades which are difficult to sell, 
and is not helping matters by its policy of minimum export 
And coffee growers generally face the risk that con- 
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sumption in the United States, the largest consumer, may 
suffer now that retail prices are over $1 a Ib. 

Consumption of cocoa is recovering, but there is no lack of 
supplies. That is why there has been such a relatively small 
recovery in price. Accra cocoa for prompt shipment has 
risen by only 4§s. to about 227s. a cwt cif UK, and is little 
higher than in 1949. In a new summary of cocoa statistics 
Messrs Gill and Duffus estimate that in the two years 
ending last December consumers’ stocks of raw cocoa rose 
by 87,000 tons to 279,000 tons, equal to 4} months’ require- 
ments. World production this year is estimated at about 
820,000 tons, while consumption may not exceed some 
770,000 tons ; hence stocks will increase further. In tea, 
as in coffee, the preference is for the higher qualities, which 
again are short. Since the boom in tea collapsed early last 
year the high quality producer has come into his own, and 
the producer of common tea has found it increasingly 
difcult to sell his output profitably. The best Uvas tea 
from Ceylon, for instance, fetched up to 7s. 6d. a lb in 
London this week, while common tea dropped to a nominal 
price of 2s. 8d. a lb. Comparison is distorted by seasonal 
changes in quality, but at anything less than a London price 

3s. 6d. a lb few producers of common tea in India or 


Ceylon can show a profit. 


Will Rubber’s Recovery Last ? 


T ‘© rally in natural rubber has now brought the top 
crade of sheet rubber (No. 1 RSS) to about 263d. a 

London, a rise of nearly 5d a Ib since the beginning 
of last month. The steep decline in previous months had 
evidently been overdone. On this occasion the market 


seers to have made too much of the fal] in motor car pro- 
duction in the United States and Britain, and too little of the 
fact that world consumption of natural rubber still substan- 
ually exceeded production. A recovery was due, and the 
femoval of the ban on exports of rubber from Malaya to 
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China provided the spark. Though sales to China did not 
follow the removal of the ban, speculators seized the oppor- 
tunity to push prices up and that led to short-covering 
elsewhere. More buyers came in after the British and United 
States governments announced that rubber would not be 
released from their strategic stocks. 

There is a shortage, too, of No. 1 RSS, the standard 
grade tenderable on the futures markets ; this is the grade 
that the Russians have as usual been buying here. This 
shortage explains the sharp fluctuations in prices, and why 
the rise has been relatively sharper in the top grade than 
in the lower grades. The discount on No. 3 RSS, for 
example, which at the beginning of June was about 3d a Ib, 
has now widened to 13d. a lb. In the sense there is now one 
market for the top grade and a separate market for the 
lower grades that compete directly with synthetic rubber. 

Will the recovery be held ? On paper the prospect does 
not appear bright ; in the second half of the year world 
consumption tends to be lower than in the first half, while 
production tends to be higher. But much may depend on 
purchases by Russia and other communist countries. Russia 
bought 30,000 to 35,000 tons in London for shipment 
between June and August, and has also bought directly in 
Singapore. If its purchases continue at about that rate, 
supplies of the top grade may well remain tight. Sharp 
fluctuations in prices would then persist, together with 
relatively large discounts on the lower grades of rubber. 


Glasspol Boards the Bus 


HE ghostly caravan of old buses winding its way through 

Regent’s Park on Monday was a fitting prelude to 
London Bus Week. It was held to mark the centenary of 
the formation of the London General Omnibus Company, — 
but it also afforded a graphic demonstration of the changiag 
construction of city street transport—only the steam bus 
and, of necessity, the tram were missing. The convoy 
began with the horse-drawn double-decker “ Favorite” in 
service in 1856 and made mostly of timber, with a few metal 
working parts. At the rear came the new, sleek and quiet 
“Routemaster” introduced by London Transport, the 
present-day successors of London General, in February this 
year. For years there has been a tendency to use light alloys 
for the skins of buses; the “Routemaster” and the 
Birmingham and Midland Omnibus Company’s advanced 
new single-decker make extensive use of plastics as weil. 
The light alloys are being superseded, first for complicated 
shapes, by cold-setting resins reinforced with glass fibres, 
frequently called “glasspol.” Both the new buses use 
these: and a number of suppliers have begun to offer for 
sale prefabricated glasspol bodies for vans (as well as 
enthusiasts’ light sports car bodies). 

Glasspol is even cheaper to handle than aluminium, which 
does require skilled labour. Complex shapes can be made 
in wooden moulds by setting a layer of chopped glass 
strands or a woven glass fabric in resins that produce a 
solid part in about an hour. The saving in cost may be as 
great as 50-60 per cent: the glasspol part will usually be 
lighter and stiffer than aluminium, and can be coloured by 
mixing a pigment in the setting resin. The “ Midland 
Red ” bus company began using it to repair damaged body- 
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work, and went on to replacement of certain body sections. 
The London “ Routemaster ” uses glass reinforced plastic 
for the bonnet top, wing valances, and the backing of the 
seats. This bus, moreover, utilises the principle of integral 
construction to a considerable extent, has independent front 
wheel suspension and coil springing in the rear, and a semi- 
automatic transmission that does away with the clutch. The 
saving in weight through integral construction gives a longer 
and wider bus, with four more passengers, without any 
increase in its laden weight. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The site for the second of the Central Electricity 
Authority’s first pair of atomic power stations, at Berkeley 
on the Severn Estuary, was approved by the Minister of 
Fuel on Wednesday, a few days after the CEA received 
permission to go ahead with the site of the first station at 
Bradwell in Essex. Both installations will be of 200,000 kW 
capacity, the higher of the two figures tentatively suggested 
when the atomic power programme was announced early in 
1955. 

* 


Trading in the new “ mixed” futures contract started 
on the Liverpool Cotton Exchange this week. The con- 
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tract is designed to offer a satisfactory hedge for users of 
American-type, as well as United States, cotton. 


* 


An extraordinary general meeting of the Birmingham 
Small Arms Company has been convened for 11.30 a.m 
on August 1st at Grosvenor House, Park Lane. It has been 
requisitioned by Sir Bernard Docker and other shareholde: 
and will consider his proposal to remove certain directors 
and recommend the reappointment of himself and Mr 
Harry J. S. Moyses to the board. The meeting will also 
consider an alternative proposal by the present chairman, 
Mr John Y. Sangster, that the board’s action in terminatinz 
Sir Bernard Docker’s appointment be approved. Both Sir 
Bernard and the present board have this week circulated 
their respective cases to shareholders. 


+ 


Britain may supply Pakistan with about £470,000 worth 
of cotton yarn and piece-goods for payment in United States 
raw cotton of equivalent value. An earlier shipment was 
worth {1.8 million. Similar arrangements have recentl; 
been made with Burma and Indonesia for the supply ot 
cotton manufactures to a total value of £2.0 million. 





| Company Notes 


them news as good as they could 
hoped for but they will not forget 
textile yields are high just because of the 
speed with which the wheel of fortune c: 





turn. 


PATONS AND BALDWINS. 
To break a long series of dismal reports 
from the textile trades comes an optimistic 
account of record sales and higher profits 
from Patons and Baldwins, whose products 
are yarns (chiefly woollen) for the hand- 
knitting and hosiery trades and whose 
factories straddle the Commonwealth. 
The final dividend of 73 per cent and 
bonus of 2} per cent, again making 12} per 
cent for the year, and the net profits for 
the year ended April 28th of £1,198,332, 
against £1,048,924, have already been 
announced. The full accounts reinforce 
these figures with the information that 
group stocks are down from £10,359,752 
to £9,993,088 and group cash and short 
bills up from £2,027,161 to £2,745,023, a 
degree of improved liquidity that may link 
with the chairman’s view of the raw wool 
market. He is following a policy of mini- 
mum buying for two reasons: the latest 
rise in merino wool prices is making it 
difficult for the group to keep its selling 
prices down, and he thinks it doubtful 
whether present prices will be maintained 
when the full weight of another season’s 
Australian and Seuth African clip comes 
on the miarket. 

The chairman, Mr. Philip A. Wright, 
has one unhappy story for the share- 
holders ; it concerns the group’s Toronto 
factory. The high standard of living in 
Canada is making it impossible to compete 
with low cost imports and the company is 
considering expanding the output of this 
factory into the wider field of yarns from 
synthetic fibres as a solution. But from 
the rest of the world Mr Wright has far 
petter news. The Australian subsidiary, 


one-third of whose ordinary eapital is held 
by local investors, has earned a substantial 
surplus and added a bonus of 1} per cent 
to its 6 per cent dividend. Modernisation 
of the company’s Alloa factory is proceed- 
ing satisfactorily ; in conjunction with J. 
and P. Coats, the group has taken an 
interest in Fleming, Reid and Company 
(Scottish Wool and Hosiery Stores). The 
group is trying new types of fibres and 


Years ended April 28, 


1955 1956 
£ f 
Consolidated Larnings:— 

a 2,970,118 3,468,540 
Depreciation ......... 522,989 533,403 
RORSUO wae scewcecdsa 1,202,791 1,422,155 
Net profit......... 1,048,924 1,198,332 
Ordinary Dividend 576,034 579,331 
Ordinary Dividend (per 

et ee ee 124 123 
Retained profits . . 555,675 699,192 

Consolidated Balance Sheet:— 

Net fixed assets ...... 8,145,242 8,366,106 
nt np MOET TET 10,359,752 9,993,088 
Debtors ....... 2,801,674 3,006,816 
Cash and Treasury bills. 2,027,161 2,745,023 
Debenture stock ...... 2,824,756 2,754,262 
ONO Aiea kee <s 6,637,312 7,336,504 
Preference capital ..... 4,359.447 4,359,447 
Ordinary capital ...... 5,277,658 5,277,658 


machinery to ensure that it is not behind 
in synthetic yarns and finds the results 
satisfactory. Mr Wright considers the 
prospect that the group will be able to 
continue maximum production “ very pro- 
mising.” He hopes to maintain sales of 
handknitting yarns and to increase those 
of manufacturing yarns and will be dis- 
appointed if the group does not maintain 
its export figures. Shareho!ders whose {1 
units at 26s. 45d. xd. now yield 9} per cent 
will feel that their chairman has brought 


* 


BRITISH AND COMMON. 
WEALTH SHIPPING. To 
build a ship these days is “ an act of faith.” 
This is how Lord Rotherwick, the chair- 
man of British and Commonwealth Ship- 
ping (the company that merges Union 
Castle and Clan Lines), described it at the 
first annual general meeting of the new 
company. But he also called it a calcu- 
lated risk and as the group’s capital com- 
mitments of £13} million show he has 
resolved to take it. Not to rejuvenate the 
fleet of Union Castle would be to make 
nonsense of the controversial merger o! 
last year which was based on the assump- 
tion that both capital and management 
would be transfused into Union Castle's 
ageing metabolism. Lord Rotherwick, 
indeed, goes further in the matter of new 
building that the public had expected. He 
revealed that the new group is adding 
tankers to its fleet. One has been boug!:! 
three more are on order and the directors 
“hope gradually to increase this side 0! 
the group’s activities.” 

Act of faith or calculated risk, Lord 
Rotherwick naturally feels entitled to c: 
upon the Government for maximum he'p 
Grateful for the continuation of inves! 
ment allowances on shipping, he si 
argues that they should be increased and 
that more generous wear and tear allo 
ances enabling a ship to be written 
more quickly out of profits should 
granted. And the menace of the flag 
convenience is now so great that no do 
Lord Rotherwick’s words will reach 
right address. 

For the immediate future he expects ' 
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1956 results to be better than those of 
joss, when the combined gross earnings 
of the Union Castle and Clan fleets came 
to over £8} million. He also took the 
eccasion of his annual address to clear up 
one doubt about the capital structure that 
seems to have escaped clarification at the 
ime of the merger by saying that “it is not 
the intention of the directors of British and 
Commonwealth either to sell the prefer- 
ence stocks and shares of Clan and Union 
Castle or to issue further preference shares 
in either of these companies.” 


* 


w. H. SMITH AND SON 
(HOLDINGS). Three blows fell on 
the newspaper distributors in the year 
ended March 24th, the daily newspaper 
strike of 1955, the railway strike of that 
year, and the periodical printing dispute of 
this year. They reduced sales without any 
corresponding reduction in costs, and in 
the final result reduced the group’s income 
before tax from £1,774,365 to £1,475,91T. 
Net profits after tax fell from £801,612 to 
£639,090, though this sum still amply 
covered the maintained ordinary dividend 
of 15 per cent, absorbing £258,750. 


After such exceptional misfortunes, the 
current year might be expected to show 
recovery, but though it may do so, the 
path will not be easy. Like other busi- 
nesses, Mr D. J. Smith points out, the 
greup has a heavier bill of costs to meet. 
Since 1948-49 its wage bill has gone up 
by over 70 per cent; an increase of 11} 
per cent in wages was recorded in 1955-56, 
bringing the bill up to £5,433,476, and 
part of the increases then made will 
fall upon earnings of the current year. 
Moreover, the group will have to pay more 
io British Railways for the carriage of its 
goods, adding £42,000 to transport costs, 
and it will have to pay £140,000 more in 
rates. Though all these increases are pre- 
sumably stated in gross terms so that their 
effect on the net profit after tax will be 
approximately halved, they still require an 
expansion of sales revenue to meet them. 
W.H. Smith’s policies are directed to that 
end. The group is always seeking to 
expand business, either by buying new 
Premises or by improving and modernis- 


Ing its existing shops, bookstalls and ware- 
houses. This policy has cost the group on 
the average about £400,000 a year in 
Capital expenditure ; and at the end of 
March its outstanding capital commit- 
ments were estimated at £450,000. For- 
tunately, the group has ample liquid 
assets to meet such expenditures ; over the 
year its net liquid resources fell slightly 
from £3,857,514 to £3,317,177. The con- 
tinual call made on resources by capital 
expansion is one factor investors should 
keep in mind in weighing the vield of 6 
per cent offered by the £1 “A” ordinary 
shares at the current price of 49s. 6d. xd. 


* 


PINCHIN, JOHNSON AND 
ASSOCIATES. Shareholders in 
Pinchin, Johnson, the paint manufacturers, 
will be reasonably satisfied with the results 
for the year to March 31st. Before all 
charges, the group’s trading surplus has 
risen from £2,308,712 to £2,350,913 and 
the dividends and interest received from 
trade investments are up from £94,731 to 
£132,251. The charge for depreciation is 
slightly down, from £298,541 to £286,211, 
but the tax provision is slightly up, from 
£1,077,067 to £1,092,853. After setting 
aside more against minority interests 
(£166,200 against £185,313), net profits 
have edged up from £659,313 to £678,572. 
As was expected the ordinary dividend is 
effectively unchanged, allowing for the 
50 per cent free scrip issue. The payment 
of 16% per cent, absorbing £378,034, on a 
capital of £3,944,700 is exactly equivalent 
to the 25 per cent dividend in 1954-55 on 
the smaller capital. 

Those are the results of the past: 
investors will wish to look forward. Costs 
in this industry may well be higher. The 
slackening of activity in the motor and a 
few other industries will almost certainly 
reduce the demand for paint. Can Pinchin 
Johnson’s important overseas interests 
compensate for any slackening that maye 
occur in the home market? The yield 
of 7.7 per cent on the Ios. shares at the 
current price of 20s. 9d. indicates that in- 
vestors are not looking for an increase in 
payments in a year which even the 
optimists would be prepared to admit will 
be difficult. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: August 8th 
Next Contango Day: August 8th 


Next Settlement Day july 24th 


INDUSTRIAL equities entered the new long 
account on We inesday in good heart, with 
the Financial Times ordinary index rising 
another 1.8 points to 182.0 (compared with 
176.7 a week earlier). Throughout the 
week the prices of leading industrial stocks 
had been rising, but the gilt-edged market, 
while the conversion offer still loomed 
over it, revealed no firm trend, though 
over the week to Wednesday’s close 
the Financial Times Government securi- 
ties index rose from 84.55 to 84.78 in a 
market that failed to attract increased 
business ; the short-dated stocks moved 
narrowly in a quiet market. 

The biggest movements in the market 
were in oil shares, notably on the first day 
of the new account. 


The market was 
short of stock and prices responded 
quickly to persistent local and United 


States demand. This was especially true 
of Shell, which on Tuesday rose to the 
new peak of 208s. 13d. and then when 
trading began on Wednesday in the stock 
ex the one-for-four free scrip issue the 
price rose by 4s. 4}d. to 170s. 7}d. New 
“highs ” were also reported on Wednes- 
day in BP (at 181s. 6d.), Royal Dutch (at 
863) and in Burmah (at 11§s. 73d.). 
Another active sector of the market was 
steel shares, and on Wednesday Stewarts 
and Lloyds gained Is. 3d. to stand at 
63s. 6d. Among aircraft shares de Havil- 
land rose to 23s. 3d. and Blackburn, in 
advance of the results, to a new peak of 


17s. There was a big turnover in ship- 
ping shares and prices continued to 
improve. Another “high” was recorded 


in Borax, which touched 13} on Wednes- 
day. 

A further general advance was made in 
rubber shares. Tea shares were dull. The 
publication of the quarterly reports of 
Anglo-American set the prices of the OFS 
issues moving forward again and on 
Wednesday FS Geduld equalled its pre- 
vious peak of the year at 4}%. Bancroft 
touched a new “ high ” of 49s. 6d. before 
closing on Wednesday at 48s. 9d. 
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Security Indices Yields 
1956 
1 Fixed 24% 
( * bs e rd 
Ord. Int.+ Cone Ord, 
July 12 717-9 | 93-65 | 4-76 5-98 
13 179°1 93-87 4-74 5-9 
» 20 179-6 93-95 4-74 5-93 
ie 180-2 93-95 4-74 5-9] 
a) 182-0 94-00 4-76 5-85 
Total ba ms 
1956, Hig! 203-5 99-37 1956 
Jan. 3 Jan. 3 luly 12 8.497 
Low 169-7 | 93-20 =a 8,026 
Mar. 8 July 4 » 16){ 9,983 
1955, Hig! 223-9 115-97 a 9.413 
July 21] Jan. 7 » 28 |10,391 
» Low. 175-7 98-23 
Mar. 15) (Sept. 2 
* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928= 100. 
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LONDON. ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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Prices, Jan. 1 | BRITISH FUNDS Price, | Price, | Yield, | ae Prices, Jan. 1 | Last Two ORDINARY | Price, Price | Y 
to July 18, 1956) AND July 11 | Prey | July 18, | he 18 to July 18, 1956! Dividends OCKS |July 11, July 18) Ju 
| GUARANTEED PF 3656 1956 | 1956 | July. 18 J | (a) (b) (c) ST | 1956 | 1956 | ° 15 
"Hig rh | Low STOCKS § | 1956 High } Low | } 
a : ii if sai sd. : of 1 &% {Sree & ENGINEERING! | f 
9813 | 97 |Funding 23% °52-57..... | 98% | 98 | 217 3) 4 3 41) 85/6 | 64/- Ta 8 b Babcock & Wilcox él. | 73/6 | 736 4 
1004 | 984 |War Bonds 25%, °54-56. 99 # | 9943 | 414 2/414 211 13/- 9/44 3ha 109) Ce ammell L aird 5/ see] 10/- 10 /— 7 
98§ | 98} |-do- 24% ’54 56 (assented)! 98}* | 981% | 218 4 416 5 | 35/- 25/74 8c 3 a,Dorman Long £1 ones 26 ‘6* | 28 1h 51 
95% | 93} |W ar Loan 3%, '55-59.....| 9498 | 946 13 5 6/1414 011 54/9 | 40/- 34a} 84b\Guest Keen N’fold £1.) 45/- | 45 5 
91j | 881 |Funding 2§% '56-61..... | 90% | 908 |3 9 3/413 O11 55/6 | 41/6 | 4a 6 bMetal Box {l...... -+| S0/- | 50/- | 4 
100; | 993} {Exchequer 5% 1957 ..... 100 | 100% | 2 8 8/415 6 | 75/- | 57/10j) 124d 5 aStewarts & Lloyds £1.) 60/3 | 64/6 5 
9913 | 97. \Conversion As] '57-58....| 985 981 |3 3 3/1419 411487 | 369 | 6 = 4 aSummers (John) £1...) 37/3 | 376 | 6 
9733 | 95% Serial Funding 2¢% 1957.| 97H | 973 | 218 0/4 0 1]57/- | 46 | 114) 3 aSwan Hunter {1..... o1/5 | 51/3 | 5 
94% | 91 jConv. 2% 1958-59....... 944 94 3 8 3/4 5111/49/99 | 37/6 83>, 4 aUnited Steel {1...... 38/6 | 40/- | 6 
92: | 88%, {Exchequer 2% 1960..... 91% | 924 1/311 3)4 8 8144/3 | 32/44} 2ha ThbVickers {1.......... | 40/3 | 409 | 41 
9431 | 924 \Exchequer 3% 1960..... 944 | 944% ,3 12,410 4 | _ "TEXTILes 
88} | 83 |Savings Bonds 3%, °55-65.| 834% | 833*| 3161115 4 10/] 24/6 | 19/103} 44 6 Bradford Dyers £1...| 22/9 | 229 | 8 | 
82: | 77% |Funding 3% °59-69...... 784 784 '31711'5 8 21) 23/74 | 15/1} 3a, 5 bBrit. Celanese {1..... | 15/9 1156 10 
$ 92} | 874 |Funding 4% ’60-90...... 87% | 87§ |6 3 3/8 2 Gel 25/104) 21/9 24a} 6}bCoats (J. & P.) £1....| 22/- | 23 11 
81; | 76 (Savings Bonds 3% '60-70.| 16% 77+ |31711/5 8 11/1] 44 33/6 4a\ 6 bCourtaulds f1....... 35/6 | 366 5 9 
91g | 88} (Exchequer 3% °62-63....| 88% 89 1/310 5/418 11) 21 3 | 14/74 5a 5 bFine Spinners {1.....| 15/3* | 15 13 
87t | 83% |Exchequer 24% "63-64. 84H | 85 |313 8/1417 TIL 30 | 22/3 746 ©=5 a Lancs. Cotton /1. 23/6* | 943 10 
814 76} ‘Savings Bonds 2}°%%, ’64- 67| 77 ey 7% 14 1 7/15 6 1119 31/7} | 26/5 2ia 10 6 Patons & Baldwins fl 28/- 26/9" 9 
793 | 72 (|Savings Bonds 3% "65-75. 734* 73%°%' 313 3|5 310] Motor & AIRCRAFT 
964 | 91% Victory 4% ’20-76....... | 92) | 923 3 49,5 2 Tti 22/44 | 17/4 34a ~=—- 6 6 Bristol Aeroplane 10/— 18/- 18/6 |5 8 
83, | 784 |Funding 3% '66-68...... | gee | 794*/ 318 215 7 31] 9/- 5/103! 846 4 aBritish Motor 5/-....| 6/6 | 7 8 } 
888 834 |Conv. 34% 1969......... 834 84% 1313 415 7101 44/3 | 29/3 21a 5 b¥Ford Motor f1....... | 33/9 | 34/4, 4 
833 77 |Treas. 34% °77-80....... 77} 78 |3 7 5/5 2 811 40/43 | 29/9 | 1246 3 @Hawker Siddeley £1..| 35/4} | 39 4 
84} 716} |Treas. 34% '79-81....... 77* | 173%) 3 7 3|5 2 211 48/3 | 38/3 | 10 c¢, 12$cLeyland Motors {1... 45/- | 46/3 | 5 
72; 66 |Redemption 3% '86-96...] 66§ | 67) | 3 311 | 418 5/1115 10} 85/6 | “Se 12}b Rolls-Royce {1 ...... /101/3 1026 9 3 
81} 75 (\Funding 34% 1999-2004. . 754% 15% 219 8; 416 6/ Suops & Stores 
843 | 76% (Consols 4% aft. Feb. ’57..! 774%, 773*| 219 1|5 2 9f| 18/10} 13/10}! 6a 8 bBoots Pure Drug 5/-.| 14/6 | 146 | 41) 
77 69} (War L’n 34% aft. Dec. ba 714 714 | 21610;419 If} 38/6 29 /- 20 b Tia Debenhams 10/-..... | 33/6 | 33/3 8 5 
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56} 51) Consol S6% «a coe ccc esl 523 52% 1/214 91415 4f] 25/6 19/1} 25 a} 20 b United Drapery 5/- 20/9 21/6 " i] 
563 514 /|Treas. 24% aft. April 75| 524) | 52H 1215 01416 31] 64/10} 55/6 | 36% 20 a Woolworth5/-...... é 51/3 | 57/-* 41 
98: | 90% Br. Elec. 44% ’67-69..... 904* 90H* 3 8 91/5 9 OF On | 
804 744 (Br. Elec. 3% '68-73...... 74, | 75# |315 415 6 617/183/9 | 99/- +5 a {10 bBritish Petroleum /1. can ‘S 1183/9 | 2 1 
79 | 72% ‘Br. Elec. 3% °74-77...... 73 | 73 | 311 3/5 3 O17 | 63/- 5 a) 124>Burmah/l.......... 108/9 (1163 | 3 0 
95 88 Br. Elec, 44% °74-79..... 884 884% 13 3 415 3 6/1} £87 £58} 6 a) 14 b Royal Dutch 100 fl, ..) £83} £86} 2 3 
831% | 774 (Br. Elec. 34% °76-79..... 11} 78} |3 710)5 3 2/7074 ns 3 +5 a| +13gbShell Reg. {1........ 203/15 170774 3 1 
90% 84% Br. Gas 4% ’69-72....... 85* ais 9 6 5 6 911i 76/3 31/103, t21l¥c 5 a Trinidad Oil 5/~..... 75/3 15/3 
a8 87%; 814; |Br. Gas 34% ’69-71...... 81} 823 wal GTS: 63 SHIPPING | 
eek 13% 674 ‘Br. Gas 3% °90-95....... 68 684 3 31;/;4 16111) 56 | 26/61 | Brit. &Com’ wealth 10/-! | 32/- | 35/- 4 ll 
xe 80 % 74% \|Br. Trans 3%, aS 8 ee 74 15% | 315 4|5 6 6]) 27/- | 20/44 23a i 7 ¢ eee 21/- | 24/- 8 6 
: 90¢ | 84) Br. Trans, 4% '72-77.....| 846 | 846 |3 6 1/5 4 11] 35/9 | 27/- 3a 5 bP. & O. Def. f1...... | 28/6 | 33- (411 
if 73}! 67 ‘Br. Trans, 3% '78-88..... 68} 683 |3 6 6|419 5} ; MISCELLANEOUS 
z call 7 _ Assoc. Elect. £1}... { 
i (e} To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (1) To latest date. * Ex dividend Re a a * 7 ‘ ina cane mirth ay fl. | Be ~ a 7 1 
f ¢ Assumed average life approx. 10} years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in f. 60/9 | 42/3 Tha 746 Bowater Paper {1....| 51/103) 51/103) 4 | 
he 54/9 | 45/3 ye ONT ee 50/- | 506 419 
nae Prices. 1955 Prices, Jan. 1 TRUSTEE Price, | Price, | Yield, 72/- | 40/4} 4a 8 5 Brit. Aluminium {1 ..; 68/14 | 70°74 3 
he to July18,1956 STOEKS AND July 11,'July 18, July 18, oo % 9 | tl0a tbe Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/- are | 50/- | 6 
“Tao a | 1956 1956 | 1956 6 $56} 3b aCanadian Pacific eet $605* | $61 4 
High | Low | High | 1 coal enmapmemstaichennatsarsn 37°10} 24.9 | 43%c _GkalDecea Record 4/--..| 26/104 276 6 
: te l l 74 £ s.d. | 29/9 | 17/6 4a 10 6 Dunlop Rubber 10/-.| 18/6 19 7 
+. 94¢ | 79 803 | 74; laust. 34% °65-69 . 754* | 754 | 6 O 107) 66/13 | 47/3 4a 8}bEnglish Elect. {1..... | 51/3 | 53/9 | 415 
3 101$ | 87 874 | 72 (\Ceylon 4% °73-75....| 717 77 |6 1 10} 65/6 | 50/3 945 = 44a General Elect. {1..... +: 53/9 (576 417 
2 103i | 87% | 88 | 82} \N. Zealand 4% '76-78.| 84$ | 844 | 5 3 107) 49/10) 41/3 4a 6 bimp. Chemical f1....| 44/3 | 45 4 
88 | 87} 644 | 574 \L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..| 59 59 15 1 8 [62/9 | 45/1 8ha|_ 124b Imp. Tobacco f1..... | 49/6 | 50 8 8 
99 83 85¢ | 834 ‘Liverpool 3% °54-64..| 84 84 510 71 $186. $141? $2-90c $3-75c Inter. Nickel n.p.v... . $185} | $1867 , 3 1! 
84 65 68% | 62} |M-Wtr.‘B’3%, "34-2003, 634 63} |5 0 71) 64/6 | 51/6 The ishbMonsan Bricle {1..... 95/- | 55 7 
cea 102} | 942 973 | 93 |Agric. Mort. 5% 59-89 944% | 944 15 7 OJ 30 3. | 22/9 153) MonsantoChemicals5/-| 25/- | 25/ 49 
Les 1223 | 91 1134 | 102} |German 7% 1924....| 112 he res 69/14 | 55/3 125 §=64haTate & Lyle {1...... 60/- | 61/- | 5 
; 213 | 149 204 | 187 |German 53% 1930...| 201 204 69/6 | 54/3 1245 6ja Tube Investments {1./ 55/- | 56/3 | 4 1! 
tf. 212 160 | 224 | 208 (Japan 5% {$07...... 2235 | 224 «| 115/6 95/9 20 b 5 a Turner & Newall £1. .:100/—- (104/44 | 4 1 
it 254 190 | 2673 | 247} Japan 53% Conv. 1930, 2653 | 2674 82,9 | 61/7} Gai 9b Unilever {1 ......... 76/10}, 789 4 9% 
‘| ” 52/- 34/14 +5 a, +1185 United Molasses 10/-.; 47/-— | 51/3 5 1 
+ Pri ray | ; : ~ we ~ 40 BA 7” f ete Hy pew Tea & Lands 1. a7 - | 27 12 1 
1 ; ces, ast Two , s rice, rice, ie ld, 2 ] a 5 b London Asiatic Rbr.2/4 2/2 2 2 18 
ah to July 18, 1956 Dividends ORDINARY iJuly 11, July 18, July 18, 61 37/6 | 15 a@ 30 bUnited Sua Betong {1 45 it 48 + 18 14 
bei High \ tow | (a) () (©) | STOCKS 1956 | 1956 1956 Mines 
. | a. ie 3 Ame itis. . : 88 6% | 20a 50 bAnglo-Amer. 10/-.. 8 714 8 
BEG: | 1% Banks & Discount | £ s. d. {1135/7} | 94/4) | 80 a\ 120 b De Beers 5/— Def. Reg.105/- 4107/6 |9 | 
: | Be 50/- | 41/9 7 5 a@Barclays{1.........| 44/6 | 43/-* | 511 8 ]| 96/74 | 67/6 | ... ... |Pree State Geduld 5/— 93/9 | 95/7} 
t 56/10) 51/6 6b 6 aLloyds‘A’{5,{1tpd...| 54/6 | 53/6*|5 11 3150/6 | 38/- | 12) 12§qRandfontein f1...... 41/6 | 41/3 12 
re 72/44 | 63/3 9b 9aMidland £1, fully pd. .| 65/- | 64/-* | 512 6110/11} 8/6 | 28 ¢ 30 cLondon Tin4/-..... 9/3 9/14 115 
: 10/- | 62/6 9b 9aN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd.| 63/6 | 62/6" | 515 2 | 46 35) 2624¢ 75 a Rhokana fl......... © @S wr 
: . ve rf a oa ao — B’ * 41tpd. . 2 = 6* 1515 1 
Bf 43/6 | _ a Alexanders {1 ....... /-* | 6 |449 . . 
{ 46/- | 31/1k 5b 5 aNat. Disc. ‘B’f1..... | 34/6 | 32/6*|6 3 1 New York Closing Prices 
| 50/- | 40/6 645, 64a Union Disc. f1....... | 46/- |4/-"|511 1° —— = 
; : 35/9 | 30/9 46 4 aBarc. (D.C.O.) {1 ....| 32/- |32/- |5 00 July | July July | July | July 
: i 41/9 | 33/6 14a, 7§bChart. Bk. of India {1} 38/- | 39/6 | 71111 _il | 18 ll 18 ll 
163 | 12}a | 3101 ate fl... 26% | 27} | 1 zon oie tan ) 
4 273 a eg. & Gen. f{1....... 117 5 |Balt. & Ohio. .| 48) | 484 Am. Smelting. er. Paper. ./140{ | 
25+ 20 +20 a) +474|/Pearl {1, fully pd.. 22 224 | 5 4 4 (Can. Pac. ....) 32) | 33) JAm. Viscose «| 35° 31 cag tie 26 
483 40} |117}ct125 c Prudential ‘A’ {1 . 424 42 16 3 6-IN.Y.Cent.. 38} 38} (Cel. of Am....) 162 | 17 ars Roebuck 33} 
BREWERIES, Etc. 7 Pennsyl. ..... 24% | 244 [Chrysler ..... 66} | 633 Shell ........ | 83} 
119/- |106/- 33 b 10 a, Bass CR oudacveNe res 108/9 108 9 | 718 2 jAmer. Tel. ...|182} |180% KGen. Elec.....!| 61 63 td. Oilof N.J.. 58% 
24/10}; 20/- 1040 6 a| Distillers BR. cseee ts 21/9 | 22/6 | 417 9 Stand. Gas...) ll | 11% (Gen. Motors. .| 474 | 474 JU.S. Steel... .| 605 | 
45/103, 38/6 25 ¢ 10 aGuinness 10/-....... 40/- 40/- |6 5 O [United ng - 6} [Goodyear ....| 75} | 77 Westinghouse .| 553 | 
16/- { 67/6 1 a\ 14 bWhitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1 69/- | 68/6 |6 2 8 IW. Union 20 | 20} [Inter. Nickel .|100 |100 oolworth...| 478 
* Ex dividend. +t Tax ‘free. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. = Year’s Tet. (4) On 324% (8 To earliest date. (/) Phat 

















yield. (g) On 16%. (hk) On 83%. (f) To latest date. 


(w) On 114%. 


(v) On 15% Tax free. 





(w) 





On 14%. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared, 
2 + _ __ BRITIsH OVERSEAS 
a t a ny t | C Soa and Wages........... --+ June 30th Western Europe : 
Production and Consumption July 7th Production and Trade...... June 30th 
sr EEE ae ee This week British Commonwealth ..... . July 7th 
oo Trade.. pitsdciaaucarcal June 23rd Western Europe : 
he we Statistics peice aitutke This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
ndustrial Profits teseeesereeeeee July 14th to eee Tune 23rd 
, | en July 14th 
_— 
} 
Monthly averages 1955 1956 
Unit —_ 
| 1953 1954 1955 April May June Mar. April May June 
TOTAL MANPOWER (’) | | 
Working population : 
Coed «csp tee eae eee Ce RAP MUR Rts «acon a 000s 23,373 23,667 | 23,912 | 23,876 23,916 23,912] 23.952 | 23.982 23.975 
Wee i Fis ae Ga aie Sa POA nds 0 aise kinak is 15,883 15,974 16,084 | 16,084 16,096 16,084] 16.116 16,135 16.130 
Watt. ic. lncgae th eee cdtb es eek ae Weak eae se 7,490 7,693 7,828 7,792 7,820 7.828 7.836 7,847 7.845 
| i 
Armed FOrees ... ccc cccccccccsccesscccccece ss 865 839 803 818 811 | 803 173 | 770 165 
Civil employment : | 
abel oo as Se RE ee aad AAO ae a wae Meee = 22,238 22,604 22,933} 22,847 | 22,919 22.933] 22.953 | 22.988 23.008 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing............ a i 1,087 1,074 1,066 1,045 1,062 1,066 1.017 1,022 1,037 
Wiinleet CUE I 6 aiiccc igo ten tcncdcndecis = 877 867 862 867 864 862 863 864 862 
ee eB err e rere reererre | ~ 1,437 1,453 | 1,486 1,464 1,486 1,486 1,470 1,488 1,505 
Distr TOE difiva e006 be Gemca ces cans eer = 2,664 2,743 | 2,811 2,799 2,806 2,811 2,832 2,839 2,834 
Public Ms nS Chis oachde ca ckesees ne 1,320 1,326 | 1,289 1,288 1,288 1,289 1,285 1,285 1,285 
Manulactusiig MAUettiS 6c ect ciiccccececes és 8,746 8,976 9,206 9,217 9,217 | 9,206 9,298 9,284 9,249 | 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT(') | 
Increase or decrease since June, 1954 : 
Employees in engineering(?) ..............ee0. * — 125 ee §6€6| + «190 | + 180 | + 191 | + 190] + 263 + 254 
¥ » consumer goods industries(*) ..... ped — 67 oo — 13} +4 7 —- 4};- 13 15 14 
| | 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : } . 
EY ree eer ee err Teee re | - 342-0 284-8 232-2 260-1 | 223-6 210-5 265-5 251-5 237 222-6 
WIAD Es civ arc ecaeewe’s ea enet S 218-2 184-4 146-7 167-6 136-2 130-3 175-9 161-5 153-4 146-2 
ORG iw o< caren Serdeadet asa sf 123-8 100-4 85-5 92-5 87-4 80-2 89-6 90-0 84-0 16-4 
Temporary or under 2 weeks—men............ ad 68-7 58-0 S3<5 64-3 47-5 49-7 62-0 58-0 56-8 57-8 
ss a i ee | -" 43-9 36-4 36-7 37-0 38-0 38-7 37-7 41-6 35-0 34-2 
Cover B WORN Fock bb vo da hdécecnccdentwcs Pe 96-7 81-7 67-7 71-0 63-1 55-4 72-2 70-2 65-2 58-3 
a ge MEN 6 Kheeke wt ec x eveediaseons | - 46-3 37-1 26-5 33-6 29-8 25-2 30-3 28-6 27-5 | 24-6 
By industry (*) : | 
ae’. ee) PTE SO EAS Oe Seeger Ree, ee % 1-4 0-9 1-6 1-7 2-2 2-3 1-5 | l 1-8 1-8 
NN rR Baad ee tans iia as united 2 1-3 1-3 0-9 0-9 0-8 1:2 0-9 0-9 0-9 1-0 
NN a RE ee ne a 0-8 0-5 0-4 0-4 0-3 0-3 0-5 0-5 1-0 1-3 
MAG As jis ckiddscccdasvesscosdvesi ws 1-4 1-1 0-8 0-8 0-7} 0-8 09} 09 0:9 0-8 
Coal DT SWS Ck Geese eC C ECR OCC CHEE OO EE ” 0-2 0 2 0 l 0 1 } 0-2 | 0 1 0 1 0 l 0 1 0 2 
DistetnbeS GIN 6a oi Ci rss csc cove scccesescs a 1-5 1-3 1:0 1-1 1-0 0-8 1-1 1-0 0-9 0-8 
B | 
y regions (*) : 
So EE ee eee Sy 6} 2:3) 22] 22) 20) 20} 22) 22) 22) 2-0 
London j S DE Sivesdhewktc~ comes wé ° 1-2 1-0 | 0- : ¢ 0-6 
oe 0 See enn ewantsagtes sis os a8 | ’ 1-3 1-2 | 0-9 1-1 | 0-8 | 0-7 1-2 1-1] 0-9 | 0-7 
See oa... cee ; 14) 1-2) 0-9) 1-0) 0-8] O77 10) 10 0-8) 0-1 
ccm mis ee ra 1-6 1:5 | 1-2 1-2 1-1 | 0-9 1-4 1-2 1-1) 0-9 
OTE” eae ua risic sae ae alia ete alae teh | 1-1 06) 0-5 0-5 05) 0-5 0-7; 0-7 1-0 1-2 
cary gaan pane nr maee : 0-7, 0-6| 05] 06| 05| 05| O-7| 06 06] 0-5 
NMlt GU WEY CUED co bdccdsncdssescansdves es 1:2 0-9 0-7 0-8 | 0-7 | 0-7 0-8 0:8 0-7 | 0-6 
UE Te Shea a 2-1 1:5 1-4 1-5 | 1-4 | 1-4 1:3 1-4 1-3 | 1:2 
a es 2-4 2-2 | 1-8 2-0 | 1-7 } 1-6 1-7 1:6 1-4 1-3 
rae aaah = eae Re | ” 31 2-8 9-4 2-5 2-2 | 2-2 2-6 | 9-5 9-4 9-1 
Welt a Sateen tate akg cites ehsous | - 3-0 2-5 1-8 1:9 1:7 1-6 2:0| 2-0 19) 1-9 
VACANCIES | | | 
— vacancies notified to Employment Ex- | 
per | 000s 270, 338! 382) 416 426 | 443 380 390} 380) 397 
TyRRR arbi | beusnieehs pein eee 147 191 214) 230} 239) 247 208 213 209; 216 
Wants fear vg et cee Be are 123; 147; ~~ 168 186 | 187 196 172 | 177 171 | 181] 
hay sen ee taa ates Seany a seeceasses’e a | | 
s ' 
Workers mene” venir dipbaiate ; 114 37; 55 62 203 41 45 54 | 27 
Wor ' : Be eee ee ee eeeeeereneee . ” i } ° 
Total ee 182 205 316 198 887 | 1,333 384 142 181 
Mining and quarrying............sscs0seeeees z 33 39 93 97 574 18 45 61) 48 
NeMaMNE WOR Cor Liicss sscccceesccessees - | amt] | st] a9} 38] 5] as] Soh ne] 
Other industries and services .........-.-++++: ” 22 104 166 , Pi 
1 it , 2) Engi _ shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and 
i wohary, a Pestle etki amas pr a Cs tad taba, ssenuiactares of wood amd cork, paper and printing. (*) Number registered 


< 5 "ma P 1 
*s unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. (*®) United Kingdom. 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 
























































| Austria | Belgium | Denmark! France err ee Greece Ireland Italy | oo Norway | Sweden Tu 
ok. : 
WHOLESALE PRICES \’) (1953 = 100) ‘ 
Coy eae cee 5 ——— —— — 
WRG csdiccnditestina nutes 42 94 | 14 65 | 2 en ae 104 75 66 72 is 
Pe es ie 105 99 | 100 | 98 | 98 | 112 | 106 | 101 101 | 102 | 100 | p 
DED eb irepeettsuwinnets 108 101 | 103 98 | 101 | 120 | 110 101 102 | 104 | 104 A 
| | | | | | ' 
1956, January............. 106 | 103 105 100 | 102 | 126 | 103 105 | 106 | 108 i. 
,  February............ 108 | 104 | 106 103 | 102 | 126 | 103 104 106 109 | 
Re 109 103 107 101 102 127 | 103 104 | 106 109 
oo eee eee 108 103 | 108 102 | 102 128 103 aa 4 108 | 110 . 
» . CEE ccdeeeehokemalee 109 - ss 103 | an ail | 110 109 
COST OF LIVING ©) (1953 = 100) 
MR ls ALERT RES 50' 95 81 | 60 93 63 19 86 | 175 14 11 ' . 
ME ccsixtakckapeds vende 103 101 101 | 100 100 115 100 105 | 104 105 101° 110 
SEO scdcuteckpaundiians 105 101 107 | 101 102 | 122 103 106 | 106 | 105 | 104 11s S 
| | | D 
1956, January............. 107 | 102 110 | 102 | 104 | 125 Pot 108 106 | 106 107 | St 
»  February...... 107 | 102 iy 103 104 126 106 109 | 107 | 106 107 13 4 
, March 107 103 | 103 105 126 re 111 | 108 | 107 108 l : 
» April .. 107 | 103 111 | 103 105 127 ¥ ‘“ 107 108 108 | 
MF Cass sexe 107 103 103 a ra 107 ‘ die a 
IMPORT PRICES “) (1953 = 100) 
otctindaaiineit dedtaoats oie oth : ol 
Oe ie SHE: 37 84 | 84 | 59 | aan 83 98 85 80 | 72 | 
ee ea 96 % 97 98 96 | 101 98 95 | 98 | 99 1 
2 ER ae 94 97 | 98 97 100 | 104 101 97 100 | 99 | 
1955, December ........... 94 | 97 98!! 9g 100 108 102 95 105 101" 
1956, January... 98 | 97 = 101 | 106 105 96 102 | (| 
» February. 94 100 | 101 | 106 104 100 | 97 102 | ; 
March ..... 97 or aie 104 | 107 “A 97 | 102 \ 
PS ee ee 96 102 i ‘ ” 99 mae 
| T 
EXPORT PRICES “) (1953 = 100) 
SEE RLS aeretary Es 42 | 95 | 91 | OT ae en 19 103 96 84 | 16 | 
CS AR 99 | 94 | 99 | 95 | 96 98 | 99 | 100 99 | 98 | 
pa? Soccer Soap 102 97 | 101 95 | 98 101 102 | 101 107 | 102 | Mi 
| 
1955, December ........... 101 101 106'"| 94"! 99 103 | 105 | 104 115 | 105"! ll 
1956, January............. 101 101 seed 3 99 103 | 105 | 100 114 f 
»’ Webruary............ 102 101 102 101 | 104 100 115 | > 105 
a ere 104 ino | 101 100 | onal 103 115 
ee ee Ae 107 | 101 | ka : lll ra 
TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY °) 
2 , ; 000 mn. | 000 mn. | = mn. 000 mn. "000 mn. | 000 mn. mn. ‘000 mn. mn. i min. "000 mn. mn 
nd of period ischillings} francs | kroner francs | D. marks |drachmas £ lire guilders | kroner kroner lira 
-_ Ewe aaa 7} ss son —— —oe - — - —_—_— - ~-— _ a = _ — Ea 
sn , EP Beer ener .. | 154-0) 17,110] 2,165] 11-48 1,984 110-3) 1,989 7,385 6,937 7:67 1,71 
ERE EP Pee | 28-26] 187-3 7,369 | 5,266 26-41 9-30% 152-2; 4,036 9,172 | 9,162 11:09 | 3,869 
WU in Vcwduweeeneedantale | 28-62) ... | 7,433 | 5,992 29-07 11-97 | 154-7| 4,480 9,967 9,353 | 11-29 | 
| } | j | | | 
1955, December ........... 28-62 | | 7,433} 5,992| 29-07 11-97} 154-7} 4,480 9,967 | 9,353 11-29] 
1956, January............. 27-82 | | 7,192} 5,923 ue 12-09} 153-8|  ... .. | 9,188} 10-70 | 
February............ 27-56 | 7,400 | 5,900 11-85 | 151-1 | 9,295 10-52 | 
A. es ogee ed 27-70 | 7,375 | 5,997 12-03 | 150-0 | 9/295 10-58 | 
so SMN da calor aie kart | 27-90 | 7,465 ‘ fe 149-2 | | 9,277 ar 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS ©) (mn. us Dotiars) 
= "4 — fo ee gigtyec <r c | a . eo ‘| eS od 4, = a oe 7 ; ! x | 
0 NE ARE cL OR cars 62 | 938 84-0| _... 295 | 6-2 209'° 539 343 140-6 | 233'° 
ND ion oo ce eh on kya te pate 412 | 1,046 143:4 1,369 2,682 | 10-8 260" 1,041 1,276! 137-3 | 479" 
OE 4 rsxctahl Gn tateces 357 1,146 | 133-1) 2,120), 3,121 | | 242 3937! 984! 165-3| 470" 
1956, January............. | 351} 1,178] 138-4] 2,058| 3,158 | 995 3996! 1305! 461-2) 458” 1 
ee ee eee 351 1,177 138-1 | 1,968 | bie 22510 1,227 | 1,305 | aa 458"° ! 
OEE ARO 345; 1,193| 142-4) 1,969 | 26" 2. 232] SCOR | 61-4 | 454" 
a Fee ee 347! 1,216 146:1 1,919 234° 1297 | 161-4) 448° 
* 2 SERN | 348) W197) 138-3.) 1888 at 1270} 160-4! ... | 
(") Relates to wholesale prices in Athens and Piraeus only for Greece. Figures for Ireland are based on January, 1952=100. (*) July-December 


(*) Relates to prices in capital cities only for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. 
Ireland are based on August, 1953= 100. 


and notes and coin held by business, individuals and foreigners. 


(*) Excluding rent. 


y. Belgium excludes rent. 
(*} Including direct taxes. 


Denmark includes direct taxes. 


Figures tor 


! _{*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current 
average value of trade with #ts value in 1953; they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as Well as price movements. 


(7) Deposit mone 


Except for Greece holdings of the issuing authority and other banks are excluded 


(*) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period ; figures for Greece are gold reserves only ; foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude 


government holdings ; Norway and Sweden include foreign investments. 
(#®) Including some long-term securities. 


("') Average for fourth quarter. 


(*) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas introduced 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


Fc rt 


at ve-line ” 





e week ended July 14th, 1956, there was 
deficit (after allowing for Sinking | 


| 


Funds) of £23,241,000 compared with a deficit of | 


(5,253,000 in the previous week and a deficit of | 
[333.000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
m last week reached 
£8,519,000 bringing the total deficit to £246,374,000 


Net nditure “ below-line ”’ 


expe 


(329,706,000 in 1955-56). 
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Financial Statisti 
THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
~ ° - £ million) 
THE recent absence of stringency in the 
short loan market (which persisted antil | July 20, | July 12, | July 18 
Wednesday, the banks’ make-up day) and | = 1956 = 
the Prospect of a continuing strong out- pera | | 

: . ss Y .. | j 
= demand for bills led the discount © Paar age ee A 1,845-0 | 1,922-5 | 1,940-6 

ouses last week to raise their bid at the Notes in banking dept.... 3 27-9 | 59-7 
Treasury bill tender by a further 4d., to | Gent; “cbt and securities® | 1871-2 | 1,946-2 | a 
£98 15s. 1d. per cent, actually 2d. above Gold coin and bullion 0-4 0-4 0-4 
the level from which the bid was twice | “™ “ther than gold coin ales ” si 
phone a in the second half of June. Total | Renbing Department : 

a i eaee tn ‘posits : 
Pg ae dropped by £19 million from Public accounts - 21-8 18-8 | 18-8 

e previous week’s record amount, so Treasury special account. . 2-0 0:2 | 0-2 

x. we ” 
that, although only £270 million of the ae 31 18 723 
£280 million offered was allotted, the | _ Total 336-7 | 322-3 | 299-1 
. Securities : 
market again secured 61 per cent of the Government . 278-3 | 270-0 | 221-9 
amount for which it applied. Discounts and advances... | 28-3 23-6 16:5 

, : | ENE Ae Tt 15-7 7-0 17-2 

Some small “ special” buying occurred eo vee 22-3 | 310-6 | 255-6 
on Friday of last week, but otherwise the |“ ™* SePartment reserve. | 32-7 et. = 
market has been left “on its own,” with |“ Proportion” ...... 9:7 9-2 20-6 
new money generally available at 4} per — 

" A Government debt is /11,015,100, capital £14,5535,000 
cent down to 34 or even 3 per cent. But 43 Fiduciary issue increased t¢ £2,000 million from £1,950 million 
per cent was paid on the banks’ make-up |» July 18, 1956 
day, when patchiness in the money supply TREASURY BILLS 
and in distribution of Treasury bill 
maturities led one or two houses to take Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bill 
a very small sum in seven-day loans from a 

° ° ite we — = ce © 
the Bank—the first such borrowing since | Tender auiiees Average —Alllotted 
the half-year-end. Offered | “PE, |Allotted| Rate of at Max. 

3 Allotment Rate* 

The Bank return shows a seasonal out- 

flow of currency totalling £18 million | atest seme | seca | cemae Bece ; 

“1° ° P ° ilv § 26 . 0 £ 

(£30 million in the similar week last year) |?" ~ | ” : 

. ° a . } | 

and the fiduciary issue has been raised 3 og one | ava }omel woe e 

wens Ss . April 3] 4 2 5+ ) 

by £5 million to the peak of £2,000 » 20 | 230-0 | 382-4 | 230-0 | 102 4-55 43 

miihon. 27 240-0 395-3 | 240-0 100 1-95 61 
| } } 

May 4] 250-0 | 397-9 | 240-0 99 0-35 45 

, os : » ll| 250-0 | 404-5 | 250-0 98 11-66 42 

LONDON MONEY RATES , 18} 250-0 | 393-0 | 250-0 99 0-60 41 

25 240-0 373-2 240 -( 99 1-15 52 

| Bank rate (from % Discount rates 0 June 1} 260-0 381-4 260-0 100 =3-45 53 

44%, 16/2/56) 8 | Bank bills : 60 days. 54-58 8 | 260-0 | 413-8 | 260-0 100 4-90 43 

it rates (max) u 3 months 54-5 | 15 240-0 396-0 240-0 100 4:20 | 41 

I ee 4 months 54-5) | 22 260-0 558-7 60-0 10) 17 | + 

Discount houses .. 3° 6 months 5} | 29 | 280-0 401-9 280-0 102 8-55 56 
Money Day-to-day.. 3}-44 Fine trade bills: | July 6! 280-0 452 4 280-0 101 1-84 61 
Short periods..... 4s 3months 6-6) | 13 280-0 433-9 270-0 99 9-87 61 
Treas. bills 2months 4# 4months 6-6} | 
Smonths §=6§ Cmonths 6-7 | © On July 13th tenders for 91 day bills at (98 Sa. 1d 
. secured 61 per cent, higher tenders being allotte: ull. 
* Call money The offering vesterday was for £270 million 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
| Official M . 
arket Rates : Spot 
| Rates = 
| July 18 July 12 | = July 13 July 14 | July 16 July 17 il july 18 
United States $...]  2°78-2-82 [2-79-2-79% | 2-79} 2-79§ | 2-79}-2-79§ | 2-79§-2-79} 2-79} -2-798 2-79%-2-798 
Canadian $ ...... nti D- 74. 2-75 2-744 -2°74 | 2-74R-2-749 2-74 -2-7448| 2-749-2-749 | 2-74§-2-749 
ent, ....0s 972-65.987-35 | 9802-980 | 9804-9808 | 9804-9803 | 980 980} | 980 -980} 980 ~9804 
Swiss Fr. ......-- 112-15 -12- 334412: 18§-12- 18$ 12-184 12-18g/12- 184-12- 18% 12- 184-12. 184/12- 18g-12- 18 12. 18g-12- 183 
Belgian Fr. ...... 1°138-95-141-05 [139-00-139-05 138-95 139-00 138-95-139-00 138-95-139-00 138-95-139-00 138 -95-139-04 
‘| “Jo-56-10-72 [10-64 -10-64} 10-63]-10-64§ 10-63§-10-648 10-64 -10-644 10-64 -10-644 10-64 10-64 
Dutch Gld. sean : a > H 
W Ger. D-MK. ._ {11-67 11-84 af11-678- 11-676 11-67§-11-67§ 11-67§-11-67§ 11-67}- 11-67) 11-674-11-67§ 11 -674-11-67} 
Portuguese Esc. | 79-90-81-10 | 80-15-80-35  80-15-80-35 | 80-15-80-35 | 80-15-80-35 | 80-15-80-35 | 80- 15-80-35 
Italian Lire ...... 17364-17624 | 17464-1747} 17444-17454 | 1745h-1746} | 1746-1747 | 1746-1747 1746-1747 
Swedish Kr....... 14- 374-14: 598 [14-42 -14-42h 14-414-14-42h 14-414 -14-424 14-41] 14-425 14-41-14: 419 14-418-14-41j 
Danish Kr. 19-19}-19-48} }19-332-19- 333 19-33]-19- 34 19-33}-19- 34 19-33}-19-34 19-33}-19- 34 19-33}-19-34 
Narwewian Kt. ..,| 19-85-20-15 |19-99}-19-99§ 19: 994 -19-99§ 19: 99§-19-99% 19- 994-19: 994119- 994-19- 99g 19-994-19-993 
One Month Forward Rates 
eer f-ic.pm | §-%c. pm &- %c. pm i &c. pm i-%c. pm i-%c. pm 
| ore ag we Cee 3c. pm g-ic. pm i tc. pm tc. pm ww -tc. pm 1 ac. pi 
ee eee lpm-ldis | par-2 dis par-2 dis 1-3 dis 1-3 dis 1-3 dis 
covien Fr #5 2}-ljc. pm 2}-lic. pm 2}-1}c. pm 2}-1fc. pm 24-lic. pm 24-2c. pn 
Belgian Ft 4 pm } t& pm eo + pm t- pin +-4 pm 
Dutch Gld. 1g-ljc. pm | 1}-Iic. pm 1?- lic. pm 1}-ljc. pm 1}-lic. pm 1}-ljc. pn 
W. Ger. D-Mk 13-1} pf pm | 1}-1) pf pm 1j-1} pf pm | 13-13 pf pm | 1}-1} pf pm | 34-24 pf pm 
I . : Lire 2pm-par | 2 pm-par 2 pm-—par 2 pm-par 2 pm—par } 2 pm—par 
—. Kr 16 pun-par 16 pm-par 16 pm-par lo pm-par 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 
Danish Kr ‘eS RI 4-16 pm 4-16 pm 4-16 pm 4-lo pm 4-16 pm 4-16 pm 
Teegaaiin Hits. cs0.<eens 26 pm-par | 26pm-par 2pm-par  2%pm-par | 2% pm-par | 2% pm-pa 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine OZ.)...+++> 250/33 250/43 = 250/34 250/24 250/23 


April 1, = 1, |] Week | Week 
Esti- 1955 | 956 lended | ended 
£'000 mate, to to July | July 
1956-57 | July 16, | July 14,] 16, | 14, 
1955 1956 | 1955 1956 
| } 

Ord. Revenue | 
Income Tax 2085, 500 285,124 | 305,794] 95,101 26,175 
Surtax | 144,000 21,600 | 25,600 900 1,000 
Death Duties 170,000 55,000 | 51,100] 3,200 3,300 
Stamps ..| 58,900 20,300 | 17,400} 1,400 800 
Profits Tax, EPT 216,750] 46,800! 43,800] 5,700 4,000 
Excess Profits Levy 4,000] 10,200 2,000 400 200 
Special Contribu | 

tion and other 1,000 150 160 oe | 50 
Inland Revenue 
Total Inland Rev. ..2680,150] 439,174) 445,854136,701 35,525 

stoms .1204,000] 331,916, 339,577] 21,126 21,913 

conse 953,350] 198,525 217,925] 4,345 4,345 | 

i] Castoms and | 

Excise _. 2157,350] 530,441! 557,502] 25,471 26,258 | 
Motor Duties...... 92,000} 11,784; 12,809} 1,272 1,507 
| i 

PO (Net Receipts).| 10,000J ... |... oe | 
Broadcast Licences} 28,000 4,300 | 4,760 oe f « 
Sumiry Loans 30,000 6,160 14,866] 1,006 3,476 
liscellaneous 200,000] 19,641 13,113 177 3 
WE ou cedtuekunws 5197,500 |1011,500 1048,844 | 64,627 66,769 | 
Ord. Expenditure | 

ebt Interest .....| 670,000] 164,670| 184,238 9,446 
iyments to N. Ire- } 

ind Exchequer 61,000} 15,255} 17,015 . 

ther Cons. Fund 10,000 4,462 35615... 3 
y Services .. .|3979,685] 954,030 '1022,333] 64,400) 79,500 
Me vncslantwuilrae 4720,685 [1138,417 (1227,147 64,400 88,950 
| 

king Funds ....} 37,000] 8,055! 8,467 560) _ 1,060 
“ Above-line” Surplus of _ = wes “ 

ee pee ee 134,971 186,770} 333 23,241 

Selow-line” Net Expendi 
ire vcsecheenee 194,735| . 59,604}28,214, 8,519 
Total Surplus or Deficit... .. 329,706 | 246,374 | 28,547 31,760 
Vet Receipts from: | 
lax Reserve Certificates. ..] 34,357| 89,724]—2396 646 
Savings Certificates ....... 11,700 | —20,600}— 500 — 1200 
Defence Bonds .......... 1,242 | 20,442 — 223 446 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
Ways and Means 
Treasury Bills 
fe rembieneien | Total 
vate wa | | Floating 
Public | Bank of | Debt 
Tender Tap Depts. | England | 
16 3,260-0 | 2,020-0] 293-8 oat 5,573°7 
pri 14 | 3,260-0 1,575-5 270-4 - 5,105-8 
21 | 3,260-0 | 1,600-6 | 286-0 et 5,146°5 
8 | 3,250-0 1,423°5 279-9 ° 4,953-4 
ay 5) 3,240-0 1431-1 251-9 ose 4,923-0 
12) 3,230-0 | 1426-6 257-4 . 4,914-0 
19 | 3220-0 | 1435-1 277-8 “ 4,952°9 
26 | 3,220-0 1,446-4 277-4 . 4,943-8 
2 | 5,240-0 | 1439-6 243-0 a 4,922-6 
9 | 3,260-0 | 1472-4] 244-0 0-8 4,977°1 
16 3,280-0 | 1,216-0 | 240-6 ~ 4,736°6 
5 5,280-0 1,193-6 | 279-7 ¥ 4,753: 3 
30 | 3,270-0 | 1,237-7 | 268-5 53 4,781-4 
| | 
ly 7 | 5270-0 | 1.2522] 256-9 1-5 | 4.780°6 
14 3,270-0 | 1,280-1 | 262-5 | ane | 4,812°6 
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All because 
of a 
blasted boiler 


What Vulcan say about it 


Disasters like this accent the vital need, not 
only for complete insurance cover, but also the 
inspection to hunt out the danger spot, prevent 
the disaster. And the people with the know- 
how are Vulcan. 

Our Engineer-Surveyors are specialists, and 
nothing escapes their scrutiny. Every heating 
plant will be safe as boiler houses after they've 
seen and gone. In lifts, hoists and cranes, too: 
if there is trouble on the way, they'll put a stop 
to it. In other words, and it can’t be said too 
often, safety first is Vulcan first. 





57 


VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS 


- 
FREE. For news of industrial accidents 
and ways to avoid them, ask us now for 
i 
i 
i 
ies 






1 
‘Vulcan’, a quarterly journal for Power 
users. Please write to Dept. 17. I 


If only the draught fan had been work- 
ing! If only one small louvre in the 
furnace door had been open! If only 
the ventilation had been adequate! 
But they weren't. 
gas explosion, and everything was up 
with the boiler house. 


There was a flue 


* VulCan wuscmaummree 


67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 
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The Bank that conducts the Largest 
Banking Business in New Zealand 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 350 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(/ncorporated with limited liability in New Zealand) 


London Office:| Head Office: 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.C.4, New Zealand. 
Manager: A. R. Frethey. General Manager : 
Assis. Manager: A. E. Abel. R. D. Moore. 


Branches also in 


Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka, 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji); Apia (Samoa). 



















































Going to 


CANADA 


on business ? 





If so, we’ve just issued a really helpful 
little booklet complete with map, which 
is designed as a “check list” and 
reference for all contemplating a handy 
business trip to the Dominion. It’s free on 
request to either of our London Offices: 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2. 
2 Cockspur St., $.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 
Over 860 branches in Canada and abroad 


Assets Exceed 3} billion dollars 
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Finance for Industry 


and Commerce 


Icrc provides finance in the form of 
long-term loans on fixed terms, or share 
capital, to industrial or commercial 
enterprises established in Great Britain. 
Amounts range normally between 
£5,000 and £200,000. 

During the present period of credit 
restrictions, the Corporation will only 
consider applications for capital from 
firms concerned in work of national 
importance. Consideration may also 
be given to new ventures which are 
soundly conceived and adequately 
sponsored. 


Please ask for our booklet —“ Capital 
for Business and Where to Find it”. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Subscribers: The English & Scottish Banks. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
7, DRAPERS GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: NATional 8621/5 


BRANCHES: 


BirnMINGHAM—214, HaGiey Roan. 
Leicester—31, Friar Lane. 
MANCHeEsTeR—73, Wuirrworth St 
Leeps—Heaprow House. 


EpinsurGH—33, CHARLOTTE SQ. 


Edgbaston 4181 
Granby &54 
Central £429 
Leeds 2-2727 


Edinburgh 30212 


Gib 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 
The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The Company undertakes the dutses of 


Executor and Trustee 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


Oo 
Interest 
at 
Oo 


TEMPERANCE 


‘ore PERMANENT 
<j BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227 Regent Street 
London W.I. 
Phone: Regent 7282 

Branches throughout the country 





per annum from 


date of investment. 


(Income Tax paid 
by the Society) 


The Gateway to Security 
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What does 
THE LONDON 
CORRESPONDENT 
say to-day? 


T IS DIFFICULT TO IMAGINE Trafalgar Square without Nelson’s 
Column, Landseer’s lions and the fountains. But in the year of 
Trafalgar, St. Martin’s really was in the fields. As long ago as that, The 
London Assurance—two miles east and already eighty-five years old— 
were developing, alongside their Marine business, a Life Department 
which since has steadily grown in stature and importance. 






















SWISS CREDIT 


BANK 
(CREDIT SUISSE) 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


Capital and Reserves 
Swiss Francs 245,000,000 


100th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


With Branches in all parts of Switzerland and 
also at 25 Pine Street, NEW YORK, and with | 
Correspondents throughout. the World the SWISS | 
CREDIT BANK, one of the oldest and largest 
in Switzerland, provides an efficient service for all 
kinds of banking transactions. 





Please address your enquiries 
to the Head Office in Zurich, or to :— 
THE UNITED KINGDOM REPRESENTATIVE 
Robert J. Keller 
4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard 
London, E.C.2 





AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


SWISS AMERICAN CREDIT SUISSE 


CORPORATION (CANADA) LIMITED 
25 Pine Street, 1010 Beaver Hall Hill 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 




















TAKE IT FROM US 


For the highest secured income from 
your capital the answer surely is 
an Annuity—and a_ London 
Assurance Annuity for choice. 
Write for fuller information and 
explanation. We'll be happy to 
give it. 


FOR GOLFERS 


You’ve no idea, until the glazier’s 
and doctor’s bills come in, of the 





damage a golf ball can do—whether 

it be to a neighbouring greenhouse 

or a spectator’s knee-cap. But a 

London Assurance Golfer’s Policy 

puts paid to third-party claims and 

looks after you and your clubs too. 
o > = 


Should you want to know more about 
us, our other policies, or insurance 
problems generally, our address is 
1, King William Street, Dept. 6, 
London, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


Since 


| ¥ 1720 


bevy gaoet people 4 deal with 
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Any ee 
Questions aay 


about kG 
AUSTRALIA Go 


Furnishing the answers quickly 
and concisely, is the function of iil i 


the information service of The Pll 


ee ct This service, 
PORTS 
i 
Che Bank of Advelaide 


banking facility, is available 
Incorporated in Australia in 1865 with limited liability 











/ 























at our London Office and all 
offices throughout Australia. 





London Office: 11 LEADENHALL STREET EC3 
(Telephone: MANsion House 2993) 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN AUSTRALIA: ADELAIDE (HEAD OFFICE) 
BRISBANE, MELBOURNE, PERTH, FREMANTLE AND SYDNEY 











—_ 
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eee 
SANWA BANK 


THE SANWA BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 
Fushimimachi, OSAKA, JAPAN 











A complete network of 184 branche; in 
Japan & worldwide correspondents 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 California St.. San Francisco 
California, U.S.A. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE 
OFFICE 
London, England 
TAIPE]L REPRESENTATIVE 
OFFICE 


Taipei, Formosa 














CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liabliity Company incorporated in France 


ionpon =6. 40 LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 


WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1. 


Private Safes for rental at this Office 





TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 





ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 





BRANCHES IN EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, NORTH 
AFRICA, SYRIA AND ON THE WEST AFRICAN 
COAST. 





AFFILIATIONS IN 
BRAZIL, LEBANON, PERU, PORTUGAL, REUNION 
ISLAND AND VENEZUELA. 


Centra! Office: PARIS Head Office: LYONS 
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THE 


UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is Limited.) 
Head Office: 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 


London Office: 
12, NICHOLAS LANE, E.C.4. 


¢ 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,000,090 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.40,000,030 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - Rs.20,000,090 
RESERVE FUND - - - -Rs. 9,590,090 


With Branches at the leading centres of Industry 
and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma 
and Hongkong, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with the East 
or intending to open connections there. 


S. T. SADASIVAN, General Manager 


—— eens 


























THE NIPPON 


Kancyo Bank 
LIMITED 


Established: 1897 
Head Office: HIBIYA, TOKYO 


New York Representative Office : 


Room 2706, 149 Broadway, New York 6,.N. Y. 
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ALBERT E. REED AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, TURNOVER AND PROFITS 


LORD CORNWALLIS REVIEWS THE DEVELOPMENT AND PROSPECTS 


The Fifty-third Annual General Meeting 
of Albert E. Reed and Company, Limited, 
paper manufacturers and converters, was 
held on July 16th in London, the Right 
Honourable Lord Cornwallis of Linton, KBE, 
MC, the Chairman, presiding. 

The following is his statement which had 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1956: 


I am pleased to be able to present my 
annual statement to you after another suc- 
cessful year in which your Company has 
achieved further progress. Production, turn- 
over and profits have all increased as com- 
pared with the preceding year. 

Before referring to particular matters in 
the accounts, I should mention a change in 
the constitution of the Board of Directors 
which has taken place during the year. Mr 
John F. E. Coope resigned from the Board 
on March 1, 1956, after 11 years’ very 
valuable service as a director of the Com- 
pany. To succeed him, Mr Edward Mayall 
Gray was appointed a director on March 5, 
1956. Mr Gray has wide experience of the 
newspaper world and his knowledge will be 
of great assistance to the Board of Albert E. 
Reed and Company, Limited. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


The consolidated Group profit for the year 
ended March 31, 1956, after charging depre- 
ciation, but before providing for taxation, 
amounted to £6,671,182, an increase of 
almost £500,000 over the preceding year. 
This increase has been achiéved in the face 
of continually rising costs which to a large 
extent we have been able to absorb by 
improvements in our productive efficiency 
and by further increasing our turnover. I 
shall refer later in my statement to the sub- 
ject of costs and prices. The taxation charge 
on the Group’s profit for the year again 
constitutes a heavy burden and amounts 
in total to £3,100,459 after deducting an 
amount of £227,210 provided in earlier 
years which is no longer required. 


There remains available for dividend 
distribution and transfer to reserves the sum 
of £3,570,723. 

As a result of what has been achieved 
during the year, the Board feel fully justified 
in recommending payment of a final dividend 
of 15 per cent, less income tax. 


RESERVES 


From the remaining balance of profits the 
sum of £2,500,000 has been transferred to 
general reserve, which now amounts to 
£9,500,000. After this transfer the sum of 
£402,433 remains to be carried forward, 
compared with £315,243 last year. 


ASSETS 


The Group’s assets have been further de- 
veloped during the year and this is reflected 


OF THE REED PAPER GROUP 


by an increase of nearly £2 million in the 
figure for land, buildings and plant shown 
in the balance sheet. The principal item 
of plant in this category is the No. 12 
machine at Aylesford Paper Mills which was 
brought into operation on January 23, 1956, 
on a range of machine-glazed wrapping 
papers. 

The annual output of the machine will be 
approximately 12,500 tons. We also have 
under construction at the moment a new 
paper machine which will be installed as the 
No. 13 machine at Aylesford Paper Mills 
and which will be a wide high-speed machine 
for the production of printing papers but 
which will also be capable of producing 
newsprint. We hope to have this machine 
— and in production by the Spring of 


The subscription of £1,500,000 for one- 
quarter of the Ordinary share capital of the 
Tasman Pulp & Paper Company, Limited, to 
which I referred in my statement last year, 
accounts for almost the whole of the increase 
in the balance sheet figure for trade invest- 
ments. Initial construction of the Tasman 
Company’s woodpulp, newsprint and saw- 
milling plant is now virtually complete and 
all sections of it have been in production for 
some time. 


_ The capital expenditure on plant and 
investments has been the principal factor in 
the depletion of the Group’s cash resources, 
but also stocks have increased by approxi- 
mately £1,500,000 and debtors were 
nearly £600,000 more than at the corres- 
ponding time in the previous year. There 
have also been some increases in creditors, 
including bills payable and acceptance 
credits. 

The effect of these changes has been a 
reduction in the excess of current assets over 





current liabilities by a little more thir 
£1 million. 


COSTS AND 
PRICES 


Much has been heard during the last year 
of the problem of holding inflation in check 
and keeping the nation’s economy on an even 
keel. In particular, industry has been 
exhorted from various directions to play its 
part by holding its prices. Our price policy 
is formulated with due appreciation of our 
national responsibility and in order to con- 
firm that in recent years we have been 
meeting our obligations in this direction we 
carried out some research into the inter- 
relationship between our profits, production 
and numbers of employees. As a result we 
reached some conclusions which we consider 
to be of interest and which are reproduced 
in diagrammatic form (see below). 


The fact that we have taken a reduced 
over-all profit per ton of our production 
while at the same time increasing our tora! 
wages, profits and dividends is an effective 
answer to those who proclaim that they are 
charged excessive prices for paper and paper 
products, 


We also compared the amounts by which 
certain paper prices have increased in recent 
years with the amounts by which the cost 
of the woodpulp, which is such an over- 
whelming factor in the cost of paper, has 
increased. 


Between July, 1953, and January, 1956, the 
price of unglazed pure kraft paper and 
machine-glazed kraft paper increased by 
£10. 15s. per ton. Over the same period the 
cost of wood fibre used in the manulacture 
of these papers increased by £11. 5s. per ton 
Again, between July, 1953, and January, 19>, 
the price of machine 








glazed sulphite paper 
increased by £12 pez 
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has been achieved 
due to improved 
efficiency and in 
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Apart from the 
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How the Reed Paper Group has developed in the past three years. 


have just referred 


shareholders will 1 
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GROUP ACTIVITY 


I have already referred to the fact that we 
have n able to achieve effective improve- 
ments in our manufacturing efficiencies ; this 
has taken place over nearly all our activities 
and in some cases it has been possible to 
make very substantial increases in the pro- 
UCIVE pacity of individual sections of our 


4 
pant. This is an important factor in our 
P We continually maintain our plant 
in an up-to-date condition and keep abreast 
of modern technical advance. 

I will now mention some particular pro- 
ducts in which we have become interested 
and for which we believe there is a great 
future. | referred last year to our association 
with the Kimberly-Clark Corporation of 
America and to the development, which we 
were then commencing, of the uses of cellu- 
lose creped wadding such as Kleenex. The 
British company (the name of which was 
recently changed from Cellucotton Products 
Limited to Kimberly-Clark Limited) which is 
carrying out this development has increased 
ils share capital and since March 31, 1956, 
we have subseribed a further sum amounung 
to £500,000 to maintain our proportionate 


rogre 


interest in this company. 
The company’s new factory has com- 
menced production on the converting side 


of its operations and the installation of the 


new high-speed cellulose wadding machine, 
(0 Which I referred last year, is well in hand 
and we anticipate that this machine will be 


in production early in 1957. A further 
of the converting plant will be 
teady to deal with the greatly increased sup- 
a vadding which will become available 
When that machine is in production. But 
lemand for creped wadding products is 
increasing so rapidly that already the in 
ton of a second high-speed cellulose 
machine and associated converting 
being planned. This will necessitate 
et substantial investment by your 
1y in Kimberly-Clark Limited. This 
has now become an outstanding 
mple of what can be achieved by close 
American co-operation and I am 
ted to repeat what I said last year, that 
re proud to be associated with the 
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Since March 31, 1956, we have increased 
the scope of this association by transferring 
to Kimberly-Clark Limited our Hi-Dri paper 
towel manufacturing and marketing 
Organisauion. We feel that much is to be 
gained in improved distribution efficiency by 
the marketing of this consumer product 
through the same sales organisation which 
is dealing with products with such well- 
known names as Kleenex, Kotex and Delsey 

During the we have acquired the 
whole share capital of Holoplast Limited, 
which has for many years occupied a 
modern factory on our Aylesford site. This 
company produces a wide range of laminated 
plastic products, such as structural cavitied 
panels for interior partitioning or external 
cladding of buildings, corrugated roofing and 
domestic furniture surfacing, all incorporat- 
ing resin-impregnated paper supplied from 
our mills. These are marketed under the 
names Holoplast, Corroplast and Decorplast. 


year 


Another interesting new product is pitch 
impregnated fibre pipe for drainage and 
electrical purposes, which is marketed by 
The Key Engineering Company Limited, 
another newly acquired subsidiary. We have 
pioneered the manufacture of this product 
in this country and, after prolonged tests, it 
has been given a strong recommendation by 
the Building Research Station and has been 
granted a British Standard. In order to 
meet rapidly demand, we are 
more than doubling the the factory 
in which we manufacture this product 


increasing 


size of 


You mav have seen from the Press 
announcements that we have now amalga- 
mated all our corrugated fibreboard case 
manufacturing operations into one company 
—Reed Corrugated Cases Limited. This 
company, having eight factories located in 


different parts of the United Kingdom ideally 
placed to give the best possible service to 
its customers in any area, is the largest 
organisation in this country in its particular 
market. By this amalgamation we have 
achieved a number of operating, administra- 
tive and distributive economies as well as 
being able to provide improved service to 
customers, and it consolidates the develop- 
ments we have been able to make in The 
Thompson & Norris Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, since our acquisition of that 
company, and in our other corrugated case 
manufacturing companies. 


PROSPECTS 


I now turn to the position of your Com- 
pany in relation to the paper making and 
converting industries as a whole, and in so 
doing I will endeavour to give shareholders 
some idea of the facts upon which we base 
our confidence in our future success. 


Of the annual production of 34 million 
tons of paper and board in this country, 
we produce over 12 per cent, and this part 
of our undertaking represents about 50 per 
cent of our activity. The other 50 per cent 
is in the conversion of paper for various 
purposes. We convert over 200,000 tons 
annually and we manufacture at least 30 per 
cent of all corrugated cases and multi-wall 
made in Great Britain. Paper and 
paper products are vital to the national life 
and touch every aspect of the economy. 
Furthermore, new uses are continually being 
developed which constitute an ever increasing 
pressure of demand on the ingenuity and 
the manufacturing capacity of the producers. 

It may be wondered whether there are 
sufficient raw materials available to enable 
the ever increasing demand to be satisfied. 
Ninety-five per cent of all paper is manu- 
factured from wood. However, with the 
advance of silviculture promoung better 
growth and utilisation of existing forests, 
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with improving accessibility to previously 
inaccessible forests, with the areas which can 
now be afforested where no forests ever 
existed, with the additional fire-controls, I 
do not think we ne d at present have any 
anxiety on this account. There is, of course, 
the possibility of synthetic fibres being 
brought more into use, but at the moment 
there is no sign that these are either as 
economical or satisfactory except for very 
specialised purposes. 

Your Group is the largest purchaser of 
woodpulp in the world today and we are 
sausfied that our long-term contractual 
arrangements, together with a policy of 
developing our interests abroad, ensure that 
we are as well placed as any other British 
company to cover continuing and increased 
supplies of our raw materials. 


To sum up our position, therefore, we feel 
that the demand for paper products is likely 
to go on increasing for as long as one can 
foresee and we are taking all possible steps 
to ensure raw material supplies and produc- 
tive capacity which will enable us to play 
our part in meeting this ever increasing 
demand ; thus we hope to continue over the 
coming years the steady progress we have 
achieved in the past. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
PROGRAMME 


The progress for which we are planning 
involves, of course, substantial capital ex- 
penditure and shareholders have already been 
informed of our proposals for raising the 
£6,500,000 of new capital ‘which is now 
required in addition to the sums we are able 
to provide from our own resources. I will 
give you an outline of our proposals. 


I have already referred to the new No. 13 
machine at Aylesford Paper Mills. We are 
also planning to carry out in our mills and 
factories a programme of further modernisa- 
tion and extension which will be spread over 
the next few years and which will increase 
materially their productive capacity. 

The maintenance of an organisation such 
as the Reed Group of Companies in an up-to- 
date condition necessarily involves heavy 
capital expenditure for modernisation and 
development each year. This type of expen- 
diture cannot always be planned for many 
years in advance, because it very often 
happens that modifications to plant have to 
be made at relatively short notice in order to 
satisfy changes in market requirements or in 
order to adopt new techniques which we have 
developed ourselves or which become avail- 
able to us from the work of others in our 
industry. As far as we can now foresee, our 
general programme of modernisation and 
extension, together with the installation of 
particular items of plant such as the Ayles- 
ford No. 13 machine, and further investment 
in our associated companies such as 
Kimberly-Clark Limited, will involve capital 
expenditure amounting to approximately {£25 
million over the next four or five years, the 
greater proportion of which will, of course, 
be found from depreciation charges and 
undistributed profits retained in the Group. 


MANPOWER AND MANAGEMENT 


Having given you some idea of the scope 
and variety of our activity and of our pro- 
posals for the future, it is my privilege to 
refer to the motive force which makes this 
organisation function, namely, the manage- 
ment and employees. With the rate of 
expansion which we have achieved in the 
last few years, it has been obvious that very 
heavy calls have had to be made on the 
personnel responsible for management. We 
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have therefore given special attention to our 
recruitment and training, with a view to 
ensuring that, as the jobs turn up, the mea 
with the requisite skill and character will 
be there to fill them. 


There is much talk these days of automa- 
tion. Whilst we consider that the paper 
industry will be a progressive employer of 
labour, we are keeping a close watch on all 
developments in this field, and we realise 
that progress cannot ‘be made without further 
mechanisation wherever possible. It is 
always our concern to ensure that our men 
and women are fitted to carry out their tasks 
in the best possible manner with a feeling of 
satisfaction with the worthwhileness of their 
tasks and the contribution which the Reed 
Paper Group makes to daily life. 

t is a very great honour and one which I 
personally regard as a high privilege to serve 
you as Chairman of the parent body of the 
Reed Group of Companies. 


I can, with all sincerity, tell the share- 
holders that they are served by a loyal team 
in all grades of our organisation. The success 
of our operations depends in no small 
measure on their keenness, enterprise 
and friendship whether it be at work 
or at play. 

I feel sure every shareholder will want to 
join with me in an expression of real grati- 


tude to the whole of our staff, wherever they 
may be. 


ALTERATION OF THE ARTICLES 
OF ASSOCIATION 


Finally, I should like to deal with proposals 
which your directors have to put before you 
for certain alterations to the Company’s 
Articles of Association. Firstly, the Articles 
of Association as at present constituted con- 
tain no reference to “A” Ordinary Shares, 
as this class of shares has, in effect, been 
created and the shares have been issued 
within the authority granted to the Board of 
Directors. To make the position plainer, it 
is proposed therefore that Article 5 be altered 
to bring it up-to-date and incorporate refer- 
ence to the rights attaching to the “A” 
Ordinary Shares. 


Secondly, the maximum number of direc- 
tors permitted by the Articles of Association 
as at present constituted is nine and, as you 
know, directors have been appointed up to 
this number. In the opinion of the directors 
the growth of the Company has made it 
necessary that the size of the Board should 
be capable of being increased ; they propose, 
therefore, that the maximum number of 
directors be raised from nine to twelve. Your 
directors have no present intention of recom- 
mending any additional appointments, but are 
merely seeking to safeguard the position. It 
is also felt that the present sum of £500 per 
annum with an additional £250 per annum 
for the Chairman which is fixed by the 
Articles as the fee payable to each director is 
no longer appropriate for a company of the 
size to which your Company has now grown 
and it is proposed to provide for directors’ 
fees of increased amounts, details of which 
are set out in the Resolution embodied in the 
notice convening the Annual General Meet- 
ing. 

Thirdly, it is proposed that Article 18 be 
altered so as to permit the Board to pass a 
Resolution adopting a method of mechanical 
application of signatures to share certificates 
under the control of the Company’s auditors, 
transfer auditors or bankers. At the same 
time it is proposed to amend slightly the 
general provisions governing the use of the 
Company’s Seal in order to ease day-to-day 
working. 

Your directors have no hesitation in recom- 
mending these alterations for your approval. 
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FIRTH CLEVELAND LIMITED 


A SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE 


MR C. W. HAYWARD’S STATEMENT 


The Third Annual General Meeting of 
Firth Cleveland Limited was held on July 
16th in London, Mr C. W. Hayward, chair- 
man and managing director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year as at October 31, 1955: 


Since our last Meeting two additional 
Directors have been appointed to the Board 
of the Parent Company, Mr Eric S. Mead 
and Mr Leonard G. Oxford. Both these 
gentlemen have been Directors of Group 
companies for some years. It is our inten- 
tion from time to time to appoint Directors 
of the Group companies to seats on the 
Parent Company’s Board, based on my belief 
that in these times men of high technical and 
commercial ability are vital to the delibera- 
tions of the Holding Company’s Board. 


In support of this policy, a number of 
Special Directors were appointed during the 
year in individual Group companies—this 
with a view to training our younger execu- 
tives in Board experience and responsibility 
and to encourage other young men to work 
towards these higher appointments. 


A major problem of industry today is the 
difficulty of adequately rewarding (especially 
when promotion takes place) top executives 
on whom so much of the heavy burden of 
management falls. The incidence of taxation 
is such that it is often impossible, other than 
by paying some fantastically high salary, to 
compensate these men for the additional work 
and responsibility which they have to 
shoulder. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should make it possible for proper incentives 
to be given in such cases. 


The results before you, which show a very 
substantial advance over the previous year, 
are due to the unrelenting efforts of the 
managing directors and executives of the 
Group companies during the period. We all 
realise, however, that the future calls for 
greater exertion, in order to meet competition 
and the more difficult times which we are 
now encountering. I have no doubt of the 
team’s ability to meet these conditions, and 
to one and all in the Firth Cleveland Group 
of companies at home and abroad I offer 
grateful thanks for their effort. 


At our last Meeting I mentioned we had 
recently bought the whole of the share 
capitals of Charles Cooper (Tipton) Limited 
and Richard Hill Limited. Since then there 
have been two additional acquisitions, one 
in the Retail Division, Civic Radio Services 
Limited, and one in the’ Engineering 
Division, Simmonds Aerocessories Pro- 
prietary Limited, Australia. 


The Accounts show that the profit of the 
Group before taxation has increased from 
£900,974 in 1953/1954 to £1,379,122 in 
1954/1955. The corresponding figures after 
taxation are £436,072 in 1953/1954 and 
£711,436 in 1954/1955. The profits of 
Civic Radio Services Limited are not taken 
into account as this Company was acquired 
after the end of the financial year. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Our combined activities resulted in a 
Group turnover of £14,250,000, and our 
trading for 1956 indicates that last year’s 
turnover will be exceeded. 


Our steel and engineering divisions are 


enjoying a high level of activity—in some 
cases orders are actually higher than in 

same period last year—but one cannot rule 
out the possibility of the engineering division 
being affected during the remainder of this 
year by short-time working in the light 
engineering industries and a series of un 
fortunate strikes, particularly in the auto 
mobile industry. Our steel companies, how- 
ever, ought not to feel any effects this year 


The production and manipulation of ste! 
is a large part of the Group’s activity, and 
it is interesting that our steel requirements 
exceed £3 million per annum, approximately 
one-third of our total material purchases 


Taking our last year’s turnover and the 
consolidated profits, it will be seen that our 
profit percentage to turnover was about 
9} per cent before taxation, and after taxa- 
tion, under 5 per cent, ie., just under one 
shilling in the pound. This percentage rate 
should be higher—but we were requested by 
many of our customers to assist by absorbing 
wage and material increases in order that 
export prices might remain competitive 
To the best of our ability we did this, bur, 
because of further increased prices and wages 
I fear that we shall be compelled to raise 
our prices in the near future. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


In order to maintain our competitive posi 
tion in the world markets it is essential that 
our plant and equipment be kept up to date, 
and this requires large sums of money. Our 
capital expenditure on new plant, equipment 
and buildings, incurred and budgeted for in 
1955, 1956 and 1957 amounts to no less than 
£1,300,000. Hence the necessity for sub- 
stantial profits if we are to have sufficient 
margin to plough back into the business 
From the beginning of our new financii! 
year in November next we should begin to 
reap some of the benefits of this capital 
expenditure, and the Group’s_ turnover 
potential will be considerably increased. 

Finally, I would like to offer on behalf of 
all the Directors in the Group and myself, 
our appreciation of the efforts which have 
been made by our employees of all ranks 





FIRTH CLEVELAND GROUP 


Metals Division 

Richard Hill Ltd. 
The Firth Company Ltd. 
Charles Cooper (Tipton) Ltd. 
The Tenuous Steel Co. Ltd. 
British Lead Mills Ltd. 
R. E. Roberts & Son Ltd. 

Engineering Division 
Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd. 
Keeton, Sons & Co. Ltd. 
Firth Cleveland (Machine Tools) Ltd. 
Stenor Ltd. 
Landmaster Ltd. 


Retail Stores Division 
Max Stone Ltd. 
Wolfe & Hollander Ltd. 
Civie Radio Services Ltd. 
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PATONS AND BALDWINS LIMITED 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


NEW HIGH RECORD OF SALES 
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MR PHILIP A. WRIGHT’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Patons and 
Baldwins. Limited, will be held on August 
22nd at Darlington 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Philip A. Wright, which has 
teen circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended April 28, 1956: 


I am glad to be able to report that the 
year under review has sten a further expan- 
sion in your Company’s business, and has 
consequently been a year of very full em- 
ployment both for workpeople and machinery. 
Although, as I suggested last year, it could 
not be expected that the rate of increase in 
turnover experienced during 1953-54 and 
1954-55 would be maintained, the Company’s 
sales of both handknitting and manufacturing 
yarns during 1955-56 do constitute a new 
high record. 

Sales of handknitting yarns have been 
helped by the continued demand for thick 
knitting wools and the high standard of our 
knitting leaflets and publications. The knit- 
ung public and the manufacturers have both 
appreciated the efforts the Company has de- 
voted over the past few years to the improve- 
ment of the quality of its yarns, and both 
secuons of our trade are now reaping cor- 
responding benefits. The benefits of this re- 
search are particularly noticeable in dyeing, 
where the re-equipment of our dyehouses 
with machinery of a type hitherto unused in 
this country has brought really worth-while 
results enabling us to produce colours of a 
brilliance and fastness unheard of before the 


The woollen spinning sections of the Com- 


pany have again shown satisfactory results. 


PATONS & BALDWINS (AUSTRALIA), 
LIMITED 


Before proceeding with comments upon the 
figures which appear in the Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account, I should like to 
refer to the excellent contribution made to 
the satisfactory results of the year by our 
subsidiary company in Australia, Patons & 
Baldwins (Australia), Limited. This com- 
pany increased its turnover compared with 
Previous years and earned a substantial sur- 
Plus, and has in every way enhanced its high 
Teputation in Australia for P. & B. yarns. 
The Australian company has maintained the 
dividend on its ordinary stock, of which 
one-third is held by Australian investors at 
6 per cent, but has this year added a bonus 
cistribution at the rate of 14 per cent. A 
sum of £200,000 has been transferred to 
Teserve in the accounts of the subsidiary, and 
the parent company’s share of this sum, viz., 
£106,242, is shown in the appropriation 
account, 


THE CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND 
LOSS ACCOUNT 


The year’s trading, the satisfactory features 
of which I have already touched upon, has 
brought a surplus into Section I. of the group 
accounts of £3,468,540, which is an increase 
of £498,422 over the corresponding figure for 
“ast year of £2,970,118. The charges shown 
n Section I. of the accounts follow the usual 


pattern, and apart from a reference to the 
charge for Bonus to Employees of £190,577 
call for no particular comment from me. The 
Board are pleased that the results of the 
year justify the payment again this year of 
our profit-sharing bonus to employees. The 
rate of bonus distribution to employees other 
than those of the Australian company has 
been maintained at the rate of last year; 
employees of the Australian company have 
received an increased rate of bonus compared 
with last year when the rate was reduced 
because of the lower earnings of that year. 
This and the increased wage and salary bill 
on which bonus is calculated account for the 
increase in the charge for bonus compared 
with last year. 

The balance carried down from Section I. 
of the accounts to Section II. is £2,617,234 
compared with £2,091,665 a year ago. 


The charges in the Profit and Loss Account 
for taxation both at home and abroad show 
increases compared with last year correspond- 
ing to the increased profits earned, and this is 
particularly noticeable so far as the charge 
for Dominion Tax is concerned. During the 
year two Conservative Chancellors saw fit, 
or were forced by circumstances, to increase 
On two separate occasions the charge for 
Profits Tax on profits distributed as divi- 
dends. The charge is now at the penal rate 
of 30 per cent of the gross amount distributed, 
whether by way of preference or ordinary 
dividend, although this rate only applied as 
from April 1, 1956, and does not therefore 
affect this company to any great degree this 
year. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
Government will give its early attention not 
only to the implementation of the recom- 
mendations of the Millard Tucker Report and 
of the Royal Commission on Taxation so far 
as the simplification of the structure of taxa- 
tion on companies is concerned, but to the 
problem of reducing the truly appalling 
burden of taxation on both companies and 
individuals. If a reduction in the burden 
of taxation necessitates a pruning of the 
Government’s expenditure both on its own 
account and for benefits it disburses for 
others, then such a pruning should take place 
before the industrial and social fabric of the 
country suffers further harm. 


After a total charge for taxation of 
£1,422,155, which is over 54 per cent of the 
surplus of £2,617,234 brought in, the crediting 
of £121,744 for refunds of Dominion Taxa- 
tion due to revision by the Australian and 
Canadian authorities of assessments made on 
the Company principally during the war 
years, and the elimination of £118,491 for the 
interest of outside stockholders in the profits 
of Patons & Baldwins (Australia), Limited, 
the balance carried to the appropriation 
section of the accounts is £1,198,332 com- 
pared with £1,048,924 a year ago. 


THE APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


After eliminating the amount transferred 
to reserve in the accounts of Patons & Bald- 
wins (Australia) Limited and transferring 
£70,494 to capital reserve in respect of deben- 
tures redeemed under sinking fund arrange- 
ments during the year, the balance of the 
year’s profits amounts to £1,021,596. The 


amount brought forward from last year is 
£539,585, giving a total balance on Profit and 
Loss Account of £1,561,181. 


The dividends already paid on the 6} per 
cent and 4 per cent Preference stocks amount 
to £119,809 and the interim dividend of 24 
per cent on the Ordinary stock absorbs 
£75,866. The Directors recommend that the 
remaining balance be dealt with as follows: 


£303,465 in payment of a final dividend of 
73 per cent and a bonus of 2} 
per cent on the Ordinary stock. 


$00,000 appropriation to General 
Reserve. 

562,041 to be carried forward to next 
year. 


£1,365,506 





The final dividend of 7} per cent and the 
bonus of 2} per cent, making a total distribu- 
tion of 12} per cent for the year, is a main- 
tenance of the rate of distribution reached 
last year. 


HALF-YEARLY OR INTERIM STATEMENTS 
OF PROFITS OR PROSPECTS 


Comment is seen from time to time in the 
financial newspapers or heard from other 
quarters as to the desirability of the boards 
of public companies issuing at half-yearly or 
other intervals an interim statement as to 
profits or prospects. It is suggested that the 
period of twelve months which normally 
elapses between the publication of a com- 
pany’s annual statements of account is too 
long and that stockholders are entitled to 
more frequent indications of the course of 
affairs than the legal requirements of the 
Companies Act dictate. Although your Board 
is not aware of any particular desire for addi- 
tional information voiced by the stockholders 
themselves, the Directors have considered the 
problem generally and have come to the con- 
clusion that it would be undesirable in the 
case of your Company to depart from past 
practice in this matter. The handknitting 
and hosiery yarn trade of your Company is 
largely a seasonal one and raw wool, which 
is the Company’s main raw material, is pur- 
chased from a seasonal market. These 
circumstances and the fact that raw material 
costs bulk so greatly in total costs and that 
stocks form so preponderant a part of the 
Company’s working capital leads the Board 
to feel that the issue of interim profit figures 
which could be so distorted by subsequent 
movements of raw wool prices could be mis- 
leading or would have to be so guarded to 
avoid false impressions that they would be 
worthless. In these circumstances, therefore, 
your Board propose to continue their past 
practice of making no statement as to profits 
or prospects when declaring an interim ordi- 
nary dividend or at other times during the 
year unless in their view circumstances are so 
exceptional as to warrant particular reference. 


THE CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows the 
group net assets after deduction of the interest 
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of minority stockholders at £16,973,609—an 
increase of £699,192 over the corresponding 
figure for last year 


The programme of modernisation and 
reorganisation at the Alloa factory is proceed- 
ing according to plan, and it is expected that 
the dyeing and finishing sections will be in 
operation by the autumn. Thereafter it is 
intended to commence the replanning of the 
spinning sections on the most modern lines. 
A start has also been made during the year 
with a programme of modernisation and re- 
equipment of Rutland Mills, Wakefield, in 
order to bring this factory up to the Board’s 
present-day standard of production facilities 
and amenities for workers. In Australia also 
work has been completed on a small extension 
to the factory and a quantity of plant has 
been replaced with new. Plans have now 
been agreed for a further reorganisation and 
extension at Launceston to keep the level of 
production more in line with the sales 
demand. During the year 1955-56 the net 
value o° fixed assets has increased from 
£8,145,242 to £8,366,106, a net increase of 
£220,864. Taking into account depreciation 
written off during the year, this covers 
expenditure on capital equipment throughout 
the group of over £750,000. It will be 
observed from a note to the balance sheet on 
page 8 that the group’s immediate capital 
commitments at home and abroad amount to 
some £655,000. The Board’s long-term plans 
will, however, involve much greater expendi- 
ture than this. 


With the exception of bank balances, cash, 
short-term deposits and investments, current 
assets and liabilities do not over the year 
show any abnormal change. Cash balances 
and investments total £3,519,954, compared 
with £2,303,127 a year ago, emphasising the 
continuing improvement in the liquidity of 
the group’s affairs to which I referred in my 
statement last year. 


FLEMING REID & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


You will no doubt have observed from the 
Press that in conjunction with J. & P. Coats 
Limited your Company has taken a financial 
interest in the business of Fleming Reid & 
Company Limited, the old-established Scot- 
tish worsted spinners, who are perhaps better 
known as Scotch Wool and Hosiery Stores. 
Under the agreement the Company is entitled 
to and has already nominated a member of 
your Board to the board of Fleming Reid & 
Company Limited. I am confident that the 
arrangements made will be profitable and to 
the benefit of your Company. No figures 
appear in the balance sheet as at April 28th 
last as the financial side of the trans- 
action had not been implemented at 
that time. 


THE WOOL MARKET 


During the year under review wool prices 
eased continuously until by October, 1955, 
they showed a drop of some 15 per cent. 
Since then there has been some recovery so 
that over the full year the fall in value has 
been about 10 per cent. Unfortunately the 
fall in values has been largely offset by the 
continuing rise in production and distribution 
costs and could not therefore be passed on 
to the public. Since the balance sheet date, 
a substantial advance in merino qualities has 
occurred, due mainly to heavy Japanese buy- 
ing towards the end of the Australian selling 
season. This increase in price is worrying 
in view of the Board’s anxiety to keep selling 
prices down. However, it is very prob- 
lematical whether it will be maintained when 
the full weight of another season’s Australian 


and South African clip comes on the market. 
A policy of minimum buying is being 
pursued. 


SYNTHETICS 


Although man-made fibres play a useful 
role in both the handknitting and hosiery 
yarn fields, particularly as admixtures, I do 
not think there is at present any sign of their 
replacing wool to any major extent. Your 
Board, however, are well aware of the rapid 
progress which is being made in the develop- 
ment and improvement of synthetic fibres. 
It is the Board’s view that orthodox worsted 
spinning machinery is not necessarily the 
most suitable means of producing satisfactory 
yarns from these new types of fibres, and 
they have therefore been engaged over the 
past year in trying out new methods and 
equipment to ensure that your company is 
not behindhand in the spinning and market- 
ing of synthetic yarns. I may say the results 
to date appear to be most promising. 


CANADA 


I regret to report that while general con- 
ditions in Canada are extremely prosperous, 
the textile industry there is rapidly reaching 
a state of crisis and many long established 
textile companies are in serious difficulties. 
This state of affairs is due to the simple fact 
that existing tariff protection is inadequate 
in its relationship to the internal high stan- 
dard of living which prevails, thereby making 
it impossible for local manufacturers to 
compete with low cost imports. Strong 
representations to the authorities have been 
made for adjustment by both the manufac- 
turers and the labour unions, but without 
success. 

As a result of the general situation, the 
Toronto factory has for the past three years 
had a very difficult time, and I see no 
prospect of any substantial improvement 
occurring in the near future. Your Board 
therefore is giving serious thought to the 
practicability of expanding the productive 
capacity of this factory into the wider field 
of the spinning of yarns from synthetic 
fibres. 


EXPORTS 


The inevitable development of secondary 
industries in such countries as India and 
Egypt continues, and the quota arrangements 
or increased duties on imports necessary for 
their protection add more and more to the 
difficulties facing exporters—particularly of 
consumer goods. Britain is not alone in the 
battle against inflation and anti-inflationary 
measures, particularly in northern European 
countries, have increased, at least temporarily, 
trading difficulties. 


South America still remains practically a 
closed market. On the other hand, sales to 
those countries where trading conditions are 
more normal have been well maintained and 
indeed in some cases increased. In total the 
volume of export sales has been maintained, 
a result to be considered satisfactory in the 
light of world conditions. 


PERSONNEL 


The satisfactory trading result of the year 
could not have been obtained without the 
enthusiastic co-operation, hard work and 
loyalty of all those who serve the Company 
both at home and abroad, and as is very right 
and proper as well as being customary your 
Board records at this time its appreciation 
of the efforts of all employees. I have already 
referred to the contribution made to the 
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group figures by Patons & Baldwins (\ 
tralia) Limited and record an espe , 
appreciation of the excellent work cir: J 
out by all our employees in Australia , 

the leadership of the local management | 

It is gratifying that the year’s results p. 
the payment of a bonus to employ: 
extra recognition of the splendid effort 

by all concerned, 


MR R. W. TOLSON 


As will be seen from the Directors’ Re 
Mr R. W. Tolson will attain the age o! 
years in August this year and retires {: 
the Board at the conclusion of the fo: 
coming Annual General Meeting. Mr T\ 
joined J. & J. Baldwin & Partners Limit 
1909 and was appointed a director of P 
& Baldwins Limited in 1924. Your B 
wish to record their appreciation of the |: 
and valuable service given to the Com; 
both as a director and as a manager by 
Tolson and extend to him their wishes | 
long and happy retirement. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


The prospect for continuing maxin 
production is very promising. I am hop 
that we shall be able to maintain our sa! 
handknitting yarns and should expe 
further increase in turnover in manufact 
yarns. The export prospects are difficul!: 
assess in view of the continuing change 
factors outside our control, such as imp 
restrictions, etc., but here again I sha! 
disappointed if we do not maintain 
figures. I look forward to another satisfac’ 
year. 





WALKER CAIN LIMITID 


GOVERNMENT—PREDOMINAN I 
PARTNER 


The annual general meeting of Wal! 
Cain Limited was held on July 12th 
London. The Right Honourable | 
Brocket (the Chairman), who presided, s 
Our output for the year to March 
showed a very satisfactory increase in 
departments. Sales of draught beer » 
much improved, and bottled beer 
exceeded our expectations with a record tu: 
over. 


The Wines and Spirits branch of our 
has shown an extremely satisfactory exp 
sion. 


The Autumn Budget offered the Brew 
Industry no respite from the high leve! 
taxation, and I say again that our prod 
carries too heavy a burden of Duty. 


Costs continue to mount and it 
been tacitly acknowledged over a period 
time that, failing some amelioration in Dut, 
neither wholesaler nor retailer could 
expected indefinitely to absorb these imp 


Giving an analysis of each £1 of reve: 
Lord Brocket said: The Government : 
far the predominant partner in our indus! 
deriving 38.31 per cent in Duties 
8.31 per cent in taxes, a total of 46.62 | 
cent, or nearly half of every pound spen! 
our customers. This does not include Sur' 
or Death Duties on our stockholders or r' 
which are a local Government charge. “: 
5.12 per cent is paid to Debenture-holcc: 
Preference and Ordinary stockholders, 0' 
tenth of the sum paid in Duties, Taxes |) 
Rates. Wages come to 11.05 per cent, ™ 
than double the sum paid to Debenture 
stockholders. 


The seport was adopted. 
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WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP 


(Wiggins Teape & Co. (1919) Ltd.) 


ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS OF THE 
WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP FOR 1955 


PRODUCTS 
THE GATEWAY RANGE of 


(a) ) snore papers for commercial use—Writing, Ledger, Air Mail, Index Board, Blotting, Cheque, Stamp, Office 
ystems, etc. 


(6) Printing and Drawing Papers—Coated Art Paper and Board, Chromo, Gummed, Cartridge, Detail, Tracing, Chart 
and Recording, etc. 


PACKAGING PAPERS 


Glassine, Greaseproof, Pure Vegetable Parchment, Glazed Imitation Parchment, Tissue, M.G. Sulphite, etc. 


TOILET TISSUE 


INDUSTRIAL BASE PAPERS 
Photographic, Dyeline, Ferro Prussiate, Plastic Laminate, Abrasive, Oil and Air Filter, Leathercloth, etc. 


COMMERCIAL AND PERSONAL STATIONERY AND ENVELOPES 


Salient Points 


Net Profit (including adjustments in respect of previous years £98,344) after Taxation and Minority interests... £2,697,274 


i os a at ad abaraigw ai aubiore ad bbe hak a0 eUee aa Ras bale 165,723 
ee os si eka wacked oho daa bdawines Heuaalied peeende Lanes 89,006 
EEO EER ER ETT PEE eT OE ee te ie ea een Pole Ee 828,318 
i occ tc acewecweon nth aneespdtededse uslebbdeheedlade de seeceeeneeeeeeees 1,614,227 

£2,697,274 
Pe ek es snih a eee adbedebadwadesiecciasewlniaanenaeueee 16,100,899 
ee ee CR sc sid ans dnasehebeedecktaauldieeeena teed dace saeneineen 10,598,523 
nr! a. hn sve haaekawen oSASaes bade es eebnkaness eae eenenneeteee 831,841 
Total Capital Employed (including Debentures and Loams)....... 2.2.6.0 eee eee e cece e cence eee eeeeees £27,531,263 


Extracts from Statement by Mr. L. W. Farrow, C.B.E., Chairman 


SALES: The year 1955 was one of unprecedented activity in the paper trade and the volume of sales of your Group proved 
a record both in the home and export markets. In the home market the scheme of allocation of our product to ensure that 
our customers should each get their fair share continued throughout the year. Sales in the export markets again showed an 
increase on previous years. Directors of our Export Company maintained contact with our export branches and agents by 
Visiting many Overseas countries during the year. 


; 


PRODUCTION: The volume of the production of paper at your Group’s Mills during 1955 exceeded the production for 
1954 and was a record in the history of the Group. 


MENTS: The third machine at the Glory Paper Mills, Wooburn Green, Bucks, for the 
sedan ar © eller enane commenced successful manufacture at the end of April. Contracts have been — 
for the new unit at our Dartford Mill, the main item of which is a fast running paper machine of 180 — in wp wh t = 
hoped that production will commence in 1958. We are making progress with the placing of contracts for . — ae pulp 
mill which we propose to erect at a site near the entrance of the Severn Tunnel on the North West — : t - iver wtteme 
Plans have been made to receive timber this autumn so that a stock of prepared wood will be ready when the plant is expecte 


to commence operations next year. 


NT YEAR: During the opening months of 1956, the paper trade has been affected by 
; pang 4 Bip x ing compe by the credit squeeze. With regard to the latter, ager ype a =. noe 
stocks of paper to improve their liquid position and this has naturally reduced their intake of fres SUPP ies. The — 
for paper has undoubtedly fallen off from the high peak of demand in 1955 and in porns. cms very little overtime is ~ 
worked in the paper mills at the time of writing this statement. On the other hand, = of pr a ven to ae : 
increase in paper workers’ wages has just been negotiated and we are faced with increase ere ep an pega cos 
of coal. However, unless trading conditions deteriorate as the year goes on, I think we should be able to report a satisfactory 


Profit for 1956, though not as high as that for 1955. 
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THE BRITISH & COMMONWEALTH 
SHIPPING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


EFFORTS TO FOSTER DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE 


LORD 


The First Annual General Meeting of 
The British & Commonwealth Shipping 
Company Limited was held on July 12th in 
London. 


The Right Honourable Lord Rotherwick 
(the Chairman) presided and, in the course 
of his speech, said 


My colleagues and I have taken on our 
new tasks with a deep sense of responsibility 
and a determination to succeed, and I am 
confident that as the leader of the team, I 
can count on the loyalty and willing help 
of all connected with the various Companies 
in the Group. In the meantime, I should 
like to express our thanks to all those, afloat 
and ashore, who by their efforts have created 
a solid foundation on which to build. The 
Accounts for consideration at this meeting 
are purely formal but will enable the share- 
holders to appreciate the financial position 
of the Group. 


BROAD CONCEPTION OF POLICY 


My broad conception of policy can be 
stated very simply—to provide a first-class 
service and make profits. This Group of 
Companies can and must contribute to the 
well-being of the countries which it serves. 
It must use every effort to encourage the 
development of trade for, by so doing, it 
will help not only the economy of the coun- 
try concerned but will also help to promote 
a better understanding among nations. In 
return we consider that we are entitled to 
receive an income to meet our needs and a 
reward commensurate with our effort. I 
make no apologies for attempting to make 
a profit, for today additional finance is re- 
quired to maintain even a static business. 
But a business must either go forward or 
back and I shall certainly do all in my 
power to see that our business goes 
forward. 


NEED FOR GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 


What is left of an already depleted British 
dry-cargo Merchant Fleet may well be 
ruined by the ever increasing cost of replace- 
ment and the hampering effect of penal taxa- 
tion (the heaviest in the world) and flags 
of convenience. Out of taxed income the 
British ship-owner must accumulate the 
difference between the actual and replace- 
ment cost of a ship, a gap only partly bridged 
by the Investment Allowance, whilst others 
taking advantage of an accommodation 
address may, broadly speaking, retain prac- 
tically the whole of their profit. 


In present conditions the decision to build 
a ship is an act of faith. Some may think 
it is tempting providence. However, if we 
allowed ourselves to be dismayed by the 
prospect we should never build another ship 
for always the dangers of tomorrow would 
outweigh the possibilities of today. I am 
satisfied that it is right to take a calculated 
risk and to proceed with an adequate policy 
of replacement. In this we need help and 
I look to the Government for support. 
Having regard to all the risks of obsolescence, 


ROTHERWICK ON THE TASK AHEAD 


I am justified in asking for an increase in 
the wear and tear allowance so that the cost 
of a ship can be written off more quickly 
out of profits. Add to this a proper recogni- 
tion of the difference between replacement 
value and original cost which can be achieved 
by increasing the Investment Allowances 
then British Shipping will once again be 
able to look ahead, to plan for the future, 
to create new opportunities and assist in 
the development of world trade. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


With the development of the technique of 
a controlled economy Governments, more 
than ever before, have become interested 
in rates of freight. In this changing world 
the shipowner can no longer consider that 
he has done his job if he provides a regular 
and satisfactory service. He must examine 
trends: he must anticipate requirements : 
he must assess the trade potential of a par- 
ticular area. Im fact, he must take an ever 
larger part in the economic life of nations. 
Their problems are our problems. Our 
prosperity depends on their prosperity. If 
we approach our common problems with 
mutual good will and understanding, we can 
overcome our difficulties. Therein lies our 
best hope of success. In these circum- 
stances, we propose to develop a Research 
Department within the Group which will be 
responsible for giving us an apprecia- 
tion not only of trade prospects in the 
territories which we serve, but of world 
trends. 


I, for my part, in order to form a first- 
hand impression of conditions, intend to 
revisit South and East Africa next January, 
and I could not look forward to any journey 
with greater interest. 


Last August, a Delegation of the South 
African Conference Lines conducted negotia- 
tions at Pretoria with Repres:ntatives of the 
Union Government. We were not entirely 
satisfied with the revised rates which were 
agreed, but a friendly relationship developed 
between the negotiators which we hope can 
be broadened and extended, making possible 
the build up of a freight structure which will 
provide an ever-improving service. 


Delays in port are still one of the most 
disturbing features of our business. In 
India, a welcome increase in trade has caused 
congestion, but the Indian Gevernment is 
taking active steps to remedy the position: 
in Australia the Government is endeavour- 
ing to deal with working conditions in the 
ports: in the United Kingdom you are all 
aware of the strikes which took place during 
1955 and which affected adversely the results 
for that year. 


PROSPERITY DEPENDENT ON EXPORT 
TRADE 


The prosperity of British shipping depends 
on export trade, and unless this is maintained 
at a high level the future will be dark indeed. 
We are in the midst of a credit squeeze. I 
do not dispute that this squeeze is assisting 


our economy. However, it is bearing very 
heavily on the little man who is least able io 
afford it, whereas a drastic reduction in «x 
penditure by the Government would hive 
been more effective, for it is this extravagan: 
expenditure which is one of the principal 
causes of inflation. If taxation was materially 
reduced prices would come down, and not 
only would money buy more in this country 
but we could expect an improvement in our 
export trade which in the end will determine 
our standard of living. Money is still the 
most cogent argument for increased work, 
but it must be real money. Merely to earn 
more to enable you to pay more for the same 
article is no answer to the problem. We can 
afford to pay high wages if related to in- 
creased production, but the State is a grasp- 
ing partner who requires anything from 4? 
to 92 per cent out of most increased earnings 
—a fact which must cause some on whose 
training and education much money has been 
spent to seek opportunities in foreign lands 
where they may reap a less highly taxed 
reward for their labours. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


You will expect me to say something about 
our future prospects. We are dependent on 
the volume of trade for our earnings and 
the level of costs, in relation to these earn- 
ings, for our profit. Accordingly, any restric- 
tion of imports such as those announced 
recently by the Government of Australia cin 
not be disregarded nor can we, as large users 
of oil, dismiss lightly the intimation of 1 
further increase -in prices. However, subjec' 
to unforeseen circumstances, the results for 
1956 should show an improvement over 195) 
The Group has recently taken over a 16,000- 
ton tanker which is on charter to one of 
the oil companies, whilst in addition a further 
three tankers, with a total tonnage of 54,000), 
have been ordered. In due course, if funds 
permit, we hope gradually to increase this 
side of the Group’s activities. 


A REAL OPPORTUNITY 


In conclusion, I must refer to the Com 
monwealth and Empire within which pr: 
tically the whole of the trade of this Group 
is carried on. There is far too much tk 
about the international situation and far too 
little about imaginative plans for helping 
Commonwealth countries to develop (x 
untold wealth which they contain. In thin 
ing of the Commonwealth and Empire I can 
not confine myself to the benefit which thc 
Group would obtain from an increase in trace 
with these countries. This is somethinz 
much bigger than the prosperity of a group 
of companies. Our attitude to this free 
association of nations can determine thc 
future history of the world. A strong Com 
monwealth and Empire can create stabili! 
This is our real opportunity and, forgettin« 
petty things, let us dedicate ourselves to th!) 
task. We are proud to carry the nam 
British and Commonwealth as a constan! 
reminder of our obligation. 


The report was adopted. 
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BOVRIL-70 YEARS YOUNG 


LORD LUKE REVIEWS A RECORD YEAR | 








>. 





Group sales higher than ever 


N all-time record in the total sales of the 
Company’s products was announced by the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Luke, Chairman of Bovril Ltd., 
at the 59th Annual General Meeting of the 
Company, held in London on July 17th. 
He pointed out that the Company was now in its sixtieth 
year. The trademark of Bovril, however, dated back to 1886, 
when the first sales took place in London. That was seventy 


years ago. 


Expressing pride at the age of the organisation, he also 
felt that the Company, and no doubt its shareholders, were 
more concerned with the present and the future. It was the 
Company’s constant endeavour to continue earning the 
confidence of its shareholders. 


PLEA FOR REASONABLE 
TAXATION 

Lord Luke observed that a 
company benefits not only its 
shareholders and those who 
work for it, but also the Govern- 
ment that receives its taxes. 
“It cannot be repeated too 
often,” he said, “* that taxation 
rises automatically with profits, 
and because of Profits Tax still 
much higher on those profits 
distributed as dividends. This 
is a matter which is sometimes 
left out when profits and divid- 
ends are being discussed in the 


same breath as wages and 
salaries. Reasonable taxation 
is agreed to be necessary but it 
is the tax gatherer who needs to 
be taught the true meaning of 
reasonable.” 


RECORD SALES OF 
HIGH-QUALITY PRODUCTS 


The Chairman reported with 
pleasure that the total sales of 
the Company had been higher 
than ever and had created an 
all-time record. Several ele- 
ments had contributed to this 





achievement. “* Our products,” 





ADVERTISING AND MEDICAL LITERATURE 


I ord Luke was convinced that 
advertising was an_ essential 
factor in converting mass pro- 
duction into mass sales and 
should be considered as one of 
the costs of selling and distri- 
bution. “Any effort to put a 
fax on advertising would be 
deliberately to increase the costs 
Oo! production and distribution,” 
Said Lord Luke. A tax on 
advertising would have the effect 
of making the distribution of 
g00ds more costly, and would 
be a false economy of the first 
Order. 

he Company had continued 
to use Press and outdoor pub- 
licity and had also been repre- 
sented on Television. Research 
was helping to gauge the relative 
ehectiveness of these various 
Publicity media. 

Referring to literature of a 
medical nature which had been 


stituted during the year, Lord | 


Luke said that some 50,000 
“Opies of “Protein Loss and 


Convalescence”’ had been dis- 
tributed to doctors in the United 
Kingdom and overseas. The 
second book of the series, 
* Vitamins of the B Complex ”, 
was to be distributed later in 
the year. 

A talkiestrip, “ Background 





| 


to Bovril”, had had a good | 


reception with trade associations 
and various women’s associa- 
tions. Other strips were in 
course Of production. 

The Company was shortly 
publishing a book, ‘“ Olympic 
Odyssey ”, with a foreword by 
Lord Burghley and articles by 
medal winners. 
sold inaid of the Olympic Games 
Fund. 

The Chairman drew attention 
to the new Bovril illuminated 
sign in Piccadilly, which will 
replace the former world-fam- 





ous sign erected in 1909. He 
said that the new sign would be 
| in operation in a very short 
| time. 


It would be | 


he said, ** have continued to find 
favour with the buying public, 
which indicates that in spite of 
Bovril itself being a relatively 
high priced product (a factor 
which we regret but cannot at 
the moment do anything to 
improve) the quality of Bovril 
has been maintained at its cus- 
tomary high standard (a factor 
which we can and do control). 
Therefore quality in Bovril, 
Jaffajuce, Bovril Corned Beef, 
Ambrosia Creamed Rice, to 
mention our four main lines, is 
as important to our customers 
as it is to your Company.” 

The Chairman thanked all 
employees for their loyal ser- 
vice and co-operation in what 
had been a very busy year. 


STEADY PROGRESS IN 
EXPORT SALES 


Reviewing the Company’s over- 
seas trade, Lord Luke reported 
steady progress in all fields. This 
was in spite of two extensive and 
greatly detrimental dock strikes. 

The Chairman spoke of pros- 
perous business on the part of 
Bovril (Canada), which had also 
made a start in establishing 
Ambrosia Creamed Rice on the 
Canadian Market. Inthe U.S.A. 
the Company had had a busy year 
marketing Bovril and Bovril 
Corned Beef. Bovril (Eire) had 
had record sales and also made a 
good start with the sale of 
Jaffajuce. 


CONTINUING DIFFICULTIES 
IN ARGENTINA 


Lord Luke summed up the year | 


in Argentina as * business as usual 
during alterations ”. 
on the great strain under which 
the associated Company con- 
tinued to work, 


| said, “ The meat industry is still 


not operating on a satisfactory 
basis but the Government, in 
conjunction with the meat Com- 
panies, is working out a scheme 
of re-adjustment.” 

One outstanding improvement 
had been the much greater ease 


| with which the Company could 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


now ship their raw materials and 
Corned Beef. 





The Group’s net profit for the 


vear was £357,977, of which 
£20.745 belonging to the Parent 
Company was retained in the 
Subsidiaries. 
Pre-Preference, Preference and 


Reporting | 


the Chairman | 


ACCOUNTS 
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New Piccadilly sign. 
illuminated sign takes the place of 
the former world-famous illumination 


This 


new 


put up in 1909. Its neon lights will 
come on in a few weeks’ time. 





> 


MECHANISATION AND THE 
PERSONAL FACTOR 


The Chairman reported that 
mechanical production in the 
Bovril factory had continued to 
make good progress and would 
help towards offsetting the con- 
tinual rise in costs. “ Produc- 
tion,” said Lord Luke, “can 
only be made economical 
through the greater use of 
machinery ; in other words 
putting into men’s and women’s 
| hands the means to increase 
their production for them. The 
adjustment of the personal fac- 
tor is most necessary and we 
have endeavoured to carry this 
out satisfactorily.” 

















Mechanisation in the Bovril factory 
is progressing well. Here is one of 
the new labelling machines. Soon 
the whole bottling, capping and 
labelling line will be fully automatic. 





Ordinary Dividends absorbed 


The payment of | 


£89,700, and the Directors 
recommended a final dividend 
of 134 per cent. on the Deferred 
Stock, making 16 per cent. for 
the year. 
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F. H. LLOYD & CO., LIMITED 


DEMAND WELL MAINTAINED 


MR F. N. LLOYD ON THE OUTLOOK 


The sixty-ninth annual general meeting of 
F. H. Lloyd & Company, Limited, was 
held on July 19th at the registered office, 
James Bridge Steel Works, near Wednesbury, 
Mr F. N. Lioyd, chairman and managing 
director, presiding. 


The secretary (Mr E. Allison) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 


The following are the Chairman’s circu- 
lated comments on the report and accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1956: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, this year we are 
including in the Directors’ Report and 
Accounts, a comparative statement giving 
figures extracted from statements for the last 
twenty years. This has been done in order 
to illustrate the growth of the Company’s 
operations during that period, which is still 
continuing. 

The accounts now incorporate the one-for- 
one Capital Bonus Issue that was decided 
on at our last Annual General Meeting. The 
cost of this operation, as shown, was £4,772. 
Our net profit after tax at £419,681, is some- 
what lower than last year and reflects a 
higher tax charge on a slightly lower profit 
before tax. The depreciation charge at 
£181,504 is imcreased and also reflects the 
extent of our net additional investment in 
fixed assets. 


During the year, we have, on account of 
changing customer requirements, had to adapt 
our plant to making heavier and more intri- 
cate castings, and also to comply with more 
exacting specifications. Our total productive 
effort has increased, but this increase has 
been more than offset by reduced profit 
margins. So far, the demand for all our 
products has been well maintained, and bar- 
ring any wholesale recession of trade, which 
would affect the whole Engineering industry 
alike, we expect to be operating at full 
capacity. 

« 


INCREASE OF COSTS 


During the year, we have had to face sub- 
stantial increases in the prices of most of our 
raw materials, as well as meet higher labour 
costs, and it has only been possible to recover 
these by increases in our selling prices to a 
limited extent. As there is an obvious limit 
to the extent to which increased costs can be 
recovered by higher selling prices, we are 
making strenuous efforts to offset these in- 
creased costs, over most of which we have 
no direct control at all, by raising our own 
standard of operating efficiency. This is the 
main reason why the amount to which we 
are committed on Capital Expenditure now 
stands at £443,000, whereas a year ago it was 
only £200,000. 


The value of Capital Expenditure com- 
pleted during the year was over £450,000, 
and we expect to feel the benefits of this 
expenditure and of other plant which is now 
about to come into operation, during the 
current financial year. Another reason for 
the magnitude of the development expendi- 
ture to which we are committed is the Iron 
and Steel Foundries Regulations 1953, which 
came into operation in January this year. 


MACHINING OPERATIONS 


Considerable development in machining 
operations has taken place at our main works 
at Darlaston, and we are now in a position 


to supply a substantial part of the castings 
we turn out in the partly or completely 
machined condition. This is enabling many 
of our customers to increase their own pro- 
duction, because of the shortening of their 
manufacturing cycle that it makes possible. 
At Lloyds (Burton) Limited we were seriously 
affected during the early part of the year by 
the recession in the automobile industry, and 
also by the cessation of certain armament 
contracts on which this plant had been 
engaged. However, with the coming into 
operation of additional melting plant in the 
latter part of the year, this setback was more 
than regained, and these works are now fully 
occupied on the manufacture of specialised 
steel castings and various grades of alloy 
cast irons 


Rapid strides are also being made in what 
is known as the Shell Moulding process, 
which is now being applied to both steel and 
iron castings. At Parker Foundry (1929) 
Limited, Derby, production has increased 
steadily during the year, and the new plant 
referred to in our last report is now operating 
at full capacity. It has, moreover, been 
found necessary to put further extensions in 
hand, which will come into operation durin 
the present year. 


THE MONOPOLIES BILL 


Some concern is being felt throughout our 
industry at present about the Government’s 
Monopolies Bill, which is about to become 
law. In common with most of the other 
leading firms in the steel casting industry, 
we have for many years believed in the value 
of working with, rather than against, each 
other. Moreover, we believe that this co- 
operation has on balance benefited our cus- 
tomers quite as much as it may have acted 
to their detriment, in that stability of prices 
has prevailed and that the benefit to the 
customer of any extreme downward fluctua- 
tions that may have been avoided has been 
cancelled out because similar upward fluctua- 
tions have not taken place due to the stabilis- 
ing factor of the agreements that have been 
in operation. 


It is, as yet, too early to say what the 
actual effect will be on our operations, but 
we believe that such co-operation as can be 
proved to have been of value in the past could 
and should be allowed to continue under the 
new conditions which will prevail under the 
Act 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


Once more I must express appreciation of 
the way in which our Company has been 
served by all its employees during a more 
than usually arduous twelve months. Your 
Company has, in its employees, a very 
valuable reserve of effort, experience, and 
skill, and the growth in the scope of our 
activities has only been made possible by the 
fact that this skill and experience is so widely 
disseminated throughout our organisation. 


The report and accounts were adopted ; 
the proposed final dividend of 10 per cent, 
less tax, on the Ordinary shares, making 
12} per cent, less tax, for the year, was 
approved ; the retiring director, Mr A. B. 
Lloyd, was re-elected and the directors were 
authorised to fix the remuneration of the 


auditors, Messrs Agar, Bates, Neal & 
Company. 
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HENRY HOPE & SONS. 
LIMITED 


AN ENCOURAGING YEAR 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Henry Hope & Sons, Limited, was held 
on July 18th at Smethwick, Mr Michie! 
Hope, chairman and managing director, pr-- 
siding. 

The following are extracts from his ci: 


lated statement for the year to March 3}. 
1956: 


We have had an encouraging year, for the 
drop in our trading profits at home which 
was such a depressing feature of the last two 
years has been halted. Our American sub 
sidiary was not able to repeat last year’ 
exceptional result, but in spite of a fal! « 
profit they have paid us a higher dividend 
The parent company’s net profit, after ; .»- 
ment of all taxes and the expenses of our 
Capital reorganisation, is £18,000 up a 
£213,990. 

We recommend the payment of an 


Ordinary Dividend of 10 per cent on the 
increased Ordinary stock. 


) 
a] 
' 


COSTS AND PRICES 


Last year I referred to the efforts we hid 
made to keep down our selling prices in the 
face of constantly rising costs, and this year 
I am afraid the story has repeated itself 
ominously. In February of this year, follow- 
ing the lead given by the Cement Industry 
and the appeal of the Prime Minister, the 
principal Metal Window makers announced 
that they would hold the prices of their 
Standard Windows until the end of June, 
hoping that this would encourage other 
groups to follow suit and act as some smal! 
check to the spiral of inflation. We had an 
encouraging response from many of our 
suppliers, but the nationalised and nationully 
organised bodies who control the major items 
of our expenditure seem to have had other 
views. 


In March the Engineering Employers and 
Unions, and in February and April the Bu:ld 
ing Trades, both agreed to even higher 
creases in wages than they had 12 mo: 
earlier. In April aluminium went up by 
per cent, Rates by over 100 per cent and 1: 
and road charges by 74 per cent. In Mi 
steel went up by £1 16s. a ton and in | 
coal by 6s. 6d. a ton. The one encourayn: 
feature is that copper has fallen from 
peak of £434 a ton to about £300. 


IMPORTANT CONTRACTS 


During the year we secured an impo! 
contract for the aluminium windows fo: 
new Irak Parliament Building in Bag! 
This is one of the largest overseas orders 
have ever obtained and was taken in [a 
strong competition from foreign man 
turers. A pleasant feature of last year’s > 
ness was the number of important orde: 
received from old customers who have 
using our products for many years; | 
include the latest extension to the Lo: 
County Hall, where we -first sup} 
windows in 1913 ; a 10-storey office bloc! 
ICI Metals at Witton, Birmingham, w! 
our windows were installed first in 1904 
are still in good working order) and | 
extensions to the Ford Motor Compa", s 
factory at Dagenham and the Austin M: 
Works at Longbridge. A small but inter: 
ing order received recently is for bronze 
mesh grilles to keep the pigeons and star! 


out of the upper part of Big Ben Civ’ 
Tower. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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BRITISH BANK OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY 
YEAR 


The sixty-seventh ordinary general meeting 
of The British Bank of the Middle East was 
held on July 17th im London, Sir Dallas 
Bernard, Bt, chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement for the year to 


March 31, 1956: 
I am again glad to be able to report another 
satisfactory year of continued progress. Our 


Public Deposits and ancillary Accounts are 
up (4,700,000 to £58 million. Cash in hand 
and Money at Call at £8 million is down by 
£500,000. We hold no Treasury Bills as 
against {6 million last year. But investments 
in British Government securities are up by 
{8 milion to £26 million ; all these stocks 
have fixed redemption dates and include a 
high proportion with very near maturity 
dates. You will notice from the Balance 
Sheet that these stand in our books below 
market value. 


Loans, Advances and Bills Purchased at 
{26 million against £23 million show satis- 
factory progress, 


We are continuing with our building pro- 
gramme and spent £124,000 during the year. 
We have written off £50,000 from Bank and 
other Premises out of our profit for the year. 
£300,000 has been transferred from our 
Reserve for Contingencies to our published 
Reserve Account, bringing the total of that 
account to £1,800,000. 


The Accounts again show a strong position 
and give ample justification for a final divi- 





dend of 6 


per cent, making 10 per cent for 
the year. 


PROPOSED CAPITAL ISSUE 


At the Annual General Meeting members 
will be invited to consider a resolution, the 
terms of which are set out in the notice of 
this meeting, increasing the authorised capital 
of the Bank to £2,500,000 by the creation of 
1 million new shares of £1 each, and authoris- 
ing the Directors to issue the new shares to 
such persons at such times and on such terms 
as they think fit. It is the present intention 
of the Directors to issue 500,000 of the new 
shares during the current financial year, by 
way of a rights issue to members. Your 
Board have no plans at this time for issuing 
the remainder. They consider it advisable to 
increase the capital of the Bank in view of 
the expansion of our business. Members will 
also be asked to consider a resolution sub- 
stituting in Article 83 of the Statutes of the 
Bank the holding of shares of the nominal 
value of £500 as the qualification for a Direc- 
tor in place of the present qualification of 
shares of the nominal value of £1,000. It is 
felt that this is excessive and might prevent 
the acceptance of office by persons considered 
to be eminently suitable as Directors. 


Our premises in London at Gracechurch 
Street have become inadequate for our needs 
and we have taken fresh premises for our 
Head Office at 6-7 King William Street, 
which give us all the accommodation that we 
need now and for some time to come. We 
expect to move into these new premises early 
in July. 


MIDDLE EAST CONDITIONS 


As the Bank’s name implies, we are 
primarily engaged in that undefined area 
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known as the Middle East. During the past 
year there has been much disturbing news 
from certain parts of it, but I would also like 
to say that there has been much good news 
which does not always find equal prominence 
in the press. 


The enhanced prosperity and rising stan- 
dards of living in the Middle East depend 
on the result of revenues from oil production 
which is principally disposed of in Western 
European markets. There is thus mutual 
interdependence between Western Europe 
and the producing countries, and it is a 
mistake to think that oil interests are 
immediately, or even ultimately, affected by 
every political incident in the Middle East 
that makes headlines in the Western press. 


The long-term contractual obligations 
between the Governments of oil-producing 
countries and the oil companies bring very 
satisfactory results to both parties and their 
prosperity to a lesser extent spills over to 
benefit indirectly those adjacent countries 
which themselves have no direct revenues 
from oil. The benefits accruing to countries 
which provide wayleaves for pipe lines or 
refinery sites are quite considerable. 

Oil production of the Middle East in 1955 
was 161 million metric tons, against 133 
million metric tons in 1954 and 118 million 
in 1953. 


In November and December last, accom- 
panied by Mr Musker, I visited our Branches 
at Tripoli, Kuwait, Bahrain, Doha, Dubai, 
Sharjah, Baghdad, Damascus, Amman, 
Jerusalem and Beirut, in that order. I was 
impressed by much that I saw, but particu- 
larly I was struck by the high regard in which 
our Bank is held in its area of operation. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and resolutions were passed approv- 
ing the proposed increase of capital and 
making an alteration in the Statutes. 











BANQUE 
59, QUAI 
BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1955 


D’ETAT DU 
D’ORSAY, PARIS 
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Assets Liabilities 
Fr. * Fr. 
Gold 7,413,249,220 | Capital 46,200,000 
Cornet 1,915,142,369 | Legal Reserve . 11,550,000 
French Francs ... . 6,405,034,704 | Supplementary Reserve. 1,000,000,000 
French eee Bonds" 6,200,000,000 , Notes in Circulation sat ... 65,548,337,450 
Securities... - 756,049,117 | na (Hassani — . 67,716 
Bills in Hand 21,352,786,866 | Bills Payable 32,543,431 
Sundry Coin 517,528,427 | Current and Deposit Accounts _ 5,508,647, 743 
Foreign Correspondents 2,245,976,878 | Sundry and Special Accounts . 2,551,962,525 
Inland Correspondents 1,339,155,467 | Accounts in Course of Collection, per 
Bills in Course of Collection 373,470,778 | contra . 373,470,778 
Advances 15,894, 146,539 | Moroccan. ‘Government (South Zone) 
Sundry and Special Accounts .. ..  5,503,245,775 | Deposits ; 2,614,020,517 
Balance with the Public Treasury in | Moroccan Government. (North Zone) 
i oe 2.128 | Deposits 743,248,787 
Paris (Convention of 29th Dec., 1921) 8, 111,962,112 ep 2 
Moroccan Government (South Zone) | Moroccan Government (Tangier one) cenauicin 
(Convention of 28th Dec., 1921) | 15,000,000 | Poco es ol ses i as 
, ; tion eve : ,162,U0- 
‘Son anaee — 2,800,000,000 | Order and Sundry Accounts a sear poh gt 
Moroccan Government (North Zone) _ Profits ra Forward from 1954 . ey ie 
(Convention of 23rd March, —— 3,212,270 Profits for 1955 . ‘ eee 260,037,546 
Premises .. 100,000,000 | 
Pension Fund Investments peop | 
Order and Sundry Accounts 536,281,6 
TOTAL 82.895,178,213 TOTAL 82,895,178,213 
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DICTAPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


MR C. KING WOODBRIDGE’S ADDRESS 


The Annual Meeting of Dictaphone Com- 
pany Limited was held on July 17, 1956, in 
London. 


Mr C. King Woodbridge, chairman of the 
Board, presided and in the course of his 
address said: 


I am very pleased to be with you at this 
meeting of shareholders of this company, the 
progress of which I follow with considerable 
interest, and in submitting for your con- 
sideration the forty-fourth annual report of 
the directors, together with the accounts for 
the year ended at December 31st last, I am 
happy to state that not only has this com- 
pany maintained its position in the dictating 
machine world, but its parent company, the 
Dictaphone Corporation, over which I am 
privileged to preside, and that company’s 
Canadian offshoot which is so closely linked 
with this company, are both able to record 
very considerable progress. 


MAGNITUDE OF BUSINESS 


Before I go into any more detail with the 
affairs of this company, you may like to be 
reminded of the magnitude of the Dictaphone 
business. In addition to the sales of our own 
products during 1955, our resources were 
employed in defence contracts, which made a 
useful contribution to a record year both in 
turnover and profits, in fact without question 
the greatest year in the history of our 
companies. 


Our overall turnover being in excess of 
£11 million, resulting in a net profit for 1955 
of £744,333, of which £266,961 was distri- 
buted in dividends to shareholders, the 
remainder being retained to finance our ever- 
growing business, as it is important that we 
should not be restricted by lack of working 
capital. 


THE DICTABELT 


It is, of course, impossible to talk about 
the Dictaphone “ Time-Master” without 
emphasising Dictaphone’s * Dictabelt,” 
manufactured in our own factory, which you 
will appreciate is by no means a small under- 
taking when I tell you that during last year 
over 26 million Dictabelts were made and 
distributed. 


New products and improvements in stan- 
dard products have been introduced through 
the year. 


Commercial recording and reproducing 
equipment, as distinguished from dictating 
machines, including our Dictatape four- 
channel magnetic tape recording machine, 
our Dictalog magnetic belt recording machine 
and other specially designed devices, have 
grown to such an extent that we have set up 
a new division, the recording machine divi- 
sion, under the direction of a production 
manager and a sales manager. 


This company, as you will see from the 
balance sheet, now has assets in excess of 
£700,000, and I claim without fear of contra- 
diction that our Acton factory is one of the 
most modern and efficient manufacturing 
units in Europe. 


GROWING EXPORTS 


In the year under review this company 
has not only increased its domestic business 
but retained its export sales at the very high 


level of 70 per cent of its production, includ- 
ing a very substantial amount of dollar 
business. 


During the past year Great Britain has 
had to answer a formidable challenge due 
mainly to the difficulty of selling British pro- 
ducts at competitive prices in foreign markets, 
The measures adopted in an attempt to solve 
the country’s economic problems which in- 
clude a drastic tightening of credit facilities 
and an increase in the burden of taxation 
on business enterprises may well, however, 
have the effect of discouraging investment in 
cost reducing equipment including the range 
of Dictaphone “Time-Master” dictating 
machines. Yet it is by such investment that 


the competitiveness of British products can 
be increased. 


THE TELECORD SYSTEM 


During the year we have introduced the 
Dictaphone Telecord system, which is defi- 
nitely not an alternative to the standard 
“'Time-Master” dictating machine, but 
nevertheless a very important part of a Dicta- 
phone installation. The Telecord system 
enables an individual to dictate anything at 
any time without waiting for a secretary. 
By picking up the telephone he can 
think out loud. While every business can 
use the Dictaphone “ Time-Master” with 
profit, many businesses can also use 
the Telecord system profitably, and we 
look for an appreciable increase in our 


business as a result of this very useful 
development 


A HIGHLY INTEGRATED 
ORGANISATION 


Ours is a highly integrated organisation, 
unique in its industry. It plans, designs, 
researches, engineers, manufactures, sells 
and services its own products directly. 
Therefore it has complete control over every 
phase of its business. 


I am sometimes asked why we continue to 
sell direct to our customers. The answer is 
simple, and it is that this method of salesman- 
ship enables us to give service to users 
of Dictaphone “Time-Master” dictating 
machines and Dictaphone salesmen make 
personal contact with our customers whereby 
we are able to maintain that standard of 
service which has made Dictaphone the 
greatest mame in dictating machines. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


Our business is growing all the time, par- 
ticularly on the continent of Europe. We 
now employ more people than ever before, 
and while we are never satisfied we are 
indeed proud of the results of our efforts. 


In conclusion, I would like to offer my 
personal thanks and those of my colleagues 
on the Board of this company to all execu- 
tives and employees of our organisation 
throughout Great Britain and on the conti- 
nent of Europe. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the retiring directors re-elected. The pro- 
ceedings terminated with a hearty vote of 
thanks to the chairman, moved by Mr C., 


Harold Vernon, and seconded by Mr BF. 
Graham Maw. 
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FE. K. COLE LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED 
TURNOVER 


The annual general meeting of E. K. Cole 
Limited was held on July 19th at Westcluf- 
on-Sea. Mr E. K. Cole, chairman and man. 
aging director, presided and, in the course 
of his speech, said : 


We have had another satisfactory year 
The consolidated figures show that the trad- 
ing profit amounts to £900,301. The net 
profit before deducting taxation is £773,733, 
an increase of £66,204. £445,000 has been 
transferred to taxation reserve, leaving a net 
profit of £328,733. 


We substantially increased our turnover 
during the year. 


Radio Division ;: The trading conditions of 
the industry over the past year on the whole 
remained at a satisfactory level and the divi- 
sion was able to take full advantage of this 
position. We were ready at an early stage 
with newly designed receivers for the recep- 
tion of programmes from the first commercial 
television stations and others that may be 
initiated in the foreseeable future. Our new 
television, radio and car radio models were 
well received by our dealers and the public 
and upheld the company’s reputation for 
quality products. Sales of radio receivers 
were maintained in volume. 


The efforts of our engineering, production, 
sales, and publicity departments resulted in 
a new record in turnover for the division, 
although our attempt to keep the prices of 
our products to the public within reasonable 
levels, combined with increases in wages, 
salaries and other expenses has resulted in 
somewhat lower profit margins. 


The long-term outlook for the radio industry 
is good, but the current year’s prospects at 
this stage are rather difficult to forecast. The 
restrictions imposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer through his financial measures 
have affected the sales of radio and television 
receivers throughout the industry. Neverthe- 
less there has been an encouraging improve- 
ment in trading during the past few weeks 
and the directors consider that the com- 
pany’s high reputation will attract sufficient 
turnover in the domestic television and radio 
receiver markets to ensure that the current 
year will show a satisfactory return. 


Electronics Division : Reviewing the activ!- 
ties of your subsidiary company—hkco 
E'ectronics Limited—further progress has 
been made in the development and sale o! 
electronic equipment ; over two-thirds of the 
turnover being exported. 


Your company has always played a leading 
role in airborne radar and the sale of military 
and civil equipment over the past year has 
been satisfactory. 

Plastics Division: The division increased 
its turnover to a new high record and 
although the margins of profit were lower 
an overall satisfactory result was achieved 

Heating Division: The heating division 
increased its turnover by approximately 0.¢- 
third, and the profit position improved con- 
siderably. 

The export turnover of the group W's 
maintained, though trading conditions in (he 


domestic radio field overseas remained 
difficult. ; 


A major project undertaken during the year 
was the agreement with Associated Elect 
Industries, Limited, to form the jointly own<: 
company in Australia named Ediswan-Fk« 
(Aust.) Pty., Limited, with an authorised 
capital of £Al million. This should be o 
substantial value to your company. 


The report was adopted. 


| 
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LAPORTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


BENEFITS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PROGRAMME 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Laporte Industries Limited was held on July 
12th in London, Mr L, P. O’Brien (chairman 
and managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: The Group surplus 
reached a mew peak, and after adding 
interest from investments and deducting de- 
benture interest, depreciation and audit fees, 
was £1,687,655, being 12.19 per cent higher 
than for the previous twelve months. How- 
ever, necessary provision for future taxation 
is much greater on this occasion, with the 
result that we are left with £935,511 net 
profit, compared with £923,738 last year. 
In addition, during the year there was a 
capital gain of £58,066 arising from the sale 
of investments. 


OPERATING COMPANIES 


Laporte Chemicals Limited.—The develop- 
ment programme as planned is being steadily 
pursued. Half the Group income was de- 
rived from this subsidiary. Modifications to 
the older electrolytic oe roxide plant 
at Luton have been com ated and resulted 
in increase of output. Additional production 
of hydrogen peroxide from new plant at 
Warrington working by the electrolytic 
process became available in the last 
quarter of the financial year. The total 
production of hydrogen peroxide and 
peroxy compounds was readily taken up by 
customers, 

Further production from electrolytic plant 
should become available by August next and, 
according to present indications, LCL expect 
to be able to dispose of all the hydrogen 
peroxide they can make this year. 


Last year, I reported that the Company 
would proceed forthwith to erect a large scale 
plant to manufacture hydrogen peroxide by 
an autoxidation process. It is now settling 
the details of design and methods, and it is 
expected that the new plant will be in 
production by the beginning of 1958. 
Arrangements have been made for sale 


of a large part of the prospective new 
production. 


It may interest members to note that 
whereas LCL present selling price of hydro- 
gen peroxide is only 47 per cent above that 
of 1939, wage rates paid are 200 per cent 
higher and we all know how much more 
costly are electricity (the principal cost item), 
fuel, transport and the other items that make 
up a delivered to buyers’ works selling price. 
_ This has been made possible by technical 
improvements in the manufacturing processes 
and the greatly increased scale of output 
notwithstanding progressive increases in the 
capital costs of additional plant and build- 
ings. 

The sales of barium carbonate, barium 
oxide and barium hydrate have been in- 
creased. 


The trading prospect for the current 
financial year is considered satisfactory for all 
departments. 


Laporte Titanium Limited—LTL made 
the second largest contribution to Group 
income and as the demand for titanium 
oxide, both from the UK and export markets, 
is still unsatisfied, the Company has entered 
into capital commitments for plant for a 
third stage of development, 


The present indications are that total out- 
put for the current year will be readily taken 
up by LTL customers. 


Laporte Acids Limited—This Company, 
with works at Hunslet, Castleford, Cleck- 
heaton and Monk Bretton (Barnsley), had a 
successful trading year. Turnover was 
within close limits of the previous year, 
despite the temporary closing of some 
plants for major renewals—deferred by 
reason of heavy demands for sulphuric 
acid in recent years. 


At the present time, LAL has a good cus- 
tomer in its fellow subsidiary, Laporte 
Titanium Limited at Stallingborough, and 
that state of affairs should continue through- 
out the current trading period. 


The Fullers’s Earth Union Limited.—On 
the whole, it was a not unsatisfactory trading 
year, but suffers by comparison with the 
results achieved in the previous year. 
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_Customers’ usage of activated fullers’s earth 
diminished last year, and present indications 
are that during the current period demands 
for supplies will not equal forward estimates 
of requirements given to the Company a few 
years ago when additional plant was installed. 


The Company has decided to undertake 
additional capital work, with the object of 
reducing the cost of production of activated 
earth, by the adoption of improved methods 
already established by recent research. Sales 
of Fulbond earth to foundries have been 
maintained. 


After reviewing the Overseas interests and 
also the Group’s accounts, the statement con- 
tunued : 


GENERAL REMARKS 


When we raised new capital in November 
last, we thought that our available cash 
resources might be exhausted next autumn, 
but it now seems probable that the Company 
will not need to raise additional capital dur- 
ing 1956, as we have not been able to spend 
as quickly on capital account as we hoped. 


During the previous two financial years, we 
have spent on capital account— 


dg Oe 986,151 
SODOF SS. idx ischscetens 1,166,373 


We are now obtaining benefit from the 
capital expenditure in these years and may 
before the present financial year closes get 
some benefit from some of the expenditure 
in the year ended March, 1956—from which 
it may be noted that we have the reasonable 
expectation of increased earnings during this 
year provided the general level of national 
prosperity is maintained. 


As the Group has not yet made inroads on 
the about £2 million raised last autumn, any 
benefit calculated to be derived from the 
expenditure of this new money cannot accrue 
during the current year. 


To summarise, we expect increased earn- 
ings from Laporte Chemicals Limited and 
Laporte Titanium Limited, maintenance of 
earnings by Laporte Acids Limited and The 
Fullers’s Earth Union Limited, and a tem- 
porary decline in earnings by Laporte 
Chemicals (Australia) Pty. Limited. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 


the total distribution of 16 per cent for the 
year was approved. 








WALSALL CONDUITS 


OUTPUT AND SALES AGAIN 
A RECORD 


MR ALBERT E. READ ON THE 
EXPANDING DEMAND 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Walsall Conduits Limited was held on July 
l6th, in Birmingham, Mr Albert E. Read 
(chairman) presiding. The following are 
extracts from his circulated statement: 


_ Output and sales have again reached record 
figures, and yeu may be interested to know 
that the Company’s products have been 
xported to sixty-two different countries. 

Uhe Group Trading Profit, before provid- 
ing for taxation, was £537,454, compared 
with £449,344 last year. After taxation, the 
final Net Profit was £255,649, as against 
£215,241 for the previous year. 


Our Subsidiary Com A. G. Hackney 
and Companet niet ede a Trading 


Profit of £34,633 and, after full provision 
for taxation, there was a surplus of £18,886, 
compared with £20,902 for 1954. 


The liquid position of the Group con- 
tinues to improve. The excess of current 
assets over current liabilities at December 31, 
1955, amounted to £1,311,233, an increase 
of £177,759 on the figures of a year ago. 


FULL CAPACITY WORKING 


During the year we were working at full 
capacity, within the limits of available labour, 
and this also applies to the first five months 
of the present year. 


Reorganisation is at present being carried 
out in our malleable and grey iron foundry, 
which provides the most important basic 
supplies of material for our engineering 
shops. Not only will this result in greater 
output, but also cleaner and healthier work- 
ing conditions for our employees. 

I am pleased to mention that at the recent 
Electrical Engineers’ Exhibition in London 
one of our products, namely, a neon plug 
top, received the highest award in the 


domestic appliance section. It is an inexpen- 
sive safety device which gives visible warn- 
ing when any electrical appliance (domestic 
or otherwise) is in use. 


The demand for the Company’s products 
continues to expand, both at home and 
abroad, and we look forward to the future 
with confidence. 


DIRECTORATE 


In consequence of continued ill health, 
Mr A. E. Millard resigned his office as 
Managing Director as from October 31st 
last. I am pleased to say that he will retain 
his seat on the board and will be available in 
a consultative capacity. Mr L. H. Butler has 
been appointed Managing Director, and I 
am confident he will prove himself a worthy 
successor. 


In conclusion, I wish to thank my co- 
directors, all the managers, staff and 
employees, together with our many overseas 
representatives, for their valuable help and 
services throughout the past year. 


The report was adopted. 
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AMALGAMATED METAL 
CORPORATION 


INCREASE IN DIVIDEND 


MR WALTER GARDNER’S REVIEW 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Amalgamated Metal Corporation 
Limited will be held on August 9th at Princes 
House, 93 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr Walter Gardner, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended December 
31, 1955: 


The profit for 1955 before providing for 
United Kingdom taxation, as shown in the 
Consolidated Profit and Loss Account, is 
£1,466,535, compared with £923,347 for 
1954. 1955 was a very favourable year, and 
the additional profits resulted both from 
increased trading in metals and other com- 
modities, as well as from the sale by a 
subsidiary finance company of one of its 
own subsidiaries. 


The realised profit on this sale included 
£89,448 net credit balance on profit and loss 
account of the subsidiary at date of sale. 
That amount, out of the net profit after 
taxation of £718,983, should therefore be 
regarded as relating to earlier years. 


Dividends will absorb £286,108, and this 
figure includes a proposed dividend on the 
Ordinary shares of 10 per cent, an increase 
of 1 per cent on the previous year. 


EXCESS OF RESERVES OVER GOODWILL 


Reserves and Undistributed Profits amount 
to £2,568,837, the comparable figure at 
December 31, 1954, being £2,188,164. On 
the other side of the Balance Sheet there is 
a Group Goodwill figure of £1,439,348, 
mainly representing the premiums paid for 
the shares in The British Metal Corporation 
Limited and Henry Gardner & Company 
Limited in 1930. 


When the first Consolidated Accounts 
were prepared at March 31, 1947, in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
Companies Act of that year, the Group 
Goodwill exceeded the Corporation’s reserves 
by £640,814. At December 31, 1955, such 
reserves exceeded goodwill by £1,129,489, an 
improvement of £1,770,303 in this position 
since 1947 

Henry Gardner & Company have disposed 
of their interest in H. J. Enthoven & Sons. 

The year 1955 duly fulfilled early 


expectations of a record high level of world 
industrial activity. 


RISE IN METAL PRICES 


World demand for several industrial raw 
materials rose to fresh high le¥els. More 
copper, lead and zinc were used than in any 
previous peacetime year and this brought 
about sharp rises in the metal prices. Cash 
copper on the London Metal Exchange rose 
from £295 a ton at the beginning of 1955 to 
£404 10s. on December 15th and finished 
the year at £400 a ton. 


Strikes at producing plants were even 
more than in 1954 a big factor in forcing up 
the price. In 1955 they caused the loss of 
at least 130,000 tons of output. The great 
need of the copper industry now, and for 
some time past, is for higher output and it 
is to be hoped that strike losses will prove 
less burdensome this year. Stockpiling of 
copper was not a big market factor in 1955. 


Spot lead rose from £106 a ton at the 
beginning to £120 at the end of the year 
and spot zinc from £84 to £101 a ton. 


Cash tin rose from £695 10s. to £832 a 
ton during the year. The American Govern- 
ment contracted to buy up to 23,000 tons in 
the twelve months to March/April, 1956. 
This proved to be rather more than the 
surplus of world output over consumption, 
particularly as the rate of consumption grew 
in the last half of 1955. The future course 
of the market, as so often with tin, was 
clouded by political uncertainties, especially 
whether the American Government would 
buy any more tin in 1956 and whether the 
International Tin Agreement would come 
into effective being. 


RUBBER, NATURAL AND 
SYNTHETIC 


The average price for spot rubber in 
London during 1955 was 33,;%d. as compared 
with 203d. during 1954. The highest price 
was reached during September—433d.—as 
compared with the low of 244d. during 
March. 


World consumption of natural and 
synthetic rubber combined reached an all 
time high level of 2,885,000 tons, com- 
pared with 1954—2,505,000 tons. Of this, 
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natural accounted for — 1,830,000 ;, 
and synthetic — 1,055,000 tons. 


A feature of great interest was the sale of 
Government synthetic plants to the USA +5 
private enterprise. This was complete4 
about the middle of the year, and from now 
on the US Government is no longer ¢- 
cerned with the production of syntheri- 
rubber, It is too early yet to estimate wih 
accuracy the increase in production of 
synthetic which will take place over the nex: 
few years owing to the uncertainty regardnz 
the production of Butadiene. Henry Gardne; 
& Company have been appointed distributors 
for The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company’, 
synthetic rubbers in the UK. 


The prospects for 1956 do not appear 
quite so favourable for natural rubber a; 
1955 ; but apart from temporary fluctuations 
in demand, the long-term outlook for natural 
rubber at reasonably competitive prices with 
synthetic remains good. 


OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARIES 


Shareholders may be interested in the 
following remarks about the activities of our 
subsidiaries overseas: 


Africa.—Our business, particularly in 
asbestos, continues to expand, although both 
in the Union and in Central Africa the 
chrome business continues to be hampered 
by the shortage of railway trucks and con- 
gestion at the ports.of Beira and Lourenco 
Marques. 


Australia.—Government restriction of 
imports has made the year a difficult one, 
although we are well satisfied with our pro- 
gress in Western Australia. 


Canada.—As is well known, there 4 
intense activity in the mining and exploration 
of non-ferrous metals. 


India.—The consumption of non-ferrous 
metals is increasing and this rate of increase, 
particularly as regards copper and zinc, 15 
confidently expected to rise as a result o! 
the second five-year plan recently announced 


Malaya.—Business in Malaya has con- 
tinued at a high rate, although the fall in the 
price of rubber towards the end of the year 
naturally tended to slow up activity. More- 
over the uncertainties as to the future, which 
might be expected as a result of the demands 
for increasing independence both by Sing: 
pore and the Federation, have not bred con- 
fidence. 


Pakistan.—Trading conditions continue 
to be difhcult and imports remain stric 
controlled. Substantial British and other 
investments have, however, been made ‘9 
the past year in industrial enterprises, anJ 
large sums have been loaned by the Unites 
States and other countries. 





APPOINTMENTS 
WYE COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

The Governing Body of Wye College invites applica- 
tions for a post of Senior Agricultural Economist in the 
Department of Agricultural Economics Applicants must 
be graduates, preferably with qualifications in Economics 
and/or Agriculture Salary scale, £1,040 x £35—£1,220. 
with superannuation under the F.SS.U 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 
Wye College, near Ashford, Kent. to whom applications 
should be forwarded by July 28, 1956 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

Applications are invited for appointment in October, 
1956, to an Assistant Lectureship in Economics. Salary 
scaic £600 x £50—£700 a year, with superannuation 
benefits and family allowances. In assessing the starting 
salary due consideration will be given to age and 
experience. Candidates are invited to indicate their special 
interests in the field of economics 

Applications, with the names of three referees, should 
be received not later than August 30, 1956, by the 
Secretary, London School of Economics and Political 
Science, Houghton Street, London, W.C.2, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 





RITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION re- 

quires an ASSISTANT OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
OFFICER for Analysis of its engineering and flying 
activities at London Airport 

QUALIFICATIONS ; Honours Degree or equivalent in 
scientific subjects, supported by some practical experience, 
preferably embracing research work Desirable additional 
qualifications: knowledge of the transport or engineering 
industries and/or statistical experience. 

Salary £865 to £1.035 per annum 

Altractive pension, sickness and holiday schemes; wide 
sports and social club activities 

Applications in writing, giving full details, to Assistant 
Staff Manager (Appointments). 


HILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD. invite applications from 

young men under 35 years of age with a flair for 
Statistics and their interpretation. A degree in mathe- 
Matics OF Statistics Or economics would be an advantage. 
The successful candidate would conduct statistical re- 
search into a wide range of manufactured articles in 
the radio and light electrical engineering industries. 
He should have an interest in the commercial side of 
the business and be able to work on his own initiative, 
accepting responsibility for results The post is pension- 
able and carrics a salary commensurate with age and 
experience. Replies should be addressed to Personne] 
Officer, Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue. London. 
W.C.2, quoging reference No 


XPERIENCED ANALYST required for the investment 
department of City finance house.—Write, stating age 


and giving details of experience, te Box JL/67. clo 9 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2. , ad 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THI 
GOLD COAST 


Applications are invited for Lectureship in Agric ” 
Organisation and Economy Post-graduate res<! 


experience in Agricultural Economics essential Salary 
scale £950 x £50—£1,600 p.a Family allowance 
D.a. per child (maximum £500 p.a.) Outfit allows 


F.S.S.U Passages for appointee, wife and max ; 

of 5 children, on appointment, normal termination a 

leave. Part-furnished accommodation at rent mot c# 

ing 7.5 per cent of salary — 
Detailed applications (10 copies) naming three refer: 

by August 6, 1956, to Secretary, Inter-University ©» = 

for Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Su" 


London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars ms) °° 
obtained. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF ESSEX 


COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT. 
Planning Assistant A.P.T.D. II (£595-£6"5 ot 

Applications invited for above superannuabic pos 
Colchester. The successful applicant will be requir ; 
undertake duties in connection with the written, state’. 
and analytical work necessary in the formulation ; 
review of development ns, and candidates should © ; 
had experience in carrying out these duties. Cons)" 
tion will also be given to University Graduates W' 
specific experience in these duties. ad 

Application forms from County Planning a 
Broomficid Place, Broomfield, Chelmsford, returns 
July 28, 1956. Canvassing disqualifies. 


y 
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APPOINTMENTS 
RHODES UNIVERSITY 


G R AH AMSTOWN, SOUTH AveICA 
; \CTURER IN PHARMACY, 
‘st RK EC T 
sENIO! | ECTURENIOR LECTURER IN NATIVE 


‘ONOMIST, JULY ym 


THE EC 


- RI 
2 UBLIC. ADMINISTRATION 
3 LECTURER IN ENGLISH. : 
sTECTURER OR JUNIOR LECTURER IN 
arya) Wl OGY 
from Januar 
sie ey Lecturer: £1,050 x £50—£1,400 p.a. 
Lecture £ 800 x £50—£1,050 p.a. 
junior Lecturer: € $50 x £50—€ 750 p.a. 
in the case Of married persons only, a variable cost- 
oLining allowance, at present £234 p.a., is payable in 


sddition. Pr us experience and academic qualifications 


may be taken into account in fixing the commencing 
wiv articulars and application forms may be obtained 
fom the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
zish Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
\ ee closing date for the receipt of applications in South 
Africa and London, ts August — 31, 56. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH 
= MICAL MANUFACTUREFRS 


cessor to the present Director, who 


cy . 


is rea d retirement age. 
fhe position is one of consequence in a 
re industry of considerable national 


and would be attractive to a man 
{ good personality, with some knowledge and 
in the chemical industry. An academic 
qualif yn in chemistry or chemical engineering 
an advantage, but not essential 
rector is required to organise and 
) direct the activities of the Association 
tant part of the Director’s work is the 
of close contacts with member firms 
throug! the country, with representatives of 
ther justries and with Government depart- 


ts should be about 50 years of age. 
will be of the order of £4,000 per 
m. actual salary will depend on the age 
‘ence of the successful applicant. A 
heme is available. 
ions, with full particulars of experience 
rences, should be addressed in writing 
Chairman of the Association of British 
Manufacturers, 16 Graham Street, 
N.1, not later than August 13, 1956 


maintenance 


Applicat 
and ref 
The 


Chemica 


Lond 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL _ 
FEDERATION 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING 
Brush Iron and Steel Federation invites applica- 
‘ for four appointments to the administrative staff 
engaged wreparing and conducting residential courses 


Nanagers im the Iron and Steel Industry The work 
vould involve the preparation of material for study, in 
: with persons in the Industry, and participa- 
n the conduct and organisation of the courses 
S intended that the administrative staff shall col- 


representative of the main specialised branches 
Industry and experience of engineering, metallurgy. 
a nian) OF Management training and education will 


| salary paid im each case will depend upon 
) which the successful candidates’ experience 
es can contribute to the work involved It 
‘ged that it will not be less than £1,400 and in 
rat ses May appreciably exceed this figure. 

ha forms may be obtained from the British 
| Federation, Hoyle Street, Sheffield, 3 
nd references are not required at this stage 


COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
BIRMINGHAM 


DEPARTMENT OF INDU STRIAL ADMINISTRATION 
Applications are invited for the new post of LECTURER 


in the HUMAN RELATIONS s > 
Administration ene a ne 


Salary will be in 
Education) Scale for 
Present Scale 


accordance with the Burnham (Further 
Lecturers 


(Men) £965 x £25—£1.065 
(Women) £772 x £20 £852 (Plus equal pay 
increment) 
Prespe ttve Scale from October 1, 1956 
Men) £1,200 x £30—£1,350 
(Ween) £960 x £24—£1,080 «(Plus equal pay 
7 ncrement 
Further particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the Kegistrar, College of Technology 
Suffolk Street, Birmingham, 1. on receipt of stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope Closing date—two weeks 
after the appearance of this advertisement 
K. R. PILLIN 
Clerk to the Governing Body 


ACCOUNTANT REQUIRED 


WESTERN REGION PRODUCTION DEVELOPMENT 
BOARD, 
IBADAN, NIGERIA 
The Western 


Region Production Development Board 
has a vacancy in its accountng organisation for an 
ACCOUNTANT Candidates should possess a recognised 
accountancy qualification and should have had several 
years’ experience since qualifving including work on 
reorganisation, introduction of new accounting systems and 
budgetary control and, most essentially. some knowledge 
of costing and cost system with the ability to design cost 
systems Commencing salary excluding inducement allow- 
ance will be in the range £1.100-£1.590 Ihe point of 
entry will depend on experience and qualifications 

2. Inducement allowance is £270-£300. depending upon 
the point of entry 

3. The terms of service include partly furnished accom- 
modation at 8} per cent of the basic salary ‘(excluding 
inducement allowance); free medical service, outfit allow- 
ance of £60, free first-class passage for wife and also 
free first-class passages once cach way per tour for 
children up to three in number not over the age of 
thirteen Employees are required to contribute up to 
10 per cent of their salary to a Provident Fund which 
is matched by equal contribution by the Board and which 
Carries interest at 2} per cent Normal length of tour 
18-24 months followed by home leave at full pay at 
the rate of five days per month of overseas service 

4. Applications in duplicate. togethe with details of 
age, experience and qualifications, and the names of three 
personal referees, should be sent to 

he London Representative 
Western Region Production Development Board. 
18 Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, S.W.1 
Closing date July 31. 1956 





BRIGGS MOTOR BODIES LIMITED 
have 


(Young) Acco 


tor 
Econo 


vacancics 
intants or mists 
in the 
ANALYSIS and COST CONTROL 
DEPARTMENT 

ants should have a proved interest in 
studies and cost control work Salaries 
will be in line with qualifications and experience, 
and there are first-class prospects for men of real 
ability Write, giving age and career 


to date, to 
sate “Sal ARIED PERSONNEL DEPT 
BRIGGS MOTOR BODIES LIMITED 
ESSEX 


DAGENHAM 


FINANCIAL 


Applic 
economnK 


details of 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA 
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VAANTED by energetic Colonial Administrative Officer 
in carly thirties, paid occupation for any part of 
September/January leave. Some business experience, 
knowledge law, economics, accounts, personnel.—Box 466 


NORANDA MINES LIMITED 

2 DIVIDEND NOTICE 

Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 
Fifty Cents (SOc) per share, Canadian Funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited. 
+ ~ > eatuammaeel i4th to Shareholders of record August 


I 
By Order of the Board, 
Cc. H. WINDELER. 
Secretary 


THE ALEXANDRIA WATER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDEND 
IS HEREBY GIVEN 





Toronto, 


Ontario 
uly 17, 19 


NOTICE that on presentation 
of Coupon No. 129 a dividend of ten shillings per £5 
share, less Egyptian Government and Alexandria Munici- 


pal taxes amounting to 1/11.539620 will be paid on and 


after July 9, 1956. in Alexandria, at the National Bank 
of Egypt, rue Toussoun, or in London, at the Midland 
rex! Limited, Overseas Branch, 122 Old Broad Street. 
Net profits for the year ended December 31, 1955 
£153,179 (ast year £117,907) 
Alt the same time, payment will also be made of the 


balance available for distribution of dividends which have 
been held in suspense, pending the reconstitution of the 
Company’s accounts to conform to the terms of the new 
Contract with the Municipality of Alexandria This 
amounts to 10/4.452717 per £5 share and will be paid 
after deduction of Egyptian Nee R os and Alexandria 
Municipal taxes amounting to 1/11 44 658. 
BONUS SHARE 
Shareholders who have not yet 


Shen up 
in the bonus 


wsue are reminded that 


their rights 


applications should 


be submitted to one of the above-mentioned Banks not 
later than March 8, 1957 
The new bonus shares, bearing Coupon No. 129 as the 


first coupon attached, participate in the above dividends 
ISSUE OF NEW COUPONS 


Notice is also given that holders of share warrants to 
bearer of the following series :— 
to 4.664 
16.721 to 45,908 


73,589 to 73,684 
73.785 to 73,788 
100,001 to 120,000 
on which the last coupon attached is No 
apply to the above Banks in London or 
necessary forms 
the 


129 shovid 

Alexandria for the 

for depositing these share warrants with 

Bank for the attachment of new Coupon Sheets. 
Dated, Alexandria, Egypt. June 27, 1956. " 

By Order of the Board, 
ALEX. L. BENACHI 
Chairman and Administrateur-Delerve 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Board of Direc- 
tors have today declared an Interim Dividend (No. 119) 
an the Issued Capital of the Corporation at the rate of 
72d. per Unit of Stock, less Income Ta® at 8s. 6d. in 
the £ This Dividend, which is in respect of the year 
ending September 30, 1956, to be payable on and after 
September 14, 1956, to all Stockholders on the Registers 
on July 23, 1956 

THE TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED 
July 24, 1956, to July 31, 1956, both dates 
the preparation of Dividend Lists 

By Order of the Board, 
mesthense Adieeie E. W. MORGAN, Secretary 


10 Old Jewry. London, E.C.2 July 17, 1956 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


from 
inclusive, for 


DIVIDEND NO. 27 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 
45 cents per share upon the paid-up capital stock of this 


Bank has been declared for the current quarter and will be 
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The LEWIS-SHEPARD Electric Powered Handling 
Equipment renowned for its advanced design is now 
being built in England by Coventry Climax, offering all 


the advantages of these supreme electric vehicles for use 


Backed by nearly where electric powered handling is desirable. | 
On the American Continent LEWIS-SHEPARD Electric 
; quareet of iN Trucks are the standard against which all electric trucks 
century of | are measured, a reputation achieved in manufacturing 
and operating experience extending for nearly a quarter | 
electric truck of acentury. This valuable experience supplements the | 
engineering ability of the COVENTRY CLIMAX Fork | 
x experience 4 Truck Organisation in the series of electric powered | 
i handling equipment now being produced by Coventry | 
Climax. | 


Iilustrated is the 


SPACEMASTER Model “«j” | 
1-2,000 Ib. Rider Type Fork Lift Truck. | 


Low and Compact and the shortest by far | 
of all fork trucks. 


Sue A, 
‘ ho 

















Also 


Pedestrian Straddle Trucks up to 4,000 Ib. | 
Pedestrian Counter-balanced Trucks up to 
2,000 Ib. 


Pedestrian Pallet Trucks 4,000 to 6,000 Ib. 


| 

| 
Details from ea 
COVENTRY Pier 4 
CLIMAX | ' 


ENGINES LTD. “ 
(Dept. E.) Coventry. th 
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